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PREFACE 


The major objectives in preparing the history of the SIS 
Division are* 

To provide a oosplete, useable handbook concerning our 
entire operations in the SIS field which could be used 
as a guide book in setting up a new SIS operation in 
the event it became necessary. 

To provide readily available data vhich could be used to 
outline our operations or to present our accomplishments 
if needed for Congressional testimony or for any other 
similar hearing. 

To outline in general the material contained in our files 
and to indicate its location In order that completely 
detailed data mill be available on any phase of our SIS 
operation in the event such data becomes necessary for ^ny 
reason. I 

The history vhich follows is divided into five volumes vhich 
are described below: 

Volume I contains a chronological record of the administrative 
development of the Bureau's SIS program including the 
Residential Directives establishing the program, the development 
of coverage, the handling of finances, and the use of cover 
companies in the program as veil as other administrative details* 

Volumes II and III contain the history of the Bureau's major 
accomplishments in each individual country as veil as a list 
of all personnel that operated in ths individual countries* 

A bibliography is included for each country. A master list 
of SIS personnel is also included* 

Volumes IV and V, which constitute an addendum to the history, 
contain copies of the SIS annual operations reports which in 
themselves are a history of SIS operations. 
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I. HISTORICAL SUMMARY AND CRITIQUE 
A. ORIGIN AND BACKGROUND 


Early in M«y, 1940, conversations took place between the 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation and Assistant Secretary 
of State A. A, Berle with regard to the desirability of setting up a 
Special Intelligence Service under the auspices of the FBI to gather 
secret intelligence in connection with subversive activities throughout 
the Western Hemisphere, excluding Panama. These conversations resulted 
in further conferences and discussions between the Director of the FBI, 
Ur. Berle, and the respective heads of OKI and G-2. Following agree¬ 
ment among these officials with regard to the establishment of such 
a Service, its scope, jurisdiction, and activities, Mr* Berle under¬ 
took to obtain from the President of the United States a specific 
directive authorising a Special Intelligence Service to operate in 
the Western Hemisphere to be established and operated by the Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. Mr. Berle succeeded in secur¬ 
ing such a Presidential Directive and this was set forth in a memorandum 
signed by Mr. Berle, dated June 24, 1940, addressed to General Sherman 
Miles, Assistant Chief of Staff in charge of G-2, Admiral Walter S. 
Anderson, Director of ONI, and Mr. John Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
FBI. 


The memorandum recorded that Mr. Berle had talked personally 
with the President in the presence of General Miles and had on this 
occasion requested specific advice as to the Presidents wishes con¬ 
cerning the formation of a unit for foreign intelligence work. The 
memorandum stated, "The President said that he wished the field to 
be divided. The FBI should be responsible for foreign intelligence 
work in the Western Hemisphere on the request of the State Department. 

The existing Military Intelligence and Naval Intelligence Branches 
should cover the rest of the world, as and when necessity arises. H 
The memorandum continued that, "It was understood that the proposed 
additional foreign intelligence work should not supersede any exist¬ 
ing work now being done and that the FBI might be called in by the State 
Department on special assignments outside the American Hemisphere under 
special circumstances.•••••” 

Based upon the above Presidential Directive and a specific 
request from the State Department (with full agreement on the part of 
the Military Intelligence Division of the War Department and the Office 
of Naval Intelligence), the Director instructed in June of 1940 that a 
Special Intelligence Service be established within the FBI for secret 
operations in the intelligence field in Latin America. The late Assistant 
Director P. E. Foxworth was appointed by the Director to be in charge of 
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the Special Intelligence Service and its work. It was agreed among 
the officials of the interested agencies and departments of the 
Government that the FBI's Special Intelligence Service would operate 
throughout Latin America (with the exception of Panama which would 
remain under exclusive Army jurisdiction) for the purpose of obtain¬ 
ing all types of information including economic, industrial, financial 
and political that might be of interest to the various departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government. It was also agreed, however, 
that this Servioe would emphasise in its operations abroad the obtain¬ 
ing of data relating to the activities, identities, and the operations 
of individuals and corporations throughout the ’/Testern Hemisphere who 
were acting in a manner detrimental to the best interests of the United 
States in connection with the war then being waged in Burope or otherwise. 

Under appropriate instructions from the Director, Mr. Foxworth 
proceeded imediately to establish an appropriate supervisory staff 
at the Seat of Government in Washington and the Special Intelligence 
Service, whioh will be hereinafter referred to as SIS immediately began 
reoruiting and dispatching to foreign countries in Latin America FBI 
Agents for the purpose of carrying out the above-described mandate. 

B. EARLY ORGANIZATION AND TBCHHIQOOBS EMPLOYED 

Immediately following the formation of SIS at the Seet of 
Government, the Director designated Special Agent J. E. Lawler, who 
was at that time Special Agent in Charge of the Richmond Field Division, 
as Number One Man under Mr. Foxworth. It was contemplated in the 
beginning that most of the assignments would be underoover and that 
FBI Agents proceeding to South America for investigative purposes would 
be able to utilise the pretext of representing some American conmeroial 
firm* It should be noted that no arrangements were perfected with the 
State Department or otherwise £>r the assignment of FBI Agents in 
American Embassies and Consulates abroad, it being contemplated that 
the entire arrangement could best be handled on the basis of undercover 
Agents being sent from Washington with suitable pretext, all of whom 
would report directly back to Washington the information obtained by 
them. 


For the purpose of facilitating this type of operation, the 
Bureau established during August of 1940 offioes at Room 4332, RCA 
Building, 30 Rookefeller Plasa, New York City, wder the fictitious 
name "Importers and Exporters Service Company.” The address was later 
moved to Room 3144, 30 Rookefeller Plasa, New York City. This fictitious 
firm was ostensibly engaging in the business of securing information 
for clients (also fictitious) as to the possibilities of foreign trade 
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in Latin America either with regard to the importation or exporta¬ 
tion of products to and from the United States. Through these ar¬ 
rangements, Agents were assigned for clandestine work in Latin 
America. The first Agents sent into Cuba were utilising the cover of 

] partially owned and controlled byj 

aa rrnfinemH a«i ke/4 Kean aaetiwa^ * — 


of Hew York ty, whose cooperation had been secured. 


It was determined early that the fictitious fir®, described 
above, would not serve effectively as a cover or pretext for actual 
operations in Latin America inasmuch as the ocnpaiy not actually being 
engaged in aiy legitimate business could not be expected to maintain the 
deception for ary appreciable length of tine should Agents traveling 
in Latin America actually begin contacting Latin American business 
interests under the pretext of their cover. The fictitious fir® was 
continued solely as a cover or front for the New York Office in the 
RCA Building until June of 1941, at which time it was discontinued due 
to the fact that experience had shown the Hr® ruse to be more of a 
nuisance and detriment than an advantage. This was particularly true 
with regard to the embarrassment caused by a constant stream of salesmen, 
business investigators of various types, advertising solicitors, etc. 


Following discontinuance of the use of the fictitious fir® 
name, the Bureau continued to operate the office in the RCA Buildlrg 
in New York without any cover or front whatsoever for the purpose of handling 
all necessary arrangements in connection with assigning and maintainlig 
appropriate covers to various undercover FBI Agents. It was determined 
that the office could be maintained such more efficiently and effectively 
without any spurious Hr® name on the door and without offering to anyone 
ary explanation as to the identity, etc., of the occupants. The offloe 
was finally discontinued altogether in November, 1945, as an econoay move 
in view of the then extreme uncertainty as to the Bureau's future in 
foreign intelligence work. Such remaining work ae was necessary in con¬ 
nection with the operations of this office was handled directly fro® within 
the regular New York Field M.vision in the United States Court House, 

Foley Square, New York. 


During the major portion of the tins that the New York SIS 
Office in the RCA Building in New York was functioning under the spurious 
firm n a me of the "Iporters and Ssporters Service Company," no Agent 
was specifically assigned to the maintenance of this particular office 
although it was frequently visited by Agents and Officials of the Bureau 
fro® Washington. A clerical employes was, of course, on constant duty. 

Fbr a short period in late 1940 and early 1941, Special Agent in Charge b7c 
E. A. Souqy maintained more or less direct control of the New York SIS 
Office, h e being succeeded during 1941 by former Special Agentl ”] 

I 1 who continued in charge of this office unti l November. 1942. 

when the latter was succeeded by former Special Agent [ 
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Doyle continued In this capacity until fala resignation In July, 

1945* The office renalnsd under tha «mawH«inTv from that tine 
until It dosed, of Special Agent I [ who had for a num¬ 
ber of years assisted former Special Agent | \ in the operation of 

the office and the handling of its cover arrangenent work. 

In September, 1940, the original group of Agents was dis¬ 
patched to Latin Ansxioa. Special Employee (la ter Special Agen t) 

I sent to Peru: Special Agent 1 to 

Uruguay} special Agent | 1 to Brazil: Special Agent ! | 

I I to ArpnMnet awl Spools! Apentj__] to Venezuela. 

Speci al A gent | | was already in Cuba at this time. Special 

Agent I I or course, bad been operating in Mexico for scan time. 

This represented the first extensive coverage in Latin America. 

Also In September, 1940, arrangements were perfected whereby 
the late Assistant Director p. E. Foxworth traveled throughout Latin 
America ostensibly as a member of an Econcede Cemission engaged in 
conducting a survey of Latin American conditions for the Coordinator 
of Coamerdal and Cultural Relations of Latin America, Mr. Nelson H. 
Rockefeller. During this trip, he contacted suoh representatives of 
SIS who had already been dispatched to Latin America for the purpose of 
consulting with them and facilitating their operations. He mas enabled 
upon his return to furnish considerable reports as to conUtloiw, etc. 
valuable from an intelligence point of view. He was also, of course, 
enabled to advise the Bureau with regard to certain changes and new pro¬ 
cedures that proved advantageous in connection with future SIS operation 
in the He stern Hemisphere. During bis absence from Washington, Special 
Agent J. E. Lawler, his Sunber One Man, actsd in charge of SIS until 
October of 1940, at whd. oh time Mr. Lawler was succeeded by former Special 
Agent in Charge Spencer J. Drayton, who continued in this capacity until 
Mr. Thxworth's return in February, 1941. 

There were as of January 1, 1941, fourteen Bureau employees 
either stationed or traveling in Latin America on intelligence work in 
additi on to Mr. F oxworth. The latter included former Special Agent in 
Charge~ L who had been spending the major portion of his time 

in Mexico since September, 1939, but who was formally assigned to Mexico 
City in September, 1940, with permission to use the facilities of the 
United States Embaeqr there, although he was not foimlly attached to the 
Sobassy, with specif ic title, etc, un til later. The above also included 
former Special Aeent l I who had been prior to the advent of 

SIS engaged in police training activities in Brasil and Bogota, Colombia, 
as an open, accredited representative of the Bureau. He was at the 
of the formation of STS engaged in conducting certain training in counter¬ 
intelligence activities for tbs Colombian Any and polios organisations 
in Bogota, Colombia, and was in connection with his assign*nt submitting 
certain intelligence reports concerning conditions, etc. in Colombia. 

In the beginning. Agents selected for these Latin American as¬ 
signee nta were brought into Washington from the domestic Held and furnished 
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brief training consisting of being as throughly briefed as eaa 
practicable with regard to the country to which they were being 
assigned and the work and information expected from then. Certain 
material was obtained for briefing purposes from the files oi the 
Any, Navy, State Department and the Treasury Department. The Agents 
were also required to study available literature, etc. concerning 
the country to which they were proceeding. It was not as a rule 
possible to brief the Agents with regard to subversive activities 
and conditions of this kind for the reason that such information 
was not available in the United States. It should be remembered in 
passing that there had arisen in the United States considerable ap¬ 
prehension with regard to the extent of Nazi penetration and Nazi activi¬ 
ties throughout Latin America. (This was true to a leaser extent with 
regard to Italian Fascist, Spanish Fhlanglat, and Canonist activities.) 
Much publicity had occurred, practically all of which was couched in 
alarmist'phraseology without ary specific or accurate information. The 
Bureau discovered upon undertaking the program that there was a complete 
absence of ary accurate data or details concerning the true extent or 
nature of subversive activities, current or potential, in Latin America. 
It was, of course, true that the Bureau itself had accumulated certain 
specific leads and data requiring investigation from its handling of 
intelligence work in the United States. This wae true with regard t> 
espionage leads growing out of the Ducase and leads arising from prior 
FBI investigation of Nazi and Falangist activities in the United States. 
The Agents were thoroughly briefed, of course, concerning these matters 
insofar as information was available. 

In addition to the above-described briefing, insofar as was 
practicable Agents undertaking these foreign aasignnenta were from the 
outset trained with the cooperation of the FBI Technical Laboratory 
in the use of aeoret inks and codes. Originally the Special Agents 
were furnished with a so-called X code designed for use in sending 
cablegrams and for transmittal of messages through the mail if necessary. 
The Agents quickly determined that the use of this code in cablegrams 
was not possible because the Latin American countries had laws requiring 
the registration of oodes used over their oomnunlcations facilities. 

There was then developed the so-called XI code designed to permit very 
brief messages to be concealed within the context of normal length 
cryptic letters. 

In the beginning, of course, efforts were made to secure the 
services of Spedal Agents who had sons knowledge of the language of 
the oountry to which they were assigned; however, this not always being 
possible, some early language training was afforded the Agents by per¬ 
mitting them to study at ocswnsrcial language schools (usually Berlitz) 
while undergoing training with their respective cover companies. In 
the beginning. Agents sent out undercover were furnished very little 
training as to their covers, this being due to the fact that the cover 
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companies themselves were not inclined to undertake at this tine long 
and sometimes expensive training programs for the individual Agents 
being assigned under the particular cover involved. 

A post office bar located in Nee York City was assigned to 
each Agent as the address to which he would correspond by mail and 
furnish the intelligence information obtained by him. It should be 
noted, of course, that the united States was not at this time involved 
in war and some latitude was permitted with regard to the use of 
"double talk" and cryptic letters of the kind designed to convey a 
special meaning in the way of information despite the faot that no 
specific oode was used. Some difficulty was experienced with these 
letters despite the fact that the United States and the various Latin 
American countries involved had no censorship regulations at the time, 
the difficulty being caused ty the British, who were at war and who 
were maintaining a very dose and active watch with regard to world¬ 
wide mail and other oommini cations channels. In the event the British 
did obtain access to the contents of such a letter while same was 
transiting Trinidad or some other British controlled point, they would 
upon occasion become suspicious of the writer and undertake to determine 
the bona fides thereof. 

As night be expected due to conditions and drctmstances 
over which the Bureau had absolutely no control, the volume of intelli¬ 
gence information from each Agent ms in the beginning and for some 
time thereafter quite small and of little real value. The Agents were, 
of oourse, more or less completely unfami liar with the countries in 
which they were trying to operate and usually very deficient with 
regard to the use of the language thereof. The chance of worthwhile 
accompli shoe nt in the way of local orientation and the establishment 
of worthwhile informants and sources of information naturally required 
considerable time. Meanwhile, of oourse, the Agent, who was usually 
alone in the particular country to which he had been assigned, was 
possessed of a very poor pretext for clandestine operations and the 
widening of his circle of acquaintances. He was possessed of a very 
poor, inadequate and extremely slow means of comnunLcation. (They 
were authorised to use cable but only in oases of extrema emergency 
due to the utter impracticability of a satisfactory oode for comme r c i al 
cable purposes.) The letter communication from the Agent to the Bureau 
frequently required weeks and even longer in the event the British or 
some other interested intelligence service delayed the mail for inter¬ 
ception purposes. Even when a pound.cation pane through it contained 
only small isolated bits of uncorrelated and uncoordinated information. 

(The Y code ordinarily required approximately three large pages of 
close typing in the guise of a normal letter to encipher approximately 
one line of information). The secret ink was not much more satisfactory 
inasmuch as the Bureau (including the Technical Laboratory) was inn 
experimental stags with regard to the use of secret ink and proper reagents. 
Considerable experience with regard to actual use was required to attain 
aiy appreciable degree of Improvement and perfection. 



The Isolated and uncorrelated bits of information sent in 
by the various undercover representatives was when received at the 
Seat of Government transcribed into an appropriate letter and disseminated 
to the State Department, as well as to 1CTD and OMT« These Agencies 
would ordinarily take no action with regard to such transmissions 
from the Bureau insofar as can be de tend nod except invariably the 
( State Department and frequently MED and ONI would distribute the in¬ 

formation through their safe diplomatic means of ooamunieation to 
their respective representatives safely and comfortably established 
within the United States Diplomatie Mission in the country to which 
the information related and from whence it had emanated • The almost 
Invariable result would be a diplomatic dispatch or cable reply 
from the particular diplomatic office involved deiying and denouncing 
the authenticity of the original information supplied ty the undercover 
Agent. 


The Bureau learned through very difficult experience that 
virtually ary information referred to a diplomatic officer of the State 
Department, the Any or the Navy in practically aqr foreign country 
for comment from Washington would invariably result in denunciations 
of the information, as well as its source, unless the particular diplo¬ 
matic officer had previously received and reported from sources of bis 
own similar information. The most unfortunate aspect of the matter 
resulted from the proclivity of these diplomatic offloors to immediately 
attempt by their own investigative means to ascertain the identity of 
the clandestine source of the material in question. This, of course, 
resulted in active efforts on the part of the various Embassies in Latin 
America to uncover Bureau undercover Agents. This became Increasingly 
embarrassing as the volume of material from eaoh ountry increased inasmuch 
as the regularly constituted and authenticated diplomatic offioers ordinarily 
considered these clandestine reports as being a reflection upon their own 
efforts in the intelligence field. 

While it would be a serious mistake to attempt to defend 
the authenticity and aoouraoy of these early intelligence reports from 
undercover PEI representatives, (the pioneer Agents could in reality 
perform little except report rumors, etc. coming to their attention 
without any possibility of actual verification) the reports were at 
least as good as the ordinary transmissions from the United States 
diplomatic mission in the particular country involved, particularly 
in the specialised field of subversive activities. 

Trom the beginning it was obvious there was needed much 
closer liaison and coordination between the FHI representatives serving 
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abroad and the regular diplomatic missions assigned in the same 
countries• It mas, however, impossible to effect this procedure until 
much later due to the extreme reluctance of the State Department and 
its Ambassadors abroad to have FBI Agents stationed in the respective 
Embassies and Consulates under diplomatic cover. It mas obviously 
impossible to have FBI undercover operatives themselves maintain per¬ 
sonal contact and liaison with the various fiebassies and diplomatic 
missions abroad. Ibis apparent need mas brought to the attention of 
the Bureau by Mr. Fooororth upon his return from the above-desoribed 
survey in Latin America. 

On April 17, 1941, the Bureau attempted through a conference 
with Mr. Berle of the State Department to arrange the assignment of 
a limited number of Bureau SIS representatives under diplomatic oover 
in the United States Embassies and Consulates abroad. Mr. Berle advised 
frankly that he realised the need for this procedure and mould attempt 
to arrange same. He mas, however, frank in stating that he anticipated 
considerable objection and opposition from other quarters within the 
State Department, particularly the Foreign Service both In Washington 
and abroad. 


Shortly following the return of Mr. Faxworth from the above- 
mentioned survey, he mas assigned to be in charge of the National 
Defense Division (later renamed the Security Division), and SIS, as 
a part of this Division, mas placed directly under the supervision 
of former Special Agent in Charge Spencer J. Drayton, who as indicated 
above had been acti ng for some mont hs as Mr. Ftaxworth's Number One Man. 
Former Special Agentl I was designated as Number One Man 

to Mr. Drayton. Shortly thereafter Mr. Spruille Braden, the then Uhl ted 
States Ambassador to Colombia, took the initiative in requesting from 
the State Department the assigment of a Bureau Agent to ths American 
Babassy in Bogota for the purpose of handling subversive activities in¬ 
vestigations and the coordination of intelligence activities in Colombia 
during the emergency. This assigment which was effected in April, 

1941, mas in reality the forerunner of what eventually became the 
Bureau*s "Legal Attache system," consisting of networks of Agents and 
employees in each country in la tin America operating under a Bureau 
Agent assigned in each United States fiibassy with the title of "Legal 
Attache." This mas a long time in coming, however, and in the beginning 
no effort mas made to establish the Bureau Agent sent to Bogota, Colombia, 
for eervioe in the Babassy as ths administrative officer in charge of 
Bureau activities in the country of Colombia. He mas imtruoted to 
render such assistance as might be possible and practicable to the 
undercover men, particularly in regard to the handling of their correspon¬ 
dence with the Bureau through the pouch. 


miring the spring and summer of 1941, the recruitment of Agents 
for servioe In Latin America mas expanded considerably and pursuant to 
State Department approval, the Bureau started worldtoward a goal 
of having 250 Agents in Latin America by November of 1942. It should 
be noted that in addition to Bureau Agents, efforts had been made from 
the outset to employ special employees toj ths purpose of carrying on 
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intelligence work in Latin America. In the latter connection, 
efforts nere, of course, made to employ individuals from other walks 
of life who had extensive experience in Latin America and know¬ 
ledge as to the language* A number of such special employees were 
employed and furnished the necessary instruction and training with 
regard to the matter of forwarding oommunications, etc. to the 
Bureau through an appropriate drop box in Mew York City. Considerable 
information of value from an intelligence viewpoint was received 
from some of these special employees although as a general rule it 
was discovered that FBI Agents even with their limited knowledge 
of Latin America and their limited knowledge of the language involved 
still offered much more promise with regard to eventual success and 
efficiency in this type of operation than did special employees hired 
from other walks of life. It should not be overlooked, however, 
that some of the special employees became exceedingly adept and con¬ 
stituted extremely valuable SIS employees. A number of these remained 
with the Bureau in the SIS field serving in increasingly efficient 
capacities until the end of the war. 

During the sumner of 1941, Mr. Drayton was replaced by 
former Special Agent in Charge Frank Holloman as Chief of the SIS 
DLvision. It had by this time been discovered that the increased 
tempo with regard to the recruitment of Agents for service in Ldln 
America would require formal language training on a somewhat whole¬ 
sale basis inasmuch as the number of Bureau Agents in the domestic 
field with aiy reasonable degree of knowledge of either Spanish or 
Portuguese was quite limited. For this reason, a regular language 
train ing school was Institu ted by the Bureau, being taught by Special 
Agent I I This school was in the very beginning 

conducted by SIS itself, but was during the fall of 1941 transferred 
under the jurisdiction of the Training Division in order that SIS 
training could be carried on on the same basis as other Bureau train¬ 
ing. 


As of July 1, 1941, 26 Special Agents and Special Employees 
were assigned by the Bureau in Latin America or already underway to 
their assignments in Latin American countries. During the summer 
of 1941, it was also possible to secure the assignment of one FBI 
Agent under diplomatic cover in the United States Embassy in each 
of the following cities: Santiago, Chile; Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; 
and Caracas, Ve nezuela. D uring tbs same period, former Special 
Agent in Charge ! \ who had been serving in Mexico in a some¬ 

what informal capacity, was formally attached to the American 
Bribassy under diplomatic cover. The titles used by these represen¬ 
tatives stationed in Babassies abroad varied, some of them being 
known as Legal Attache, others as Civil Attache, and some just Attache. 
They were, in effeot, serving in the same capacity as undercover 
representatives except that they were enjoying diplomat!o cover and 
were required to assist the undercover Agents wherever praotloable, 
particularly with regard to handling comnunications to and from the 
Bureau through the diplomatic pouch. In addition to the above, 
there was dispatched to Quito, Ecuador, during the summer of 1941, 
an FBI Agent assigned in the open for the purpose of working with 
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the Ecuadorean Government and police officials In the field of 
subversive activities. Also, an Agent was assigned openly to 
Hamilton, Bermuda, for the purpose of maintaining appropriate 
liaison with British Intelligence and Security representatives 
in Belinda where a large and vexy important British oontrol point 
for censorship operations was being carried on at the time. 

As might be expected, both the volume and quality of 
lnfoxmation from Bureau representatives in Latin America had begun 
to improve markedly. The first Agents sent out in 1940 had by this 
time begun to become reasonably well oriented and adjusted in Latin 
America; also, the few scattered Agents assigned in a total of five 
United States Embassies in Latin America were proving to be of 
tremendous assistance in connection with the entire SIS program. 

It will, of course, be realised that the Service was still far from 
efficient and was in fact still in a strict pioneering and experi¬ 
mental stage at the time of the Pearl Harbor Attack on December 7, 
1941. Much of the information being obtained in Latin America, it 
was later determined, was at that time emanating from "professional 
informants" who were extremely plentiful and very active In all of 
the Latin American countries. These "professional Informants" were 
individuals who had discovered through prior dealings with United 
States Embassy representatives and British representatives that they 
could earn money ty furnishing information of an intelligence nefcre. 
Their information was never investigated or checked for accuracy, 
confirmation, etc. and ordinarily they were shrewd enough to realize 
quite early in the game that they could increase their earnings and 
the sale prioe of their information, the more startling its nature. 
Bureau Agents working under cover, as well as those working under 
diplomatic cover in the various Embassies, could not very well avoid 
cooing in contact with these "professional informants." As a matter 
of fact, this type of individual in practically all of the Latin 
Amerioan countries had become so enthusiastic with regard to the 
money to be made from this sort of thing that they engaged in seeking 
out Amerioane and British on a somewhat wholesale basis always 
striving to enlist new clients and new customers for their thriving 
trade. 


It required time and experience for Bureau Agents to be 
able to recognize and deal properly with these "professional informants. 
The information furnished by these sources was, of course, not always 
fictitious and, as a matter of faot, the Information was frequently 
based upon considerable truth, although almost always colored and 
somewhat exaggerated. It was aleo upon occasion manufactured out 
of whole cloth and all kinds of forgeries, fraudulent eneay codes, 

•to. were being foisted off not only on Bureau representatives, hut. 
also on United States Military Attaches, United States lfeval Attaches, 
and other allied intelligence representatives in Latin America, in¬ 
cluding the British, in return for substantial payments of money. 
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C* LATER ORGANI ZAT ION AND IMPROTOMB1IT OF TECHNIQUE 

Under the stimulus provided by the United States 1 entry 
into the war, SIS coverage was speeded up immediately and the 
Bureau began inmediately to strive for a goal of 500 Agents assigned 
in Latin America at the earliest possible moment. There was, of 
course, complete agreement from the State Department and otter 
interested Government Departments and Agencies concerning this 
program. The recruitment of Agents from the Domestic Field was 
accelerated and the training program at the Seat of Government, under 
the auspices of the Training and Inspection Division, was stepping 
up in an effort to train and dispatch to Latin America for assignment 
all available Agents in the shortest possible period 6f time. 


The New York SIS Of fice, then operat ing under the super¬ 
vision of former Special Agent l ~l accelerated its work 

with regard to obtaining covers for Agents and increased training 
vrLth regard to the use of these covers. 

Immediately following Pearl Harbor, that is, on December 
11, 1941, the Bureau dispatched seven additional Agents to Mexico 
for the purpose of covering vital points in that country 6uch as 
Baja California and other danger points from the standpoint of possi¬ 
ble enemy landing or subversive activities. 


During the latter part of December, 1941, two Special Agents 
of the FBI were assigned indefinitely in a constant travel status 
throughout Latin America to act as special couriers and expediters 
for the purpose of assisting Bureau representatives generally in the 
carrying an of intelligence work. These men were frequently referred 
to as SIS Traveling Inspectors, although they were not in reality 
inspectors and did not actually perform ordinary inspection duties, 
flhen these two representatives were initially assigned to the above- 
described duties, the Bureau did not have, properly speaking, any 
establishments whatsoever in Latin America susceptible to an ordinary 
Bureau inspection. Qie of the traveling couriers was assigned under¬ 
cover as a news reporter and the other one was assigned under the 
cover of a State Department courier. 


Arrangements were perfected with the State Department for 
the use of their cable oonmunications facilities in order -that FBI 
Agents stationed in Embassies abroad could dispatoh to the Bureau 
messages of sufficient length to set out important intelligence data 
coded in an "X* code developed by the FBI Technical Laboratory for 
cable use, the cables to be routed to the Bureau Through the State 
Department 1 s Codes and Communications Section. 

Also, the Supervisory Staff of the SIS Division at the 
Seat of Government was increased and the work with regard to 
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supervising, coordinating, and disseminating SIS intelligence in¬ 
formation to the State and other interested Goverment Departments 
mas accelerated and improved upon. 

At this time, the Bureau's SIS Monograph Project mas 
launched at the Seat of Governnent, the object being to prepare 
a monograph on each of the Latin American countries which mould 
contain all of the intelligence data obtained or obtainable by 
the Bureau, along with necessary background information concerning 
the country involved to make the monograph valuable not only for 
briefing purposes, but also as the information available with re¬ 
gard to subversive activities and other intelligence information 
in each of the Latin American countries. 

Efforts mere speeded up to obtain State Department as¬ 
sistance and cooperation in connection with the assignment of 
additional FBI Agents in United States Embassies and Consulates 
abroadj also efforts to set up and operate an FBI radio network in 
Latin America mere intensified, approval being secured from the 
State Department and the Colombian Governnent (through the coopera¬ 
tion and good offices of United States Ambassador Spruille Braden) 
to establish a radio in the United States Embassy in Bogota, Colombia, 
for the transmission of intelligence and other information to the 
Bureau. Subsequently in April, 1942, this radio station mas completed 
and began transmitting on regular schedules to the Bureau's master 
station located near Washington, D. C. 

During April, 1942, former Special Agent in Charge Frank 
Holloman mas succeeded as Chief of the SIS Division by C. H. Carson, 
who remained in this capacity until the final closing of the SIS 
Division and the oessatioh of its work on May 1, 1947. 

Following the departure of Special Agent] | 

previously mentioned, as the Assistant to the Chief of the SIS 
Division, Special Agent H. M. Clegg mas named the Assistant Chief. 
Upon the departure of Cleg g for assign nent in Latin America in 
March, 1945, Special Agent l | mas made Assistant Chief and 

continued in this position until It"waa decided to terminate SIS 
operations. 


Former Special Agent l I who had during February 

of 1942 departed on a personal tour of Latin America for the purpose 
of making brief visits to each country and surveying conditions therein 
in behalf of the Bureau's program, returned to Washington in April 
and mas immediately assigned to the supervision of operations designed 
to strengthen and intensity FBI coverage in Latin America, particularly 
with regard to the use of better covers for the clandestine Agents 
and better cover training in order to permit them more freedom of 
action in obtaining intelligence data. 
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During April of 1942, an FBI Agent was sent by the 
Bureau to Ottawa. Canada, for the purpose of aarvinc in direct 



During May of 1942, the Bureau, following appropriate ^ 
clearance from the State Department, began training and dis¬ 
patching male stenographers to assist FBI Agents assigned in 
United States Embassies abroad. FBI Agents were dispatched 

at the eawift ■Mira tn Port of Srvftl w. TrMrririaH- nnrt W ngat.nn- 

Jamaica 

An Agent*was also dispatched to Havana, Cuba, at the request (S) 
of the State Department for the purpose of assisting the Cuban 
police in connection with intelligence matters. It had been 
agreed that this Agent would enjoy the cooperation of the United 
States Embassy in Cuba to the extent of being enabled to utilize 
the diplomatic pouch for the transmission of correspondence to 
the Bureau. 


During May, 1942, the Bureau finally succeeded in ob¬ 
taining the necessary clearance for an FBI Agent to be stationed 
in the United States Bnbassy in Buenos Aires, Argentina, for 
the purpose of assisting in intelligence wort:. Additional radio 
stations were opened in May and June in Santiago, Chile, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, and Quito, Ecuador. Dozing July, 1942, we assigned 
Agents as Tice Consuls to seven Vice Consulates in Chile and 
shortly thereafter two Agents were assigned as Assistant Consuls 
in two Argentine cities. 


Meanwhile approximately 25 Agents per month were being 
processed, trained, etc. and dispatched to Latin America in an 
undercover capacity. This intensification of the recruitment 
of Agents for service in Latin Amerioa, most of whom were still 
going down in an undercover capacity, necessitated a thorough 
canvass of the domestic field through the cooperation of the 
various Special Agents in Charge in quest of appropriate and 
qualified volunteers for these foreign assignments. While 
there was never any hard and fast Bureau rule with regard to 
the use of volunteers only on foreign assignments, efforts 
were at all times made to utilize volunteers if available. It 
had been found impracticable and unwise to permit Agents to 
be accompanied on SIS assignments by wives and families for 
which reason efforts were made to confine the assigneents 











insofar as possible and practicable to the ranks of umarried 
Agents. During this same period, the Bureau was striving to 
cope with enormous problems and responsibilities in the Domestic 
Field Service brought about by the sudden onset of war with such 
attendant problems as greatly increased work in the field of 
espionage, sabotage, alien enemy control, etc. Every effort 
was made, of course, in the recruitment of Agents for Foreign 
Service to avoid at this extremely critical and crucial period 
disrupting the Domestic Field and veteran Agents with key assign¬ 
ments in the Domestic Field Service were not ordinarily considered 
available for SIS assignment and, as a matter of fact, most of them 
did not even volunteer for such assignment for a number of reasons. 

Due to the above and other reasons, the overwhelming 
majority of Agents recruited for SIS Service during this period 
were young and somewhat limited in FBI Domestic Field investigative 
experience. Virtually none of the Agents on these assignments bad 
the benefit of aiy prior administrative and supervisory experience. 
Every effort was, of course, being made to dispatch the Agents to 
the areas in Latin America where their services were most needed. 
However, it was virtually impossible to determine such facts in 
Washington at the time; also, inasmuch as the overwhelming majority 
at' the men being sent out were still going under cover, it was to 
s ome extent necessary to dispatch the Agents as rapidly as possible 
to those areas for which covers could be located. The primary need 
at this time was considered to be the matter of getting the Agents 
out on assignment, particularly inasmuch as it had been determined 
that an Agent could not be expected to produce ary worthwhile in¬ 
formation until after he had served on assignment for a number of 
months at the very minimum in order to learn local customs, the 
language, etc. 

To illustrate the extremely rapid increase in our coverage 
during the early months following our entry into the war, it should 
be noted that as of July 1, 1942, a total of 152 FBI Special Agents 
and Special Employees, exclusive of all clerical personnel, including 
radio operators, were assigned abroad on the SIS program. 

During this period of such rapid growth, despite an ex¬ 
treme paucity of information as to actual conditions with regard 
to the amount of necessary work, etc. in each of the various countries 
which would have permitted more careful and more accurate planning 
and assignnent, it was probably inevitable that mistakes and errors 
would be made of such a nature as to cause future difficulty. 




While the quantity and quality of the intelligence flow 
from the Bureau coverage in Latin America continued to grow, certain 
basic difficulties and undesirable factors not only continued with 
the increase of coverage, but actually became much more acute. 

This was particularly true with regard to the complete lack of 
coordination within the SIS Held as among the various Agents 
performing work abroad. Each Agent and employee was more or less 
working on direct asslgnoent and charter from Washington without 
arything approaching adequate local supervision, coordination, and 
assistance. The Agents who had been assigned in the Snbassies were 
doing the beet that could be expected, but they could not keep in 
touch with the constantly increasing number of undercover men to 
ary adequate extent and they, of course, had no authority for local 
supervision and coordination. The traveling couriers, frequently 
referred to as traveling inspectors, were extremely limited by the 
nature of their covers, transportation, etc. in maintaining contact 
with such a large number of Agents and employees scattered throughout 
the entire Western Hemisphere. The increased volume of intelligence 
information sent to Washington from our undercover representatives 
intensified the hostility of the local Embassies and Diplomatic 
officers toward these unknown suppliers of information to Washington, 
such information frequently being either completely unknown and un¬ 
reported to the regular Diplomatic Missions or in some respects 
directly contrary to current reports being submitted ty such Missions. 

These conditions, of course, resulted in increased activity 
on the part of United States diplomatic officers (State, War and 
Davy) stationed abroad toward the end of uncovering, exposing, and 
embarrassing the Bureau's undercover Agents. Unfortunately this was 
frequently not very difficult to perform inasmuch as the Bureau's 
undercover representatives were in large measure young, healthy, 
intelligent, personable Americans of draft age and obvious military 
potentiality operating under weak and frequently illogical covers 
in the Latin American countries despite the fact that their country 
was at war. In the majority of instances. Bureau representatives 
were somewhat conspicuous due to circumstances over which they had 
absolutely no control and virtually all of them were at various times 
suspected. 


Some of the undercover people in order to obtain the con¬ 
fidence of pro-Nazi individuals and thus obtain informtion from 
within pro-Nazi ranks were engaging in what appeared to local United 
States State Department, Military officials and Naval officials to 
be extremely questionable and suspicious activities and associations. 
Mary of the men also became suspected by the British, some legitimately 
and others apparently solely due to the fact that the British suspected 
them of being Bureau representatives and desired to expose them by 
embarrassment and harassment. 
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The Bureau had become so Insistent with regard to the 
necessity and urgency of FBI Agents being stationed in Embassies 
and Cons ula tes abroad under diplomatic cover that despite continued 
reluctance on the part of many diplomatic missions abroad by November 
of 191*2 Bureau representatives were stationed in all ttoited States 
Embassies throughout Latin America with the exception of Honduras 
and Panama. In the larger countries, a number of men had been so 
assigned, some in the Embassies and some in the various Consulates. 
Through the cooperation of ltr. Berle, clearance was obtained from 
the State Department for exclusive use of the title "Legal Attache" 
by FBI representatives in United States Embassies abroad with the 
sole exception of Mexico and Haiti in which countries the United 
States Ambassadors objected so strongly to the term "Legal Attache" 
that the Bureau consented to use in these two countries the term 
"Civil Attache." 

The Bureau in July, 19l*2, decided after careful delibera¬ 
tion to establish in each tftiited States Babassy throughout Latin 
America where we had representatives, an Office to have local juris¬ 
diction and administrative supervision of the work for the entire 
country involved. These Offices were modeled, for all practicable 
purposes, as closely after FBI Domestic Field Offices as possible. 

The Legal Attache in each country was designated as being in charge 
of the Office and was charged with ohe responsibility for the 
administrative supervision under the Bureau's direction of all work 
performed in the particular country involved. Thus, the Legal 
Attache became in' effect an FBI Special Agent in Charge. At the 
same time, the Bureau instituted the practice of transmitting all 
instructions, etc. of a general and uniform nature via the medium 
of "Memoranda to All Legal Attaches", which were numbered and pre¬ 
pared along the general lines of traditional Bureau Bulletins and 
traditional SAC Letters. 

E(y the end of 19l*2 the Bureau had succeeded in establishing 
radio stations in the following foreign localities: Bogota, Colombia; 
Santiago, Chile; Quito, Ecuador; Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; Havana, Cuba; 
Lima, Peru; and Montevideo, Uruguay. Also, arrangements were being 
perfected as rapidly as possible to establish radios in additional 
countries. The FBI Technical Laboratory had devised for SIS use a 
special cipher code which was substituted for the old "X" code in 
all countries wherein we had Offices established having diplomatic 
immunity. 

The Bureau had succeeded by this time in establishing Agents 
in many of the TSiited States Consulates in South America, particularly 
in the larger and more important countries. These Agents became, under 
the above described procedure, virtual Resident Agents and their Offices 
in the respective Consulates were patterned as closely as possible and 
practicable after traditional Resident Agency Offices in the United 
States. 




At the sane tine, there ties adopted and approved by the 
3ureau a unifona system of reporting by the SIS Offices involving 
the use of a standard and unifona report form especially designed 
for use by Legal Attaches. This report was fundamentally based 
very closely upon the traditional FBI Domestic Field report form, 
although, of course, certain changes had to be inc&rporated due 
to the peculiar nature of SIS work such as the fact that practically 
all information being reported originally emanated from confidential 
informants and the additional fact that virtually all information 
reported was transmitted to other Agencies of the united States 
Government for informative purposes. 

Upon the establishment of Legal Attaches Offices in the 
various Embassies patterned closely after F3I Domestic Field Offices, 
the Bureau instituted the program of having each Legal Attache care¬ 
fully corrdinate his work within the United States Qabassy, In this 
regard, the Legal Attache was required to keep the Ambassador informed 
personally and otherwise with regard to the intelligence data obtained 
and being reported upon. Coordination was also worked out with the 
local Ukiited States lilitary and Naval Attaches through a series of 
weekly conferences and also mutual distribution on a selective basis 
of reports and information .obtained in the intelligence field. The 
Legal Attaches were instructed to be especially careful in keeping 
l&litary and Naval Attaches / promptly advised of all information 
having special military or naval interest. In practically all of 
the Qnbassies, the united States Ambassadors, being particularly 
impressed with the value of the work being performed by the Office 
of the Legal Attache, in contrast v/ith prior conditions locally, 
instructed that the Legal Attache would be the Qnbassy official 
designated as coordinator of intelligence information within the 
Bnbassy. Within a very short period of time, each Legal Attache 
became firmly established as the responsible American official with 
regard to clandestine intelligence matters, particularly in the 
field of subversive activities and matters related thereto. 

The enlargement of the SIS Supervisory setup and organi¬ 
zation at the Seat of Government had kept pace correspondingly with 
the increased coverage and organization in the Field. It never did 
become, however, necessary to build up an unduly top-heavy organi¬ 
zation at the Seat of Government from the standpoint of numbers of 
personnel engaged, etc. The largest number of supervisors assigned 
to this project at the Seat of Government at any one time was 
twenty—four supervisors, which number was assigned only for a 
brief period during the very peak of SIS operations. 

SIS files and indices, which had from the outset been 
established and maintained within the SIS Offices at the Seat of 
Government, were, during the winter of 19h2-19h3, transferred 
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to the regular Bureau Files Division along with the necessary 
clerical personnel, etc. who had been engaged in working on the 
project in the SIS Offices. 

From the viewpoint of an outside observer, the Bureau’s 
SIS program after the above improvements had become an extremely 
efficient and capable organization. From a strictly FBI administra¬ 
tive viewpoint, however, it was still far below ordinary Bureau 
standards and in many respects just entering upon its most acute 
experimental and development stage. The mere issuance of instru- 
tions from Washington to the newly developed Legal Attaches, most 
of idiom were extremely limited in investigative experience, virtually 
all being without any prior administrative or supervisory experience, 
did not by any means immediately solve the many problems and diffi¬ 
culties inherent in this type of work. As might be expected many 
mistakes were made by the newly fledged Legal Attaches due to lack 
of experience together with the fact that they were in many respects 
coping with an entire new and unexplored problem. It required time 
to properly synchronize and adjust the undercover Agent program in 
each country as an efficient and smoothly working part of each Legal 
Attache's Office. Problems with regard to the handling of conferences 
with these undercover men, the supervision of their work, safe means 
of communication whereby the undercover people could safely furnish 
their output promptly to the Legal Attache’s Office, required time 
and considerable experimentation. 

The Bureau was still attempting by every means possible 
to accelerate its total coverage throughout Latin America. Agents 
were being sent out at the rate of approximately twenty-five to 
thirty Agents per month and it was not possible or practicable for 
many reasons to coordinate this additional coverage carefully with 
the Office of the Legal Attache. It must, of course, be kept in 
mind that during the flrdfc few months following the establishment 
of the Legal Attache system very few of the Legal Attaches had any 
comprehensive picture themselves of the actual work within their 
own country. Many of them were quite new to the country at the 
time of being designated and much of the work was still largely 
unexplored and surveyed. 

Some effort was made to solicit from each Legal Attache 
estimates as to the number of people needed by them, but these 
solicitations proved almost completely valueless and the Bureau 
continued to send undercover people out on more or less the same 
basis as before. 

This state of affairs enormously complicated the problems . 
of the newly designated Legal Attache who was already struggling with 
many difficulties. The overall result was, of course, that within 





a period of months. Agents were definitely overcrowded in some 
areas in so far as the work to be pcrfonaed was concerned while 
other Offices were suffering from a lack of Agents, Every effort 
was being made to augment the Staff of each Legal Attache by send¬ 
ing Agents into the various countries assigned as Assistant Legal 
Attaches and assigned in Consulate Offices, There were serious 
limitations, however, as to the rapidity with which this phase of 
the program could be carried on due to a variety of reasons, 
including the necessity for clearance and approval from the State 
Department, and the particular Enbassy involved for each such 
assignment. It vras inevitable that many of these undercover 
people were not properly supervised, especially during the early 
days of the Legal Attache system ana for a number of months subse¬ 
quent thereto. 

It should be mentioned in passing that early in January, 
191+3, the Bureau dispatched to Latin America, eighteen Special 
Agents from the Domestic Field especially qualified on plant survey 
work for the purpose of surveying throughout the entire hemisphere 
a total of lol* different companies, installations, ports and organi¬ 
zations with a total of 150 branch facilities, requiring physical 
survey. These surveys were conducted at the request of the State 
Department, War Department, Navy Department and the War Production 
Board. This project was eminently successful from the standpoint 
of the work accomplished and the results obtained. These eighteen 
Special Agents however were in all respects completely without prior 
training in foreign work and*had no knowledge whatsoever with regard 
to the Spanish or Portuguese language.- The Legal Attaches and their 
Staffs (still extremely meager in most countries) were required to 
furnish every assistance in the plant survey project in order to 
expedite it to the greatest possible extent. This, of course, 
resulted in many of the Legal Attaches neglecting vital portions 
of their normal work, particularly from an administrative viewpoint; 
that is, the constant supervising and assisting of the various 
undercover Agents still being sent into the countries as rapidly 
as possible. 

Some Legal Attaches proved completely inadequate to their 
task and had to be replaced. A very few began to resign and enter 
the Armed Services. Morale throughout the Field Service in Latin 
America suffered to some extent especially during the Spring and 
Summer of 19k3t following overwhelming allied victories in North 
Africa and Sicily.' These victories, of course, did to some extent 
deflate the importance of intelligence work in Latin America or at 
least the urgency thereof due to the fact that danger from enemy 
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invasion no longer existed, A much larger percentage of resignations 
began to occur from the undercover personnel and some of these Agents 
after short periods of assignment became thoroughly disgusted with 
local conditions and completely disillusioned when faced with some¬ 
thing entirely different from the glamorous picture visioned by them 
before undertaking the assignment. A relatively small number either 
resigned or requested a transfer back to the Domestic Field, despite 
the fact that the Bureau had expended considerable sums of money in 
training and preparing them for the assignment, not to mention the 
important time element in training and preparing replacements which 
could not be expected to produce worthwhile results until they had 
been on assignment for a number of months. The Agents were, of 
course, subjected to all kinds of ridicule and embarrassing questions 
from large number of American Military and Naval personnel stationed 
throughout Latin America as to wby they were not in uniform and were 
trying to sell soap, magazines or perform some other ostensibly 
unimportant and non-war connected job. 

Due to the above and many other reasons and circumstances, 
all more or less completely out from under the Bureau's control, a 
considerable number of resignations and requested transfers from SIS 
took place during 1943 mostly as indicated above from undercover 
people. It should be kept in mind, however, that each resignation 
or request of transfer from SIS attracted especial attention due 
to the nature of the circumstances involved in order that an incorrect 
picture will not be presented. As a matter of fact, the percentage 
of resignations, plus requested transfers, was considerably lower 
than the actual percentage of resignations during the same period 
from the Bureau's Domestic Field Service* The fact, however, re¬ 
mains that a considerable number of resignations did occur in the 
one phase of the Service in which none should have occurred. 

Meanwhile, expansion of the SIS Field coverage was con¬ 
tinued at the same rate as previously until October 4, 1943, at which 
time, the Bureau ceased further SIS assignments except wherever special 
need might arise, such assignments to be personally approved by the 
Director. At the time of this particular order, the Bureau had a 
total of 7 383 employees assigned to SIS work, including a total of 
94 employees assigned in various Divisions at the Seat of Government 
engaged on matters pertaining to Slfe and also including a number 
of employees in New Tork City assigned more or less exclusively to 
SIS work and nu tters pertaining thereto. On this particular date, 
the Bureau had its largest total coverage consisting of Special 
Agents on foreign assignment, the total figure being 349. On the 
same date, the Bureau had assigned abroad 29 radio employees, 10 
translators, cryptographers and photographers, 11 special employees - 
and a total of 89 clerical employees, making a grand total of 4 8 $ • 
Bureau employees on foreign assignment at the time. 





Shortly after this, on October 25, 19hX a letter was 
received by 'he Bureau from Ur. Berle of the State Department 
(the letter was actually prepared by one Daniel Hanley, a subordi¬ 
nate officer in Ur. Berle"'s Division of the State Department), 
which, in effect, indicated uhat the Bureau was duplicating work 
performed by the State Department and other Departments in connec¬ 
tion with the investigation and reporting of political and 
economical matters. The Bureau replied by pointing out the facts 
and Mr. Berle admitted error and later withdrew the letter from 
the record. However, it had become quite apparent to the Bureau 
itself that a drastic reduction in SIS personnel was advisable 
inasmuch as the work had reached such a stage that 'the continued 
assignment of such a large number of Agents, particularly such a 
large proportion of undercover Agents, was no longer justified. 
Accordingly, during October, November and December of 19U3, the 
Bureau recalled from assignment in Latin America Agents and other 
employees on a somewhat wholesale basis. A total of 136 Agents 
along with a number of other employees were recalled to the 
United States for reassignment in the Domestic Field during these 
months. 


The State Department, as well as the various Embassies, 
became somewhat alarmed at these heavy withdrawals of personnel 
and began protesting such action. The State Department was joined 
by the various Ambassadors, etc. in requesting resumption by the 
Bureau of full-scale political and economic investigations and 
reporting abroad (this work having been temporarily discontinued 
as a result of the above described State Department letter). The 
Bureau complied with the request although withdrawals from Latin 
America continued steadily in so far as the state of the work 
indicated that the services of such employees could be spared. 

This withdrawal program was in fact extremely beneficial and 
advantageous to the overall efficiency of the SIS program. The 
Bureau was thus enabled to readjust its field coverage in foreign 
countries on a practical and sound basis depending entirely upon 
the actual personnel needs temporarily or permanently in each 
country and locality. Many of the Consular Offices were closed 
during -this period inasmuch as justification for continuance of 
same had ceased to exist, and all in all uhe personnel was 
completely readjusted, the overwhelming majority of same being 
thereafter assigned in Sbbassies and Consulates with diplomatic 
cover supplemented in certain areas by strategically placed 
undercover representatives utilizing covers best adapted to the 
particular assignment on the basis of past experience. 
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D. PEAK PERIOD OF OPERATIONS III LATIK AMERICA 


Brilliant results had been obtained in the field of 
investigative accomplishments abroad to suoh an extent that a 
clear-out pioture existed by October, 1943, with regard to the 
amount of pending and necessary work in each office and each 
area. The very large and extensive German espionage rings in 
Brasil had been completely eliminated. Espionage activity had 
been eliminated in Cuba. The large and extensive espionage 
clandestine radio rings in Chile had been completely investigated 
and virtually all of the people arrested. The major espionage 
subjects and rings in Argentina had been definitely identified 
and were being kept under more or less constant surveillanoe. 

The same situation existed in Paraguay, in Uruguay and Colombia. 

The principal subjects in the extensive Clog Case in Mexico had 
been identified and were being investigated via surveillances 
and other methods. The Alien Enemy Control Program whereby many 
dangerous enemy nationals were apprehended and either interned 
locally or (in most oases) sent to the United States for intern¬ 
ment had been virtually completed in all except a few countries. 
Extensive and efficient informant networks had been established 
in each country to such an extent that any type of investigation 
could be conducted an a sound and effioient basis approaching FBI 
Domestic Field standards of effioienoy. 

The police liaison program, during 1943, had been extended 
to most of the major and important countries throughout Latin America. 
This program involved sending one or more FBI Agents into certain 
Latin America countries upon request by these countries through diplo¬ 
matic channels for the purpose of furnishing instruction and assistance 
to the police and other Government officials interested in intelli¬ 
gence and criminal work. These so-called police liaison men were 
assigned openly as representatives of the FBI. They worked, however, 
in each instance under the jurisdiction of the Legal Attache and 
proved invaluable in connection with the Bureau's overall intelli¬ 
gence coverage and work. Birough the police liaison arrangement it 
was possible and feasible to obtain almost any type of investigative 
assistance and information from the police in practically every 
country in Latin America with the exception of Argentina. (No formal 
police liaison arrangement existed in Mexico, although the same results 
were being obtained by means of having placed one of the ranking police 
officials on our informant pay rolls)* 

Extensive informant networks provided thorough coverage with 
regard to Latin American post office establishments; police depart¬ 
ments; cable and radio offices; telephone companies and facilities; 
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steamship lines; air lines; customs offices; government departments 
generally even including in many places the Presidential Palace, 

(we had at various times FBI Agents assigned as special advisers 
to the President in different countries). 

In addition to the above, extensive informant coverage 
had been established among foreign Embassies in each country and 
also among local professional and business groups, refugee groups, 
etc. Due to the primary emphasis being placed upon German, Italian, 
and Japanese activities, especial efforts had been made to infil¬ 
trate these groups with informants and in some instances with under¬ 
cover Agents. A number of double agents had been developed, main¬ 
taining direct contact with enemy espionage groups. 

The plant survey program throughout Latin America had been 
completed with excellent results and in a number of countries, con¬ 
taining the more important installations from th£ standpoint of our 
strategic war interest, special so-called security liaison men had 
been assigned in the countries to maintain security liaison with 
local officials, etc. Agents so assigned also proved of inestimable 
value in strengthening the overall intelligence coverage and investi¬ 
gative network. 

Radio stations had by this time been established in 
virtually all of the important Latin American countries with the 
exception of Mexico and Argentina. 

Excellent work had been performed and was then being 
performed with regaru to the snuggling of strategic materials by 
enemy groups endeavoring to smuggle same through the Iberian 
Peninsula into Germany. The most irportant work in connection with 
this enemy smuggling program arose in connection with industrial 
diamonds from Brazil and Venezuela, and platinum from Colombia and 
Venezuela. In May, 19ii4, a special squad of Agents was dispatched 
to Bogota, Colombia (a key point in connection with the platinum 
and diamond smuggling activities) at the request of United States 
Ambassador Arthur HLiss Lane, far the purpose of facilitating in 
every way the control of this dangerous problem. This special 
squad of Agents operated under the overall jurisdiction and super¬ 
vision of the Legal Attache in Bogota, Colombia. It was enabled 
through working with the local customs officials, nine inspection 
and tax collecting officials, etc. to identify and eliminate so 
many of the important smugglers that the backbone of the practice 
in so far as it might affect strategic war aims was virtually 
broken within a few months. It should be noted that these Agents 
in cooperation with x.he American Bnbassy advised with local govern¬ 
ment officials in devising and preparing completely new laws and 
regulations designed to protect allied war interests in connection 
with the smuggling of such strategic materials. 
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Xn connection with the establishment of a thorough and 
efficient informant network in each country, it had been necessary 
to deal with uhe very troublesome and dangerous "professional 
informant" problem described earlier. This was handled very 
effectively" following the establishment of the Legal Attache system 
in November, 1 9h2» The "professional informants", who were causing 
untold confusion, waste and harassment by the furnishing of in¬ 
accurate and frequently fictitious information concerning enemy 
activities, were identified, completely exposed and eliminated from 
the scene by the end of 191*3. The most successful method of 
accomplishing this end proved to be as followsj The regular Attache 
or some other Agent, in some cases undercover representatives, would 
actually employ the troublesome informant, analyze his reports and 
check carefully through coordinative means within the Bnbassy to see 
if such informant or accomplices were furnishing uhe same information 
to other American officials within the Bnbassy. The accuracy of the 
information would be checked through actual investigative means 
frequently by keeping the suspected informant under constant sur¬ 
veillance by special so-called surveillance informants. 

3 y these and other related means, such as telephone and 
the mail surveillance, bribery of the informant’s mistress, etc., 
it was almost invariably possible to completely expose the spurious 
nature of the informant’s*data within a comparatively short period 
of time. Once exposed, they were appropriately denounced and with 
regard to the more troublesome ones neutralized with the assistance 
of the local police or internment authorities. Many of these 
"professional informants" were refugees of one kind or another. 

Certain mistakes were made in various instances with re¬ 
gard to the development and subsequent h a nd ling of informants. 

The most serious error and the only one which tended to cause any 
serious difficulty, was the failure on the part of certain Bureau 
Agents, during the height of war-time activity, to properly and 
adequately insulate informants with cut-out safeguards, phis was 
particularly true in Argentina where the Agents were worEhg under 
considerable difficulty inasmuch as they were themselves being 
surveilled, harassed and hampered by the Argentine Police and 
other authorities^} 

A numb er of informants in Argentina learned with con¬ 
siderable accuracy the identity of their principals, these being, 
of course. Bureau Agents. In most instances when this occurred, 
the Bureau Agents were operating undercover, however, there were 
actually scone occasions when the informant was permitted to learn 
the identity of sane Bnbassy or Consular Agent principal. A 
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number of these informants were eventually arrested by the 
Argentine Police and tortured into making more or less complete 
confessions, including information possessed by them as to the 
true identity of their principals. Luckily there were no instances 
involving identification of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
itself. Ih only one instance was an FBI Agent actually arrested 
and in this instance the Agent (assigned undercover) was enabled 
within a very few days to secure his release with the cooperation 
of the Embassy and, of course, immediately left Argentina, not 
being again assigned on SIS. This Agent was to some extent care¬ 
less and was criticized therefor, however, his detection and 
apprehension involved excellent police work on the part of the 
Argentine Police. Cnee in difficulty, the Agent acted admirably 
in main taining his cover, denying his guilt, and completely pro¬ 
tecting the Bureau. The Argentine Police were not able to secure 
enough evidence, whereby he was released. yUpon a number of 
occasions, however, it did become necessary'for the Bureau to 
smuggle undercover Agents out of Argentina by means of a motor 
launch which was maintained on the Rio Plata in the Argentine 
Harbor for this anc similar purposes. Certain informants were 
also smuggled out‘of Argentina in the same manner. The procedure 
involved placing undercover Agents or informants known or believed 
to-be under suspicion on the part of the Argentine Police in the 
launch at night and take them thereby to Montevideo, Uruguay, 
which is located just across the river from Buenos Aires. As a 
precautionary safeguard, the practice was later adopted in Argentina 
of immediately smuggling out of the country ary undercover Agent 
who had maintained contact with any informant known or believed to 
be under suspicion or surveillance on the part of the Argentine 
Policed The Office had a sufficient number of informants through¬ 
out the various police organizations whereby the Legal Attache was 
kept fully informed as to just which of our informants were suspected 
and being investigated at ary particular time. 

There was ora? minor diffuculty in countries other than 
Argentina due to this same failure on the part of Agents to exercise 
extreme care in utilizing cut-outs in dealing with informants in 
order to prevent the infomants from obtaining identifying data 
concerning his true principals. 

Barly in 19liU, the Bureau sent Inspector I$rron Gurnea on 
an inspection of all FBI Offices and installations in Iatin America, 
subsequently followed by inspection visits on the part of Hr. Qurnea 
to FBI Offices and installations in foreign comtries other than 
Latin America, Mr. Gurnea was assisted in these inspections ty 
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These inspections proved invaluable with regard to che caking of 


necessary administrative changes in each Office to render same more 
efficient and more nearly in accordance with FBI Domestic Field 
Office procedure. The inspections were exceedingly thorough and 
covered every phase of SIS activities. Completely uniform pro¬ 
cedures (with the exception of such slight local variations as 
proved unavoidable due to peculiar local circumstances, etc.) were 
placed into effect as a result of these inspections. A complete 
detailed manual of instructions was prepared at the Seat of Govern¬ 
ment based upon needs therefor revealed in the course of inspections. 
Such manual was furnished to each SIS Office* 


A number of administrative changes were effected in the 
personnel assignments as a result of the inspection, two Legal 
Attaches having been replaced in this connection. 

In addition to the value of the inspections from the 
standpoint of overhaul, unifying and streamlining administrative 
office procedure, personnel supervision procedure, etc. along the 
lines of F3I Domestic Field procedure, they also proved of 
incalculable assistance in helping morale and esprit de corps 
among SIS employees assigned in Latin America many of whom had not 
returned to the united States or had any appreciable contact with 
the Bureau or its officials since originally assigned to Latin 
America years before. These inspections, which included detailed 
interviews with each employee, as well as detailed advice, instruc¬ 
tions, etc. to the employees, tended to emphasize to each of the 
employees, the Bureau*s continued interest in them and their work. 

It should be noted that travel restricting as well as 
circumstances in connection with the Bureau* s overall work and 
responsibilities, had been such that travel to the United States 
and to Washington from SIS assignments had been limited and 
restricted to the greatest possible extent. While it had proved 
absolutely necessary in a number of instances to bring various 
employees back for individual conferences, etc., every effort had 
been made to minimize this travel to the greatest possible extent. 

At the time of the inspections, the very apparent and 
pressing need for some regular program of detailed In-Service Train¬ 
ing for Agents assigned abroad was established, and inasmuch as the 
prior reasons for strictly limiting and minimizing travel from Latin 
America to Washington no longer existed, there was instituted a 
program of In-Service Training schools for such Agents. These 
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schools were, of course, extremely valuable not only from the 
standpoint of pure instructional benefits, but also from the stand¬ 
point of morale and esprit de corps. The Director instructed that 
during the schools, each Legal Attache, and such other Agents that 
might desire, must meet and talk with the Director and engage in an 
interview with each Assistant to the Director and with each Assistant 
Director at the Seat of Government with regard to local probiens and 
the work generally* This proved of inestimable value, and from this 
period forward, there was no difficulty whatsoever with regard to 
morale and esprit de corps. The Legal Attaches were enormously 
benefited from their talks with the Director, the Assistants to the 
Director and the various Assistant Directors. They were enabled 
to outline their problems, offer suggestions, and obtain advice 
and assistance. This program of Di-Service Training Schools 
continued with increasingly beneficial results until late 19U5 
when they were discontinued due to the then extreme uncertainty of 
the Bureau's future in SIS work, it being deemed that due to this 
uncertainty they were no longer Justified. 

Also, during the above described inspection program, it 
became necessary to dispatch female stenographers and employees to 
foreign SIS Offices due to the fact that male clerical employees 
were no longer available in sufficient numbers*to handle the work. 
(Liale clerical employees were not exempt from Selective Service 
Draft Regulations). The Administrative Division selected from a 
large number of volunteers the most efficient and experienced Bureau 
stenographers and clerical employees available for this assignment. 
The Training Division, assisted by the SIS Division, prepared a 
detailed course of instruction and training for these clerical 
employees pertaining not only to the clerical work that they would 
perform in the foreign offices, but also conditions generally, 
including such matters as health, social activities, clothing, 
security regulations, etc. Due to the experience and excellent 
quality of the female stenographers and clerical employees utilized 
on this project, the overall program was enormously benefited, 
particularly with regard to the performance of efficient administra¬ 
tive functions within each Office. 

It should be noted that during August, I 9 I 4 I 1 , the Bureau 
finally succeeded in establishing an Office in the American Embassy 
in Honduras despite the continued objections and opposition of the 
Dkiited States Ambassador John D. Erwin and the First Secretary of 
Embassy, one John B. Faust. Also, during Kay, 19k5, the Bureau, 




at the request of the Army and the State Department, established 
a liaison office in the American Embassy in Panama. This office 
was discontinued during the Summer of 191*6, following almost 
continuous difficulty with Army authorities in the Panama Canal 
Zone and the Republic of Panama, concerning intolerable jurisdic¬ 
tional limitations and harassment. 

Early in 19U5, it had become possible far the Bureau to 
permit Agents assigned in Embassies and Consulates in Latin America 
to be accompanied on assignment by their wives and families. It 
was not possible and feasible for undercover men to be accompanied 
by their wives an assignment and this was not permitted at any time 
during the SIS program. 

A considerable number of older and mare experienced FBI 
Domestic Field Agents begem to apply for SIS assignment following 
the last mentioned development. A number of these were furnished 
assignments and the overall result was generally beneficial. As 
a rule it was discovered that the ojLder and more experienced domestic 
field Agent encountered much more difficulty in learning the language 
and adjusting themselves to local conditions abroad than was the case 
with regard to the younger men more recently graduated from colleges 
and universities. It is undoubtedly true, however, that SIS suffered 
to some extent from a lack of maturity and experience on the part of 
those assigned abroad from the time of its inception until the end. 

Following the surrender of Japan and the cessation of 
hostilities in August, 19U5, the Bureau began to experience extreme 
difficulty in obtaining any clear-cut decision with regard to the 
future of the SIS program in order that appropriate plans and 
preparations could be completed for the carrying on of this work. 

A period of extreme uncertainty and fluctuation ensued, which 
condition continued to an ever increasing extent until the final 
and irrevocable decision to close the Offices in July, 19U6. IXn— 
ing this period of uncertainty and fluctuation, the Bureau upon 
a number of occasions issued instructions of a drastic nature to 
SIS Field personnel designed to commence final closing of opera¬ 
tions. These instructions would have to be changed within a 
period of several cays due to conflicting instructions and deci¬ 
sions from the State Department and other interested Departments. 

Many of the more efficient personnel were recalled at various 
times during this period for a number of reasons and could not 

be replaced due to the uncertainty of the entire program. 

% 

The quality of the work continued excellent, and administra¬ 
tively - SIS haa definitely "come of age." TJp until the final decision 
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to close in July of 1946 (at which tine certain preparations for 
final closing beoame necessary which had a crippling effect on 
efficiency* etc*)* SIS Offices continued to perform extremely 
efficient work abroad. The Bureau commenced the operation of 
finally closing each SIS Office an d turning owr the wnrk. -turls- 

rflr.-hinn- filaa. ±g &u 


It was decided prior to ^he closing of SIS Offioes in 
Latin Amerioa to maintain future liaison assignments for the 
primary purpose of maintaining liaison with police and other 
Governmental authorities in the following countries! Mexico* 
Cuba and Brazil. Agents assigned for liaison purposes in those 
countries are attached to the United States Embassy therein with 
the title of Legal Attache. 



E. FBI SIS WORK AHD COVERAGE IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
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Of Staff, united States'*^ request of the Chief 

patched a Special Agent £& C " the dis- 

Ifosccm, Russia, for the purpose of ^ Qfficer to 

lariuies in connection with alleged irrepu- 

lend-lease in Russia, This A^ent ano activities of 

question until June 1+, 19l±3 ^Thp f° n on the assignment in 

?f«u assignment ih Eu^oi^ 

JSTS' aot f «■«*<! be tSenl? tie «» SIS program, 

been loanee to the State Department- that four FBI Agents had 

Si r L 0US P r tS of Euro - x>e ( D rWiiy“tif i J S^ lal n f ourler worJc in 

felicans. Central Europe Mdffnc.tr> 1 . f b f rian Peninsula, the 

19 li 1S 'h Vhe special courier asaijLent^* 0 prior to the formation 
6n the ^Sents were withLS^L ** contiJ1 ' Jed until late 
the Bureau's regular SIS program* f Europe and absorbed into 

Agenz was assigned^in Lon^on^En-'i 1 ^ 3 ) We + 6 P er fected whereby an FBI 

^Itish ^teUi^ce aid liaison^lh ® 

~.r e or *■* 

to the state for^he^uSSs 33 i° aned . three Special Agents 

inves„igatlve work in the Snbassv r^rt 5 P e °ial undercover 
England; and, Stockholm, Sireden ?t ® Ito ? n ^ todrid » Spain- London 
jents would be designed t?SSn &«£ t " fl,d that *5" .£5? 
tieo, etc. in the handling of oode^SF*??? conc eming irregular^ 
from a standpoint of Uhited States !t, at the above Points dangerous 
nents resulted in extensile recS J 1100 S ? curit These assiS! 
Department for suggested chan-enTS-!? 5 made to the StftI 
personnel in the Code Recasti£t££ # **«*■«*» and 

Department^(f^Tstate P e specl i'ic request of the 'far 

Foxworth and SpecialTSrttoSjfr * saistant Sector r. jf ** 
to North Africa for t^^ e * erc ****** 

tion concerning alleged collaW** , C0I } d ^ ct:Ln t; a special investiea-’ 
d "faf the period of"^ ^SiS S i. aCtiVities ta "»■'“> IfK. 
^ ^ the crash of an These 

Pitted the assignment and rot jLto° ■ 
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assignaent^of^arf^FBI Aleut S^SSST" 1 * T"* perfeo ~ ed f »r the 

poses, and such assignment wa" p m «Portugal, Tor liaison pur- 
Adent was attached ^^jSiuSS^S^ T he P 

of "Legal Attache" for the p£Sj£ f Sbon T/ith the ^tle 

continuous liaison with 3riti^h fnri f '“Jnt^alag direct and 
working in Portugal which wa^L^i^f^T ^^nce officials 
time from the standpoint oTinteUi^ ly 3CtlVe strategic at the 
Western Hemisphere. The 3 ureau OffiS^the^h affectin e the 
kept open until the summer of 19S *hi ** Lichon 

all Bureau personnel recalled to th e LS^oJ 3 * 6 it TOS closed and 
deternnneo that continuation of thZ States, it having been 

inasmuch as the strategical irnnn-»»f ssi&nment was not justified 
vath intelligence maters had ceased? 6 ° f Portu “ al 111 connection 

Technical UtoaSr*"Sf a *°>**°<a expert fron the FBI 
dispatched on a confidential nissiop'te^h 1 the state Department, 
examine the American Embassies -i* n k° " thorou 6-J-7 survey and 
Spain, for the purpose of insvrin/t?!^*'’ +f° rtugal and Madrid, 
surveillance, etc. of these T&nhf>« t ’- Pr0t ® Cbion a ® a;ijls t technical 

“to 

end legations ahroad. including ttaae'lSteT^lf^^^f" 

at 1 ,?? t ^”^°in r direct’ii ai 3 s“ :i 1 rit^ t ° f the FBI v ®= assigned 

was maintained until sc^ ? fP erican For ce Headquarters 
JTjJj ?f ^ nerican Government of STsE!— Rowing reestablish- 
in Rome, Italy, following itT n and Bnbassy personnel 

^tahlished in the American Consulate^ner^T 1 " aS ^bse'juently 

Embassy in Rome, Italy, for Hadcr. ner al in the United States 
until late l$>h6, it teing%.o«d ~d PUrp ° SeS wtlich 0 £tioe continued 

lts ooou “« i -*•«£ 2T2 

Spaih. for“Sf|u^S £ SiaSiS 1 !^ 6 ” 1 ’ ras “Is- in tfcdrid, 
American Intelligence officers warand 
tine of particular strategic Spa;ui which was at that 

Sence matters affecting S 'section with intelli- 

TJus Agent was attached to the rihi + L We3tcrn Hemisphere. 

tte title of hegal Attache 2d 2e aaa^t^^ ^ 1th 

tne assi 6hment has continued to date. 
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During September, 19 Ui, two Special Agents of the FBI 
were assigned to Paris, Prance, for the purpose of maintaining 
direct and continuous liaison with Army Intelligence authorities 
assigned to Supreme Headquarters Allied Forces. Later in 19U*, 
three additional Agents were assigned to the same projeot. The 
assignment was subsequently increased to include five additional - 
Agents, including two Agents for assignment as Attaches in the 
American Embassy in Paris, France, following its reestablishment 
under Ifcited States Ambassador Jefferson Caffery. The Agents, 
assigned directly in liaison with United States Army Intelligence 
Forces in France, proceeded with SHAEF Intelligence Headquarters 
into Hamburg and Berlin, Germany, following the capitulation and 
occupation of the last named country. Two Agents were also assigned 
to the maintenance of direct liaison with American Intelligence 
authorities at General dark's Headquarters in Vienna, Austria. 

Late in 1 ?U 5 » all FBI Agents and personnel assigned to the mainte¬ 
nance of direct liaison with Amy authorities in France, Austria, 
and Germany, were recalled due to intolerable conditions imposed 
by Array Intelligence authorities with regard to the maintenance of 
such assignments. 

Following the liberation of the Philippines in 19h$, two 
Special Agents were dispatched to the Philippines for the purpose 
of maintaining direct and continuous liaison with American Intelli¬ 
gence officers of the United States Army at this point. Subsequently, 
two additional Agents were dispatched on this assignment and a Bureau 
inspector was sent over far the purpose of inspecting the Bureau's 
installation in the Philippines during August, 19U5. Shortly there¬ 
after the surrender of Japan and occupation thereof by American troops 
resulted in the Bureau inspector (T. E. Naughten), accompanied by two 
Special Agents, proceeding to Tokyo, along with American Army Intelli¬ 
gence Headquarters. Thereafter, the assignments were continued, both 
in the Philippines and Tolyo, Japan, following the return to the 
United States of Inspector Naughten, far liaison purposes. These 
assignments were finally simultaneously discontinued in August, 191(6, 
due to the fact that the importance of the assignments to the Bureau 
had materially decreased in addition to the fact that it had been 
discovered virtually impossible to work harmoniously and cooperatively 
in liaison with Amy Intelligence authorities abroad. 

It will be noted from the foregoing that the Bureau is still 
maintaining liaison assignments in London, Bigland, Paris, France, 
Madrid, Spain and Ottawa, Canada. These assignments in addition to 
those being maintained in a liaison capacity in Latin America 
constitute an foreign assignments at the present time. 





P. SIS FINANCES 

/ Ismediately upon the formation of the Bureau's SIS 

' program, funds were provided from the President's confidential 

fund, separate and apart from the Buiteau's regular appropriation* 

This, of course, permitted much greater secrecy with regard to the 
Bureau's SIS work In a smu ch as the funds did not have to be accounted 
( for by vouohers, eto. cleared through the General Accounting Offioe. 

However, the Bureau established its own SIS voucher system patterned 
as olosely as possible and practicable after the regular Govern¬ 
mental voucher system and all funds expended in any way whatsoever 
were covered by salary, living and quarters allowance and expense 
vouchers. 

Due to the nature of the appropriation and the nature of 
the clandestine wrk being performed, salaries were not ordinarily 
paid by Governmental check. The procedure was as follows: The 
Chief Clerk's Offioe obtained the necessary funds from the Treasury 
Department and these funds were deposited in the City Bank in 
Washington, D* C. in an aooount main tained under th e name s of 

llessrs* R. Glavin, D. M* Ladd and[__j All withdrawals 

from this account mare required to bC supported by vouchers approved 
end signed by the above mentioned three officials. All checks dravm 
on the authority of suoh vouchers were required to be signed by at 
least two of the above desoribed officials. Upon being sent on 
assignment, individual employees were advanced suoh funds as might 
be necessary to cover cost of transportation and other unusual sad 
emergency expenses which might arise prior to the reoeipt of salary 
and expense reimbursements. These advances were if necessary per¬ 
mitted to continue until the termination of the SIS assignment, at 
which time final accountings were submitted and the advance aooo ua ts 
settled. 

Also, following the establishment of Legal Attache Offioes, 
so-called Offioe Advance accounts were maintained and charged personally 
to the Legal Attache involved. These advances permitted the Legal 
Attache to draw funds for emergency expenditures of such a nature as 
would not permit delay encountered by awaiting reimbursement on 
expense vouohers, eto. These Offioe Advance accounts were likewise 
finally settled upon the closing of each Office. 

A summary of appropriations and funds made available a«A 
expended by the Bureau am its 3IS program is as follows: 
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o- 4. TV ^ anedla ‘ & ©l7 upon establishment of i,he SIS program. the 
Budget Bureau on July 2, 1914-0, made available fron the President's 
confidential fund the sun of &00,000.00. At the close of the 

e^eSed ear n-!e te S th Une 3 °i the SUr “ ^ ^^30.61 had been 

expended. Due to the available sutdIus then on hand no additional 

STo^Sr r d ion a ^ ble at . the *»&»** °f the fiscal year ijfc? 

th ? Pr ' slQent si 3”«f 0 letter naidns another 
v*J.0o, 000.00 available to the Bureau for SIS work. During January 
1942. an aoditional 0100.000.00 was made available by th» s^e 

Aidant^f a - t0tal ° f was mace available fr^the 

Jj! d ® n S f™. 10 S™ 6 * f n expenses of the SIS program from 

Sl^SSSWSi g?** -oessitated 

ui ar. acoitional *0.4,026.71, prior to June 30, 19L2. so that a 

s&ssss 4 * rr-f 5 Lg s, 

thus, making a total of- ono aaa oo j year 1943, 

JSigft ^ £d ^ fiSCal 

QwSv 13 1ST ?A£ 1CienCy incurred during the fiscal vear T 9 u2 
£ kS y oo^'nn 9 t 3, he Pr ® sident allocated to the Bureau the sun of 
# ^UL cl°tS a ?? expenses of SIS work during the fiscal 

pose of providing funds for the lisoi yS £etuoT" 

I?SU^^ 5 SS W 1 

President on July 22. I 9 U, allocS C5« T « ’ ^ addition * the 

fiscal vear io)d +v, jiT? .^J-fcatec for SIS expenses during the 

a tota/oTs 3 'l 7 < S? ^ ddltl ?^i sun of 01,175,000.00, thuslaking 
during^the fiscll'ye^T rT t0 the .J ureau for expenditure ° 

5Tc^-be^ndS^j^! S“s that 

P^r + °£ ficials visiting the united Stetes. STST 

of*'£o 00 0 olot’ for 313 operations a total 

no^+ + U *°°* , Budget Bureau was so inforned and the State 

tv? . concurrea in the request. However, on July 7 192.5 the 

a S r r ed r? 17 ».3 2 S.O!».pO for Sis operations and^ 6 
unbended carrj-orer of 0175,000.00 retaining fron 

unexpended funos from the appropriation for the fiscal year 19ii5 

■?«?£= ^isr-K. 

desired continuanc^of SfsiS^^aS! ^oU^ 
letter S dated n December°4, J£ 

year 0 !^? 15 eXP ® nSeS during the remaining six months of the fiscal 
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The amount of #5,000,000.00 wu included in the bureau'• 
regular appropriation bill for 1947 for use in continuing SIS 
operations* this amount was not in any way whatsoever earmarked 
as to the manner in which it should be expended. At the beginning 
of the 1947 fisoal year. Bureau employees who had been previously 
removed from the regular Bureau rolls and paid by oheoks drawn on 
the special SIS bank aooount were returned to the regular Bureau blD 

rolls and salaury oheoks to them were drawn from the regular Bureau 
appropriation. Expense oheoks and othe r confidential expenses were 
drawn from the sane SIS bank account in| |which was 

replenished by the Chief Clerk's Office cy use or blue slip vouchers 

The following table will reflect funds actually made 
available and aotually expended on SIS operations from the time of 


its inception uatil June 30, 

1947 * 


Total 

Fisoal Year 


Funds Available 

Expenditure 

1941 

1942 Carried fwd. from *41 

# 226, B|69.39 

# 400,000.00 

# 144,450.61 

Add'l appropriations 

1945 Appropriations 

600,000.00 

2,900,000.00 

766,669.39 

769,596.10 

Less *42 deficit 

1944 Carried fwd. from '43 

14,026.71 
76, 3j06.ll 

2,885,973.29 

2,810,668.18 

Add'l appropriations 

194S Carried fwd. from '43 
Carried fwd. from '44 

6,450,000.00 

76,306.11 

1,925,000.00 

6,526,306.11 

3,626,000.00 

Add'l appropriations 

1946 Carried fwd. from *45 

1,175,000.00 

176,000.00 

3,176,305.11 

3,000,305.11 

Add'l appropriations 

1947 Appropriations 

2,771,357.00 

2,946,357.00 

3,000,000.00 

2,946,357.00 

Expenditure to June 30. 1947 

Total 

1,989,172.89 

#15,186,529.89 


0. JURISDICTIONAL DIFFICULTIES AKD LACK OF COOPERATION 


Jurisdictional difficulties and lack of proper cooperation, 
support and assistance from interested Government Departments and 
Agencies were experienced by the Bureau from the very inception of 
the SIS program. This was due in part at least to the very loose and 
somewhat oonfuaing mandate set forth in the Presidential Directive, 
described hereinbefore. 

Apparently General Sherman Miles, then Assistant Chief of 
Staff in charge of G-2, United States Army, was somewhat instrumental 
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in securing sucn a loosely drawn and dubious outline of the Bureau's 
jurisdiction in the SIS field. General &les was insistent from the 
beginning that Bureau work in the foreign intelligence field would 
not materially restrict car limit scr-callea traditional activities of 
Army and Navy Intelligence -abroad, the latter being more or less 
included under the auspices of Military and Naval Attache activity. 

It was necessary soon after the inception of the SIS 
program to draw up specific and detailed "delimitation agreements" 
for the purpose of delimiting by agreement between the three primary 
intelligence agencies operating in la tin America, namely, LHD, CHI and 
FBI, the jurisdiction, responsibility and functions of each of the 
participating agencies. These delimitation agreements were changed 
from time to time although generally speaking they were based upon 
the general premise that the Bureau would assume responsibility for 
the investigation of clandestine intelligence generally with primary 
emphasis upon subversive activities, etc., and the Arty and Navy 
would have responsibility and would confine their activities to 
matters of peculiar military or naval interest. The various delimita¬ 
tion agreements covering SIS jurisdiction were honored more by viola¬ 
tion than observance especially on the part of the Arty. Throughout 
the entire history of SIS, it was the general pattern of Army activity 
abroad that the Military Attache would to a large extent ignore the 
terms of the delimitation agreement applicable at the time and would 
invariably answer protests, etc. on the part of the Legal Attache to 
the effect that he was carrying out specific instructions from OP 
Headquarters in the Tfaited States and that Amy interpretation of the 
delimitation agreement did not gener ally speaking delimit or restrict 
investigative activities on the part of the Military Attaches. 
Correspo nd i ng ly, protests, discussion and negotiation with 1HD Head¬ 
quarters officials in Washington throughout the entire SIS program 
with regard to obvious and flagrant violations of the delimitation 
agreement invariably resulted in such Headquarters officials of MID 
"passing the buck" to the Attaches and other officials in the field 
with the excuse that there had merely been a misunderstanding and 
misinterpretation of the terms of the delimitation agreement by the 
local Uilitary Attache. As Indicated above, this pattern was repeated 
eo frequently and so persistently that there can be little, if any, 
doubt but that the local Military Attaches were, in effect, carrying 
out the instructions of iHD Headquarters in Washington, D. C. 

This naturally resulted in much local confusion, endless 
duplication and sometimes considerable embarrassment. It was only 
by the exercise of the utmost alertness and vigilance, together with 
prompt and vigorous protests in strong terms, that the Bureau was 
enabled to keep this situation within any reasonable degree of control. 









• ,« • S° on .after Pearl Harbor, there was established by KID 

xn I- -L am a, Florida, an intelligence organization Lai own as. the 

C ^ raand ’ uncier the direct supervision of 
Colone- Wil_iam Herd. The American Intelligence Command issued 

instructions and orders by directive and otherwise to the various 
Wilted Spates Military Attaches throughout the entire hemisphere. 

It also supervised certain undercover MID operations in Latin 
America. This organization was particularly objectionable and 
was responsible for a very large amount of the confusion, duplica- 
1 on and invasion of the Bureau's jurisdiction by IDD in Latin 

j%ni6xiCci • 

■in • f rot,esx,s * discussion and negotiation with LDD Headquarters 
in Washington were never successful in satisfactorily settling this 
proolem causeo by the non-cooperation of Colonel Herd and the American 

C S ama ? d ? ntl1 the organization was transferred from 
M ia mi Dack to Wasnington ana disbanded during 19ijlj. 

States -JillXrf difficulty centered to Argentina »here United 

otates military Attache, General John W. Lan^e had aatahi-i 

° f the 3ureau,s SIS, a somewhat comprehensive 
clandestine intelligence network of informants etc o#>n<»r>ai run™ 

ti^ns U S e S y f th . the C °f plete 5U P port * and in'pursuance of instruc- 
. ' j he American Intelligence Command) insisted uoon completely 

ignoring the terms of the delimitation agreement. He proceeded to^ 
toveatiEata subversive activities, Germn espiona 3 e, aSXr 

r' 1 ? 1 in 4r e ent toa °u a wholesale basis 
- he oime of his transfer from Argentina in 19'U$* This of 
course, resulteo in very great confusion, duplication, and in manv 

Tt 5 ^ 0 ^ em ^ rrasacient regard to Bureau efforts in ArgentinL 
It was the subject of much discussion, negotiation etc. with JUD 

D * C.. with the usual^esult IfLSated 
o e. MID insisted that the violations were solely xhe fault of 

General Lange and he insisted that he was merely obevin* instructions 
and orders from MID Headquarters in the United States. 1J1StruCtlons 

General T W vray to conve 3 r the impression that 

in 0n i y non “ coo P er ative Military Attache operating 

America. As indicated above, they ail more -or less followed 

friendTv Seneral P att ® r ^» although some were much more cooDerative and 
friendly on a personal basis than others. General Lange»s activitiS 
were the most objectionable due to the fact that he was active 
intelligent ana able and did operate a far-fixing intelligence network 
in Argentina on a very active basis which caused untold difficulty. 







The other Military Attaches throughout Latin inerica were 
somewhat prone to merely dabble in the investigation of Intelligence 
aattere in a somewhat ineffective and not too harmful Banner. 

Men tio n has been made previously of the difficulty experi¬ 
enced by the Bureau in trying to work in direct liaison -with Arey 
Int elligenc e attached to field forces in France, Germany and Austria. 

TVi'in difficulty mas caused by certain intolerable restrictions, 
limitations, etc* prescribed for the activities of Bireau Agents 
assigned in 1 i el eoo capacity by General Edwin L. Sibert, 0-2, Chief, 

European Theater, attached to General Eisenhower's Headquarters. 

During September, 19k$, when the Bireau had a total of 17 Agents, 
together with necessary clerical personnel, engaged extensively in 
liaison intelligence operations of vital importance to FBI responsi¬ 
bilities in connection with the intelligence and security work in the 
Western Hemisphere, General Sibert issued a reccaaendatian that this 
force be reduced to a total of two Agents for the entire European 
Theater, these Agents to be confined to virtually no intelligence 
activities except maintenance of formal liaison at Headquarters* The 
Bureau, of course, withdrew all personnel from liaison with the Any 
except those Agents maintaining liaison with General MacArthur's 
H eadqua rters in the Pacific. The latter Agents were withdrawn during 
19b6, "ban it had become obvious that satisfactory liaison could not 
be maintained with Any Field Intelligence Farces. 

Some difficulty by way of lack of cooperation was experienced 
with the Itoited States Naval Attaches abroad* but this was of a very 
minor nature and was invariably satisfactorily adjusted. It should, 
of course, be noted in the latter connection that the Baited States 
Navy withdrew almost entirely from the intelligence picture in Latin 
America following important allied Haval and land victories in North 
Africa and the Mediterranean area late in 19li2 and early in 19u3* . 

Thereafter, they maintained Naval Attaches only in the most important 
countries in Latin America and these enjoyed very e mail and limited h7D 

staffs w ith very limited funds and other facilities for inte lli g en ce 
work. _ _ 
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The leek of cooperation on the part of the State Department 
and its representatives experienced ty the Bureau during the SIS 
program was largely centered in the State Department Foreign Career 
Service the officials directly connected with the administration 
thereof* 


The State Department Career Service was Aram the outset 
extremely suspicious of the Bureau and its SIS program. These people 
mere any thing e xc ept cooperative although as befits diplomats they 














ordinarily refrained tram displaying open hostility. The Bureau's 
extreme difficulty in obtaining the privilege of operating in Tfeited 
States Babassies and Consulates throughout Latin America has been 
described in some detail above. This was caused in a large part 
by hostility and lack of cooperation on the part of the Foreign 
Career Service. It is true that once the FBI gained the privilege 
of operating in the Bd>assies and Consulates, the Agents sere enabled 
through their good nark and brilliant results to sell the Bureau and 
the SIS program to the Ambassadors end to a number of subordinate 
career officials. Generally speaking, how e ve r , the Career Service 
remained extremely suspicious and quite jealous of the Bureau's work 
in the foreign field and maqjr career officials who openly voiced 
support and enthusiast for the SIS program were probably in actuality 
hoetile thereto. 

The Bureau experienced great difficulty in securing proper 
facilities for our foreign operations, such as diplomatic passports, 
full di p loma t ic privileges and immunities in Babassies, Consulates 
etc. Ifetny career officials seemed to take delight in withholding 
cooperation by way of furnishing obstruction and obstacles to the 
more efficient functioning of the STS program. Some of the Ambassadors 
who supported the program exhibited undesirable tendencies to dominate 
the work of the Legal Attache within the Bnbassy and to "boas" it 
to an Injurious extent. This was true of fanner united States 
Ambassador Sprullle Braden, who at one time, while assigned in Havana, 
Cuba, undertook to personally control and supervise *~n informants 
used by Legal, Military and Haval Attaches. 

United States Ambassador Ifesseranith. while assigned in 
Havana, Cuba, was extremely uncooperative and was later generally 
hostile and uncooperative when assigned as Halted States Ambassador 
to Mexic o. During the latter stages of the sts p ro gr am. Ambassador 
Messer smith exhibited more enthusiasm for and cooperation with the 
SIS program. He was and probably still is, however, basically 
hostile to the Bureau and to the SIB program except in so far as 
he thinks it served his best advantage to exhibit friendliness end 
a spirit of cooperation. 

Former Doited States Ambassador John D. Sirin, assigned 
in Honduras, was extremely hostile to the idea of the Bureau 
operating SIS activities in Honduras. Be persisted In this attitude 
to such an extent that the Bureau was unable to establish a Legal 
Attache in the Babas ay in Honduras Until the Sumner of 19U*, at 
which time it was necessary for the Secretary of State to personally 
order Ambassador ftwln to accept such an assignment despite his 
continued hostility and objections. 





Efforts were made at -various tines by State Department 
officials and the Career Service to hamper the work of Bureau 
Agents in -the field of political and economic intelligence. The 
Bureau at one time in 1945 instructed the cessation of this k ind 
of work altogether whereupon the State Department withdrew its former 
objections and specifically requested that SIS work in this connection 
be resumed and continued. 


To sum up the attitude of the State Department, it is 
believed accurate to state that much time, money and difficulty in 
establishing the SIS program on an efficient basis eould have been 
completely avoided with proper cooperation from the Department as 
a whole (which the Bureau certainly had every right to expect), 
Tiiich cooperation was definitely not forthcoming. Such cooperation 
and assistance from the State Department and its representatives, 
as ilas later enjoyed by the Bureau, had to be won on an individual 
piecemeal basis after long delay, much expense and difficulty. 

H. CRITIQUE 


Detailed information with regard to the accomplishments 

if £LT^ t ;v° bt * ne ? 1 by Bureau ’ 8 SIS Program are set forth 

both sunmarily and by country in the main volume, follow- 
lug this pecial Supplement under the heading, "Accomplishnents." 

.. 1 The “® statistical accomplishments and results speak for 

themselves and can without doubt be classed as brilliant. The FBI 
was instructed to set up the SIS program during the Sunmnr of 1940 

SllL*^**"* ***“ d witho ^t any precedent whatsoever to 
follow with regard to this type of work in foreign countries. As 

will be noted treat the foregoing, the assistance end cooperation 
from tbs most interested Departments of the Government, which the 
Bureau had every right to expect, was not forthcoming on anything 

ba8iB * Daapite these difficulties, theFBI 
did establish s foreign investigative organisation operating as an 
lj ^? g f eJ . part of FB I which was in addition to being the only 

Bervlce °P erated by an Agencylf the Oofem- 
^ J ‘ f®^ 06 "Wob actually approached FBI standards 

The^t^^f/wM** f* gard to Overall efficiency and competence. 
The total coat which will be noted from the foregoing information 

°?*?®!?J ing SIS finaaoes was extremely insignificant when oompared 
tif!t « x P®°d 1 ture in oonneotion with this type of opera- 

^ efficien °y of tbe Service was such that any 

tjpe of investigation desired could be eonducted on a prompt and 
efficient basis and any type of information desired by any phase of 
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"the United States Governsmnt could be obtained p ro mp tly, efficiently 
and completely without embarr as ament to the American Government, 

This success is undoubtedly attributable solely to the overall 
efficiency of the FBI and its administration, 

( Many mistakes mere made, but they mere corrected In 

accordance with overall FBI administrative procedure* Generally 
sp eakin g, it can be stated that such mistakes that mere made mere 
attributable to a complete lack of prior experience fay the FBI In 
foreign operations, the complete lack of any precedent for this 
type of operation, and other circumstances more or less completely 
removed from Bureau control. 

Generally speaking, the mistakes and errors of major 
importance mere Inevitable when considered in the light of all 
circumstances applicable to the enure program. It might be 
profitable, however, to review theee in etanaxy fashion as a basis 
for possible consideration and study in connection mlth possible 
future operations of a winrfiar character, 

1, It mas definitely a mistake to undertake the establish¬ 
ment of intelligence coverage solely on the basis of clandestine 
operations, Representation should have been set op in the beginning 
in the various Babassies and strategic Consulates with complete staffs 
organised along the lines of Bureau Domestic Field Offices, This 
coverage should then have been supplemented fay strategically placed 
clandestine coverage following careful study the pert of Bureau 
Babassy representation as to the covers applicable and offering the 
greatest chances of success. 

As previously indicated, the above fact was the lesson of 
experience and could probably have been learned in no other may, 

Aleo, at the time of the establishment of SIS, it mas not possible* 
due to the attitude of the State Departmut, to establish the "Legal 
Attache System" as it later oame to exist. It is very dubious if 
the Stats Department mould have ever agreed to such operation exoept 
an an individual piecemeal basis following clandestine operations in 
each country and the difficulties experienced by all concerned in 
connection therewith. 

It is even more dubious if the President mould have ordered 
the necessary cooperation from the State Department in the beginning 
/ or if such orders even had they been forthcoming could have been 

' successfully implemented at the time. 
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2. Agents sere briefed far too hurriedly and sent oat 

on asslgment far too rapidly far proper assimilation and adjustment 
Into the program with resultant ill effects* 

The above mistake was natural and probably inevitable 
u nd er an of the circumstances involved, lb the future, however, 
it is believed that in oocneetion with any similar type of operation 
much greater care should be devoted to detailed briefing and train¬ 
ing of the sen utilised, together with a much mar* careful estimate 
as to the monbers actually needed for proper performance of the work. 
It is not believed that this mistake would have ensued if the Bureau 
had been able to establish competent representation with proper juris¬ 
diction and authority in the various (kilted States Embassies at the 
very beginning of the SIS program inasmuch as such Babas sy representa¬ 
tion could have supplied the Bureau with information needed in making 
proper estimates as to the amount of personnel needed In each area. 

3. The Agents selected for SIS assi g nme nt s were in the 
overwhelming majority of instances younger, end mare inexperienced 
than was desirable* 

This mistake was again probably inevitable due to a variety 
of circumstances as set forth above. The men were largely picked 
from volunteer ranks and it was the younger and more inexperienced 
Agents, most of wham were single, tint volunteered. Also, the younger 
men seemed to possess more qualifications and facility with regard 
to language qualifications. Also, up until approximately 19Ui, the 
older and more experienced Agents were largely tied up on extremely 
urgent and vital Domestic Field work and were not being recamended 
by the Special Agents in Charge far SIS assignments. 

Despite the many legitimate reasons for this occurrence, 
it is still believed that the Bureau should, in the event of similar 
operations in the future, give care and consideration to the matter 
of selecting a proper proportion of older and experienced men 
(preferably with prior administrative and executive experience) for 
assignment to work of this kind. 

U. The Agents on SIS suffered from a lack of adequate 
supervision, actalnistrative discipline and direct oontact with the 
Bureau of the kind furnished by regular In-Service tr.lining, inspec¬ 
tions, etc. 
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Condition* applicable at the tLae were definitely responsible 
for this situation. Prior to the advent of the Legal Attache system, 
late in 19i*2, there was, of oourse, no looal supervision whatsoever 
and virt ually no direct contact with the Bureau. Later the Legal 
Attaches were usually young, inexperienced and especially in the 
beginning overburdened with e variety of problems of such pressing 
urgency to cause thaw to neglect proper adnliri. stration and supervision 
of subordinate personnel. 

Up until 19UU, travel restrictions md Haitations due to 
war conditions wars such that Lr-SerVice training, etc. on the part of 
Agents assigned to SIS was virtually impossible. Similarly, it is 
doubted if it was practical on the basis of vital Domestic field needs 
to assign regular Bureau inspectors to the program much earlier than 
occurred (early in 19i|ii). The fact, however, remains that these 
advantages were sorely missed and undoubtedly cost SIS ouch in ths 
way of efficiency as well as improper morale and esprit de corps. 

5* instructions furnished to Agents engaged on SIS with 
regard to local methods of operation were not altogether adequate 
particularly with regard to the developing and handling of informants. 

This deficiency was due entirely to the lack of former Bureau 
experience or any established preoedent in connection with the handling 
of foreign intelligence work. 

Later in the SIS program, upon the institution of SIS 
Lr-Service Schools in 19Ut# adequate detailed instructions were fur¬ 
nished an the basis of past experience which had been gained more or 
less by trial and error. 

6. The handling of cover work, that is, the selection of 
covers for various Agents in the various localities, together with 
adequate cover training for the Agent was extremely faulty and weak 
until comparatively late in the SIB program. 

The above mistake was also due largely to lack of experience 
in foreign intelligence work, coupled with the further fact that the 
Bureau was completely uninformed with regard to conditions, commercial 
and otherwise in the various localities in Latin America. Older all 
of the circumstances applicable at the time it was probably inevitable 
that the Agents mould be given the moat likely sounding covers and 
dispatched to the moot logically sounding areas for the exploitation 
of such covers, lhat was needed and later developed was adequate 
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and competent surveys with regard to Just which cows would prove 
adequate and logical from within the country to which the representa¬ 
tive was sent. Also, it was necessary to give consideration to 

the particular kind of work that the particular undercover Agent was 
going to perform in the country in order that his cover would permit 
this type of activity. 


Following establishment of the Legal Attache system this 
problem was successfully adjusted. It is doubted if better results 
could have been logically expected earlier. It should also be noted 
for possible future reference that coamercial covers generally in 
wartime are extremely weak and objectionable unless the employee 
to be assigned under same is somewhat elderly or otherwise obviously 












II. ORIGIN AND SCOPE OF SIS 


A. ESTABLISHMENT 


The earliest conversations with regard to the possibility 
of establishing an FBI Intelligence Service in Latin America 
for the purpose of obtaining and distributing information of 
a secret intelligence nature took place between the Director and 
the then Assistant Secretary of State A. A. Berle early in May, 

1940. Ur. Berle, during such conversations, indicated to the 
Director that there was a need for isuch a Service to be conducted 
by the FBI and that Presidential approval therefor would be 
secured by Ur. Berle. Conversations and negotiations concerning 
this proposed Service continued until the scope of such discussions 
included the then Director of ONI, Admiral Walter S. Anderson, 
and the then Director of HXD, General Sherman Miles. Considerable 
discussion with regard to this matter took place at the Inter¬ 
departmental Intelligence Conference attended by the Director, 

General Milas and Adnlral Anderson, with their respective aides, 
on May 31, 1940, at which time it was agreed that efforts would 
be made to have Ur. Berle of the State Department clarify in 
specific detail the desires of the State Department concerning the 
establishment of a secret intelligence service as well as the scope and Jb7C 
jurisdiction thereof. (66-8603-17) 


Prior to this time, the FBI had, upon reques t from the 
State Department, furnished, during 1939, an FBI Agent I 
to carry on certain police instructional and advisory work in Brasil 
and Colombia. 


] 


An enlarged Interdepartmental Intelligence Conference, attended 
by the Director, Admiral Anderson, General Miles and Ur. Berle of 
the State Department was held on June 3, 1940, at which time general 
agreement was reached that the FBI would establish a special intelligence 
service to obtain secret information throughout Latin America (excluding 
Panama) with the cooperation of the State, War and Navy Departments. 

The Conference designated a special committee to study the question and 
submit specific reconmedations as to plans, etc. concerning the proposed 
intelligence service to be established by the FBI. This Committee 
consisted of Captain Bocie of ONI, Colonel James Lester of MED, Selden 
Chapin of the State Department and Mr. E. A. Tamn of the Bureau. (66-8603-23 

During these discussions, it should be noted that the specific 
need for such a service to be established by the FBI was generally 
stated to be for the purpose of investigating subversive activities 
directed against the United States from foreign countries, it being 
indicated that the proposed service would probably function at least 
in its initial stages only in the Western Hemisphere. It should also 
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be noted that particular apprehension was generally expressed concerning 
the danger of subversive activities and the need of investigation thereof 
in Mexico, the Caribbean Area and along the east coast of South America* 

This, of course, was due to the fact that the war in Europe had at that 
tine reached such a stage as t o particularly threaten those areas. It 
should also be kept in mind as a background far these discussions that a 
great deal of publicity had occurred within the United States concerning 
the Nazi infiltration of Latin America, particularly in Mexico, Central 
Aaerioa and along the east coast of South Asterioa. This publicity, had 
sinoe the beginning of the war in Europe, reached alarmist proportions 
and official Washington, along with the informed public in the United States 
was openly apprehensive with regard to the true extent of Nazi penetration 
and influence in the areas named above. 

On June 12, 1940, the Director of the FBI addressed a memorandum 
to the Attorney General of the United States outlining past discussions and 
negotiations with regard to the establishment of a special intelligence 
service in foreign countries to function under the administration of the FBI; 
and that affirmative steps were awaiting the formulation of a specific and 
detailed program from the President for a determination as to matters of 
policy. (66-8603-34) 

Continuing to press for the proposed program, Mr. Berle agreed 
to secure the approval of the State Department add of the President for the 
establishment of the Special Intelligence Service (66-8603-26). Mr. Berle 
indicated to Mr. 6. A. Tamm (66-8603-27X) that the President approved the 
plan in a personal discussion with Mr. Berle, but that before moves were 
being made, be desired to secure written authorization. 

£ . PRESIDENTIAL DIRECTIVE 


The Presidential Directive which Mr. Berle had been working for 
was first outlined in a memorandum under the signature of Mr. Berle, dated 
June 24, 1940 and addressed to General Miles, Admiral Anderson and Mr. Hoover. 
This memorandum recorded that Mr. Berle talked with the President by telephone 
in the presence of General Miles and requested advice as to the President's 
wishes as to the formation of a unit for foreign intelligence work. The 
memorandum stated, "the President said that he wished the field to be divided. 
The FBI should be responsible for foreign intelligence work in the Western 
Hemisphere on the request of the State Department. The existing Military 
Intelligence and Naval Intelligence Brunches should cover the rest of the 
world, as and when necessity arises." This memorandum further stated that 
"it was understood that the proposed additional foreign intelligence work 
should not supersede any existing work now being done and that the FBI might 
be called in by the State Department on special assignments outside the 
American Hemisphere under special circumstances..(64-5002-4,14,43; 
66-8603-411) 

In accordance with this memorandum it was indicated to the Director 
of the FBI that acme forty men would be designated for this assignment with 
the program that following appropriate special training they would take up 
duties in various Central and South American countries and insular possessions. 
(66-8603-29) 
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COOPERATIVE FUNCTIONS KITH OTHER GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES 

In view of the jurisdictional Halts and scope of activity imposed 
upon the SIS program of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, it was 
decided that, acting merely as a service organisation, information after 
evaluation and correlation at Washington, D. C., would be disseminated to 
the following agencies in accordance With their particular interest in the 
particular information to be forwarded: 

1. State Department - All material pertaining to Latin America 

2. Navy Department - All materiel relating to the activities of foreign 

Naval Departments, Maritime information concerning 
espionage agents and their activities. 

3. War Department - AH material pertaining to the movement of troops ir 

Latin America, espionage agents and their activities 
which pertain to military interest. 

4. Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs — An material 

on matters pertaining to subversive political 
activities, enemy propaganda, data regarding 
commerce and individuals dealing commercially with 
sympathisers or subjects of Axis nations. 

5. Office of the Coordinator of Information - All m tters pertaining 

to Latin America which are related to enemy subject* 
and activities in Europe. 

6. Treasury Department - Information regarding the movements of 

questionable or enemy funds and the individuals 
responsible therefor. 

7. Maritime Commission - Maritime matters involving shipping and 

port commerce. 

8. Board of Economic Warfare - Matters concerning strategic mater ials 

and commercial data* 

In addition to the dissemination of information to specific 
governmental agencies, it was. provided that data of urgent and vital interest 
would be provided for the information of the President as he desired and 
that further, upon requests of other governmental agencies, special 
investigations and servioes would be conducted and reported. 

On July 2, 1940, the Interdepartmental Intelligence Conference was 
attended by the Director, A rbitr al Anderson, General Miles and Mr. Herbert 
Gaston, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. At this meeting. Admiral 
Anderson, General Miles and Mr. Gaston agreed to furnish to tbs Bureau ms tmial 
* r °m their respective files which might be of value to the FBI as background 
material for use in training Bureau Agents for foreign assignments. It was 
announced at this conference by the Director that Assistant Director P. E. 
Forworth of the FBI had been designated in charge of the Bureau's Spec ial 
Intelligence Service. (66-8603-30). 
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General Miles of MID expressed early concern with regard to 
the jurisdictional scope to be exercised by the Bureau's SIS Program. 

By letter dated July 23, 1940, addressed to the Director, he suggested 
that the Bureau's SIS Program be definitely limited in scope to the 
matter of subversive activities, particularly those that might be 
hostile to the United States, being carried on in foreign countries, 
by organisations having direct leads into the United States. It was 
further his opinion that the purpose of the SIS was primarily to supple¬ 
ment by undercover information the data which our accredited official 
agents in foreign countries could obtain. 

On July 26, 1940, General Miles' memorandum on limiting the scope 
of the SIS was discussed and the question as to its operations placed 
before the conference. At this time General Miles reiterated an opinion of 
limiting the soope of SIS in contrast to Admiral Anderson who felt that 
restrictions should not be placed tipon the interpretation of the Presi¬ 
dent's Directive but that the service should be as liberal as possible so 
that its operators should report everything brought to their attention. 

The conclusion of the conference group was that the SIS should not be re¬ 
stricted in the soope of its operations but that in addition to obtaining 
sooial, financial, eoonomic and political information, emphasis should be 
placed on obtaining information concerning subversive activities detri¬ 
mental to the interests of the United States. At this time Mr. Hoover 
pointed out that he was willing at any time to waive direction of the 
operations of the SIS if the War and Navy Departments desired to take it 
over and operate it. (66-8605-43). 

Notwithstanding the conclusion of the Conference Group, General 
Miles under date of October 12, 1940 again reiterated his feelings by 
letter to the Director as to the scope of the SIS and wished to make clear 
his point that it was his conception that the scope should be along sub¬ 
versive lines of activity or anti-Amerioan hostility as an underlying 
trend which the official representatives of the State, War and Navy Depart* 
ments are not in a position to get. (64-6002-39). 

In order to definitely and conclusively define the field, under- 
date of February 3, 1941 an agreement as to tiie scope of operations of the 
Military Intelligence Division, the Office of Naval Intelligence and 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation in foreign and domestic intelligence 
was set up. This agreement signed by Brigadier General Sherman Miles for 
the War Department, Captain Alan G. Kirk, Director of ONI, and the Direc¬ 
tor noted that "III., the Federal Bureau of Investigation is engaged in 
the soliciting and obtaining of data relative to economio, political, in¬ 
dustrial, financial and subversive conditions in the Latin Amerioas. 

These operations are carried on through Special Agents assigned to these 
countries, special employees and informants engaged to operate in the 
Latin Amerioas. In addition, the FBI, particularly in the New York area 
was engaged in contacting representatives of American business firms having 
interests or personnel in the Latin Americas for the purpose of developing 
sources, ohannels and flow of information through the representatives of 
these companies stationed in the Latin Amerioas." (66-8603-881) 
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For the purpose of supplementing this program, under date 
of February 7, 1941, the Director submitted a memorandum as to the 
investigative Jurisdiction and responsibility of the FBI in the SIS 
field for the Attorney General's use in preparing a memorandum for 
approval by the President. (66-8603-91) This memorandum declared: 

"Western Hemisphere Foreign Intelligence 

I* The Federal Bureau of Investigation shall be exclusively 
responsible for the oolleoting of information data 
dealing with economic, industrial, financial, political 
and subversive activities in all oountries of the Western 
Hemisphere excepting the Republic of Panama and the Panama 
Canal Zone. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation shall have exclusive 
jurisdiction for the maintenance of representatives in the 
Latin Aaerioan Republios, other than the Republio of Panama. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation will have exolusive 
jurisdiction and sole responsibility for the establishment 
and maintenance of oontacts with American firms having interests, 
facilities or personnel in the Intin American Republios, other 
than the Republic of Panama for the purpose of collecting 
data pertaining to economic, industrial, financial, political 
and subversive activities. 

It shall be the responsibility of the Federal Bureau of In¬ 
vestigation to furnish to the various branches of the Federal 
Government such information as is obtained and is of interest 
to them. The War and Navy Departments and other governmental 
departments will oall upon the Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation for speciflo information in the oategories 
enumerated from time to time as they my have need for such 
information. 

The provisions of Part I are not to be oonstrued or interpreted 
as superseding, curtailing or limiting the established functions 
of the Hilitary or Naval Attaches in any oountry in which they 
are or may be assigned nor will this olause plaoe any restrictions 
upon the executive branches of the Federal Government in sending 
missions to such countries as may from time to time be neoessary..* 
(66-867)3-91) J 

^ r9 * 1 1941, the then Secretary of War, Henry Stimsan, addressed 

to the Attorney General a memorandum suggesting that responsibility with 
regard to foreign intelligence work within the Western Hemisphere be plaoed 
upon the FBI without delimiting the operations of Military and Naval 
Intelligence in their specialised fields of operations. This set forth 
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further the plan for a permanently assigned cosnittee consisting 
of a field represents tire of the FBI, MID and OKI to operate as a 
pool of information relating to contacts, coverage and data to 
be obtained. (66-8603-97). 

E. JURISDICTIONAL DIFFICULTIES 

Under date of both March 12 and March 15, 1941, Mr. Hoover 
informed the Attorney General by memorandum that both MID 
and CUI were endeavoring to invade the SIS field and obtain Jurisdiction 
over many matters which should be handled by the Bureau. (66-8603-97,102) 

In view of the Director's opinion that to avoid duplication of 
effort in such a service one unit should have the sole responsibility, it 
was his belief that there should be a recommendation that SIS be removed 
from the FBI and that work be transferred to either MID or ONI and on 
March 25 , 1941, the Director advised the conference that he would make 
this recommendation to the Attorney General and that the SIS be dis¬ 
continued by the FBI and taken over by the Armj and Navy. General Miles 
stated that he felt that such a step at this time would be unwise since 
the Army and Navy have no trained personnel to take over the work and 
that time is of the greatest importance. (66-8603-146) 

In this connection it is noted that in the weekly conference 
of August 6, 1941, Captain Kirk stated that he was thoroughly and 
unalterably opposed to the proposition that the Navy take over completely 
and exclusively the covering of intelligence operations even in Mexico. 
(64-4104-30) 

Dated May 15, 1941, a Joint memorandum was prepared by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, the Military Intelligence Division of 
the War Department and the Offioe of Naval Intelligence outlining the 
extensiveness of the coordinated program of these agencies. Included in 
this memorandum, it was stated concerning the SIS that "the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation maintains undercover agents, informants, et 
cetera in all the Latin American countries. An extensive program of 
counter-intelligence utilising the servioes of American business firms 
operating in the Latin Americas la in operation for the purpose of main¬ 
taining a constant study of the Axis operations, propaganda, et cetera, 
in these countries. Special Agents are also operating In undercover 
capacities abroad." (66-8603-190) 

On May 20, 1941, Mr. Berle of the State Department, as a 
beginning movement to give SIS agents some official status, set forth 
three categories or situations in which representatives of the SIS Division 
would operate in the Latin American Republics. (64-5002-114) Briefly 
these three situations were outlined to bet 

1. A situation in which an American Republic has asked for 

the servioes of an American expert to be maintained in 
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connection with the United States Mission In that 
country without concealment • 

2. 1 situation in which the United States Diplomatic mission has 
asked for the services of such an expert for its 

own assistance. 

3 . 1 situation in which it is deemed desirable to have the 
expert to go directly to the country involved but without 
responsibility to the Diplomatic mission or any responsibility 
by same. 


On June 4, 1941 the sane Interdepartmental Intelligence 
Conference nepers in the interest of additional coverage discussed 
a proposal for the FBI to have a number of its agents specifically 
attac he d to kabassies in South American countries with diplomatic 
status to perform the functions of coordinating FBI intelligence 
activities in those countries. ( 66 - 8603 - 221 ) 


1. 

bl 
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Director Hoover 1 a opiniOH RUB request*** uj 
A. Tamm stated that Mr. Hoover's opinion i 

r the conference whereupon 

las that if Colonel 


(S) 


Donovan wo uajtxng ovtjx- jua uuo wciu 

take over SIS work in the Tfestern Hemisphere. (66-8603-258). 


This situation (66-4104-31,32? 66 - 8603 - 261 ) was discussed 
with Mr. Berle, General Miles and Captain Kirk, all of whoa were of the 
game opinion and felt that the situation should be clarified. However 
relative to the Western Hemisphere, Mr. Berle stated that he was opposed 
to the transference of SIS coverage away from the Bureau* bl 


(Si 

Mr. Berle advised that as rar as State Dftparmum. w as luhwuu- — — 

present situation with the FBI handling the Western Hemisphere had been 
working very satisfactorily* In addition General Miles and Captain Kirk 
advised that they would follow Mr. Hoover's recommendations and that they 
were satisfied with the present situation of coverage by the FBI. 
(68-603-2611? 64-4104-36) 

On DeoMber 22, 1941 the Attorney General forwarded to the 
Director a proposed Directive for the President's signature to the heads 
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of the governmental departments and Agencies concerned in order to 
bare established definite authority to curb future instances of this 
type as foil cars: 

"In accordance with previous instructions the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation has set up a Special Intelligence 
Service covering the Jib a tern Hemisphere with agents in 
Mexico, Central America, d outh America, the Caribbean, 
and Canada. Close contact and liaison have been es¬ 
tablished with corresponding intelligence officials of 
these countries." 

"In order to have all responsibility for this type of 
information in the Federal Bureau of Investigation in 
this field, I hereby approve this arrangement and re¬ 
quest the heads of all g ove r nmental departments and 
agencies concerned with it to dear directly with the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation in connection with any 
such intelligence work contemplated within the sphere 
indicated." (66-8603-299) 

The Director, after reviewing this proposal suggested that the 
following addition be made to the Directive, "The Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation is authorised and instructed to 
convene meetings of the chiefs of the various corresponding intelligence 
services operating in the Western Hemisphere and to maintain liaison 
with all intelligence agencies operating in the lbs tern Hemisphere". 
(64-5002-118) The Director believed that by this addition interlopers 
who might desire to superimpose an unnecessary structure upon existing 
relationships in intelligence work would thereby be completely estopped. 


This memorandum waa signed by the President on December 23, 

1941 and was closely followed by a subsequent memorandum from tbs 
President dated Deoewber 30, 1941 in which latter, the President 
believed that the memorandum of December 23 interfered with work 
already being conducted by other agencies and requested that the 
Attorney General, the Undersecretary of State J |UID 

and QltL straighten out the program by conference and to ttien advise 
him as to whatever was neoessary by way of an amended Directive. (66-8603-328) 
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The Director'8 viewpoint as to this situation was as before 
that he felt that operations in Central and South America should be the 

respnnB^hiUtv of one agency wh ich wou ld have a clear fi eld of opera- 
. ij oas 
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(66-8603-328). A redrafted Directive] 

. . . , 16, 1942 set up in final form the scope 

of work and the responsibility for intelligence work in tbs Western ,j 
Hemisphere in the federal Bureau of Inves tigation as recommended by the 
Director. (66-5002-127) 
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It was pointed out at the January 21, 1942, Interdeparteental 
Intelligence Conference when General Baymond £. lee brought up the 
question as to what additional steps were to be followed by the FBI in 
relation to SIS work under this new Directive that the following five 
imoec&ate steps were to be taken* 

1, To call an Interdepartmental Intelligence Conference between 
the Canadian, British and Americans. 

2. To follow this Conference with another for the Mexican, 

Central and Latin American officials* 

3* To increase the Special Agent coverage to 250 agents* 

4* To increase the amber of radio transmitting stations in 
South America. 

5* The addition of inspectors and couriers to facilitate the 
tr ansmis sion of information* 

It was also pointed out by Mr. B. A. Tami at this meeting that a 
number of agents were presently instructing police schools in Central 
nnH south America and that this policy was intended to be continued 
and expanded. {66-8603-344) 

At the January 28, 1942, meeting a "feeler" plan was again 
brought up by General Miles as to the question of Caribbean defense 
oommand in coordination with the undercover system of SIS far Central 
and South America to tie in with the Amy hea dq ua r ters in Panama under 
the immediate Jurisdiction of General Andrews. Mr. Hoover expressed his 
feelings to the effect that MID was presently receiving everything in the 
line of general intelligence from the economic, political, financial and 
subversive field standpoint under the present system; and to put the 
Bureau to obtaining combat intelligence and information under General 
Andrews would be an invasion of a Military or naval problem. As a result 
of this, it was his desire that the division of jurisdiction with the 
Panama Canal Zone be kept separate and as a consequence, Mr. Hoover did 
not feel that the SIS could establish this. (66-8603-342) 

However, in order to cover this point, under date of February 25, 
1942 a new agreement was signed by the MQ), (MI and FBI for the coordi¬ 
nating of SIS operations in the Western Hemisphere with particular 
referenda to the Canal Zone problem by inference* %is agreement (64-5002- 
131) merely reiterated tbe previous Directives by endeavoring to set out 
the particular fact that close cooperation among the headquarters of the 
three agencies in all fields was a mutually recognised necessity. It 
further defined the responsibility for tbe obtalnance of information of 
particular interest to Military and Naval agencies in times of stress 
where the information was of a nature closely allied with combat intelli¬ 
gence* 
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64-4104-167) The Bureau offered to taxS wved 

{•age from the Office of Naval Indigence 
_ _m tn rtoranlfttely abstain 
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status that existed previously. (64-4104-197,204) 
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\ 64^4104-233,25) In response to the protest or nr. nodVfeJ? 

Twibility of the Bureau to operate under this sys 3m > 

.« _ 1 _ 1 __Uw Warren of the S ta te 


as to the inability 01 too du*-w»u ^ — —---- «+.+- 

e A Tamm took the matter up with Mr. Fletcher Warren of the State 
Department and Mr. Berle in which this policy was informally modified to 
exclude the Bureau's activities in SIS. 

At the August 19, 1942 meeting of the Interdepartmental 
Intelligence officers, Major General George V. Strong, Assistant Chief 
of Staff in charge of the Military Intelligence Division of the War 

Department diseased an Army program for extending ^.^S^interest 
activities in Latin America supposedly in matters of military 
solely under the name of the -American Intelligence Command" with 
set up at Miami, Florida 

as to this point was forwarded by memorandum to the Attorney General 
■with again the Director's recommendation that SIS work and respora^^ y 
be placed with the Army who seemed to be once more endeavoring to invade 
the FBI field contrary to the Presidential Directive. 

Once again, in order to cover a prospective jurisdictional 
conflict on who was to have the responsibility for handling »&tters such 
as these, the Interdepartmental Intelligence Conference Ccmmitteerequested 
a report from a subcommittee appointed to draft an agreement relative 

SS SIS ^ogram. The purpose was to further strengthen the cooperation 

£t*£n i. ™£ou» int.Uig.no* *e«noi.s ter ° f » 3 olnt 

Directive under the deli mitation agreement. 
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for Special Intelligence operations in the lantern Hemisphere 
in accordance with the Presidential instruction of June 24, 

1940, and January 16, 1942, and previous Instruction referred 
to therein, and in harmony with the 'Agreement for Coordination 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, Office of Havel Intelli¬ 
gence and the Military Intelligence Division, 1 do hereby agree 
that this agreenent supplements all previous delimitation 
agreements concerning intelligence operations outside of the 
United States, agree upon the assignment of responsibility, as 
given in paragraphs n. III, IV, for intelligence coverage in 
Mexico, Central America, (with the exception of the Republic 
of Panama), South America, the Cerrlbbean, and Canada. Respon¬ 
sibility assigned to one organisation in a given field carries 
with it the obligation to provide by the most expeditious means 
possible consistent with requisite security to the other sub¬ 
scribing agencies all pertinent information reoelved in that 
field, but it does not imply that the responsible agency alone 
is interested in, or that it only will work in, that field. 

Close cooperation among the headquarters of the three agencies 
in ell fields is a mutually recognised necessity. 

It will also be neoesssry that close cooperation and 
coordination exist between the representatives of each of the three 
agencies assigned at each American embassy or legation in Latin 
America. Such cooperation should include direct continuous liaison 
between the legal, military, and naval attaches for a free exchange 
of intelligence and other information of mutual interest. In view 
of the fact that these operations envisage intelligence activities 
of an investigative nature in sovereign foreign countries, it is 
agreed that the three interested Agencies w ill maintain proper 
coordination with the American Ambassador or Minister involved, 
to the end that all American intelligence activities the 
American war program in aqy particular country will not be embarrassed 
or jeopardised by uncoordinated action. In order for such proper 
coordination to exist, it is neoesssry that the legal attache be 
apprised of the identity and activities of all FBI undercover 
operatives in each particular country involved; further, that all 
of the investigative activity and information developed by the FBI 
undercover operatives be thoroughly coordinated through the legal 
attache. It is likewise necessary that the identities and 
operations of say undercover operatives of the Amerloan Intelligence 
Conand be known at all times to the military attache in the particular 
oountry involved, and that all activities and information developed 
by such undercover operatives be coordinated through the military 
attache in each country involved. The above provisions will apply 
in exact manner with regard to the naval attache in each country 
involved. It is agreed that neither the legal, military nor naval 
attache will be called upon to divulge the identity of ary undercover 
operative to any individual or official except in case of most urgent 
m il ita r y or diplomatic necessity. It la agreed that ary 
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question relative to any undercover operative or suspected 
undercover operative should be inmediately discussed with 
the appropriate attache of the particular agency involved 
prior to any other action. In the event proper adjustment 
cannot be effected by other means, any question concerning 
an undercover operative or suspect in the latter connection 
should be adjusted between the headquarters of the three 
agencies involved. 

*11. ICQ) will be responsible fort 

1 . A continuation of the vork normally outlined 
for and executed by military attaches. 

2. The collection of military information needed by 
the military farces. To this end, authority to 
maintain such personnel as the Bar Department 
deems necessary for the performance of such 
duties is recognized. 

3. All matters of an intelligence nature, including 
espionage, sabotage, and subversive activities, in¬ 
volving United States Army personnel. 

4* Procurement of information concerning espionage, 

sabotage, or other subversive activities, on or within 
United States military areas and/or those other areas 
controlled, directed, operated or of interest to the 
United States Military establishment. 

5. Furnishing such cooperation and assistance to 

either of the other two agencies as might be practical 
and feasible under the circumstances, upon specific 
request from the particular agency involved. This 
specific request would include a specific request 
from the appropriate attache of the particular agency 
involved. 


"IH. ONI will be responsible fort 

1. A continuation of the work normally outlined for 
and executed by Naval Attaches. 

2. The collection of information needed by the naval 
forces. To this end, authority to maintain such 
personnel as the Navy Department deems necessary 
for the performance of such duties is recognized. 

All matters of an intelligence nature, including 
espionage, sabotage, and subversive activities, 
involving United States Navy personnel. 
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4. Procure*..* of infection 

sabotage, or other subversive aeUvitl-es, on or 
within United States naval bases and/or those 
other places of naval interest to the national 

effort. 

5, Furnishing such cooperation and assistance to 
either of the other two agencies as alight be 
practical and feasible under the eircumstances, 
upon specific request from the appropriate attache 
of the particular agency involved. 

•IV. FBI will be responsible for: 

1 The obtaining of the Western Hemisphere, including 
co Central America (with the exception of the 
Suc^ S^ South America, the Caribbean, and 
Canada, of economic, political, industrial, fimnc^fll 
andsubversive information, also 
earning movements, organisations, and individuals 
whose activities are prejudicial to the interests of 
the United States, by reason of espionage, sabotag , 
or otherwises 

2. The Federal Bureau of Investigation will be respon¬ 
sible for the furnishing to the Military and Naval 
services of all pertinent information obtained. 

3. Conducting surveys in the °f | P lA ^ + !!? r !* y ! h ? th 

respect to plants and other facilities vital to the 
production, manufacture, and transportation of 
strategic materials for use in behalf of the United 
Nations’ war effort. The latter will include the 
matter of furnishing technical advisers and instructors 
to the local governments, industries, and officials, 
with regard to plant surveys and plant protection 
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Munitions of nr, and other supplies susceptible to Military 
use; unusual assemblies and actions of individuals, organiza¬ 
tions or comuni ties; danons tra ti ons of undue friendliness 
or hostility; undue interest in Individuals, organizations, 
or communities; or other information indicating preparations 
for or carrying on of open or surreptitious Military operations. 

3. In periods of predominant Military interest, the 
Assistant Chief of Staff in charge of Military Intelligence 
(Director of Naval Intelligence) will advise the Director of 
Naval Intelligence (Assistant Chief of Staff in charge of 
Military Intelligence) and the Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation of the nature of information desired from 
those two services and shall advise the two named Erectors 
of any coverage desired beyond the normal coverage of those 
agencies. The ±>irector of Naval Intelligence (Assistant 
Chief of Staff in charge of Military Intelligence) and the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation will undertake to perform 
the additional tasks requested in so far as it is practical 
and possible within the limitations of the facilities available. 
They will advise the Assistant Chief of Staff in charge of 
Military Intelligence (Director of Naval Intelligence) of the 
additional assistance, if any, which they will be able to 
render, and it will then be the responsibility of Military 
Intelligence (Office of Naval Intelligence) to take the 
necessary steps under its own direction to satisfy its own 
requirements. 


(Signed) Qen. Strong 

Major General George V. Strong, 
Assistant Chief of Staff, 

G-2, Iter Department 

(Signed) H. C. Train 

Rear Admiral H. C. Train, 

Director, Office of Naval Intelligence 

(Signed) J. Edgar Hoover 


Hon. J. Edgar Hoover, 

Bederwl Bitraen q £ In vestigation* 


• 1 . 


The undersigned, in order to 

'Si 
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principles regarding the operation of a network to locate 
clandestine radio stations in Latin American countries, 
agree upon the assignment of responsibility as described in 
paragraphs 2 and 3 below: 

2. UXD will be responsible for: 

a. The establishment of a network to locate clandestine 
radio stations in various Latin American countries by lending 
direction-f in di n g and communication equipment to the several 
countries concerned, by furnishing technical assistance and by 
coordinating the stations involved. 

b. Disseminating the information obtained to representa¬ 
tives of FBI, ONI and the appropriate agency of the local 
country* 

3* FBI will be responsible for: 

a. Taking the action considered most advisable, after 
conferring with representatives of IHD, either by eliminating 
or operating the cladestine stations that have been located. 

b. Keeping representatives of UID supplied with all in¬ 
formation that establishes or tends to establish the existence 
and/or location of any clandestine station, and which has been 
received by FBI through other means than those described in 
paragraph 2a. 

c. The transmission of such material by an operated 
clandestine station as is requested by MID. 

(Signed) Gen. Strong 

Major General George V. Stroz^, 
Assistant Chief of Staff, 

G-2, Ear Department, 

(Signed) H. C. Train 

“ear Admiral H. C. Train, 

Director, Office of Naval Intelligence. 

(Signed) J. Edgar Hoover 

Hon. J. Edgar Hoover 

Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation.* 





DEVELOPMENTS AND CHANGES 

The agreement of December 1, 1942, as to the operation of the net¬ 
work to locate clandestine radio stations in Latin America and the action to 
be taken upon the information derived therefrom was cancelled by an agreement 
of February 6, 1943. (64-5002-145) However, the need for a Jurisdictional 

agreement as to this matter was continued by a new agreement similarly dated 
which stated: 

■2. MID will be responsible for: 

The establishment of a network to locate clandestine radio 
stations in various Latin American countries including the 
West Incites by lending direction-finding and communication 
equipment to the several countries concerned, by furnishing 
technical assistance and by coordinating the stations involved. 

Disseminating the information obtained to representatives of 
FBI, ONI and the appropriate agency of the local country. 

3. FBI will be responsible for: 

Taking the action considered most advisable, after concurrence 
by representatives of MID and (MI, either by eliminating, 
operating or leaving unmolested the clandestine stations that 
have been located. 

Keeping representatives of MID and ONI supplied with all 
information that establishes or tends to establish the 
existence and/or location of any clandestine station, and 
which has been received by FBI through other means than 
those described in paragraph 2a. 

The transmission of such material by an operated clandestine 
station as is requested by MID or ONI. 

(signed) Major General George V. Strong 
Assistant Chief of Staff 
G-2, War Department 

(signed) Hear Admiral H. C. Train 

Director of Naval Intelligence 

(signed) Hon. J. Edgar Hoover 

Director, Federal Bureau of Investagatim 
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Considerable confusion existed among the representatives of the 
intelligence agencies and the Ambassadors in the Irntin American field as 
to the Delimitation Agreement with reference to special intelligence 
operations in the Western Hemisphere* As a consequence, the Department 
of State (64-4104-460) furnished a copy thereof to each Ambassador in 
the Latin American republics on July 19, 1943* Hie furnishing of suoh 
material was pursuant to an agreement between Director John Edgar Hoover, 
General Strong and Admiral Train on April 50, 1943, in order to clear 
this confusion. 

f 
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In th* event eny subsequent modifications are made xo xne 
agreement transmitted herewith, I will inform you accordingly." 

This communication was signed by Assistant Secretary of State 
Adolf A. Berle, Jr. 

In view of this transmittal, the Bureau furnished a brief of a 
copy of the Delimitation Agreement to all FBI Legal Attaohes# (64-4104—63) 

On September 15, 1943, a meeting was held of the Interdepartmental 
Intelligence Conference in the office of Rear Admiral H. C. Train. During 
the course of this meeting. General Strong brought up the question of the 
Delimitation Agreement and stated that he wondered whether it migjrt not 
be advisable to supplement this agreement by some instructions suoh as, 

"This agreement is to be a general guide — despite the agreement it is 
your job to get along together in the field. 1 * He stated the reason he 
had raised this question was because of the difficulty in Venezuela 
where it was indicated the agreement was to be set aside; that it had 
been proposed in Venezuela that the Army investigate only the Venezuelan 
Army or military matters, the Navy only the Venezuelan Navy and shipping 
matters, and the FBI all other matters.' General Strang stated that a 
straight line cannot be just drawn dividing the work but that he felt 
that if the FBI starts an inquiry and the investigation develops military 
information, the FBI should continue the handling of the case and the 
same manner of handling cases should be engaged in by other agencies. 

^his situation was brought about by the fact that the Military and Naval 
Attaohes at the American Embassy at Caracas, Venezuela, had begun to 
initiate intelligence inquiries and Investigations without regard to 
the Delimitation Agreement and as a consequence a protest was lodged by 
the Bureau in respect thereto. 

Admiral Train in response to General Strong*s statement stated 
that he thought General Strong*s informal definition of the dividing lines 










as to Jurisdiction was being carried out everywhere. General Strong 
indicated that it was except in Venezuela. It was the Director’s 
opinion after such statement that he believed the agreement was working 
marvelously and that the only trouble which had arisen in connection 
with it was in the one instance of Venezuela which coulc. be cured 
by sending out a "trouble shooter". It was agreed by the conference 
thereupon that no change would be made in the Delimitation Agreement 
but that should instances of difficulty arise in the future a "trouble 
shooter" would be immediately sent out from Washington. 

During the stunner of 1943, the War and Navy Departments 
formulated a plan whereby the headquarters of their intelligence setup 
would be stationed at Guatemala City. Guatemala, which would be 
responsible for all of the Central American countries. The !3.1itary 
Attaches in Costa Rica, San Salvador. Nicaragua and Honduras would, be 
subordinate thereto. As for the naval situation, a similar plan of 
centralization in Guatemala City was proposed. 

In response to this proposed reorganization, informal 
inquiries were made as to the possibility that the Bureau's SIS setup 
would be similarly reorganized. *(64-4104-491) 

The Bureau recognized that this reorganization might work for 
the limited inquiries coming under the Jurisdiction of the War and Navy 
Departments with respeot to the Delimitation Agreement but believed 
that the system would not work for the Bureau's SIS organization due to 
the varied problems of espionage, sabotage and subversive activities 
which confronted each Legal Attaohe in ea.oh country, and as a oonsequenoe, 
it was decided an September 13, 1943, that the Bureau would not reorganize 
its SIS system to establish such a headquarters of central information 



The Delimitation Agreement of April 30 recognized that the 
FBI would obtain 'economic, political, industrial, financial, and 
subversive information'• I think the context makes it clear that this 

















"was information as it wight relate to subversive movements. It 
has, however, generally been interpreted in the field as putting 
the Legal Attaches under the duty of reporting generally on all 
economic, political, industrial, and financial natters in the country 
in which they act — which reporting, of course, almost exactly 
duplicates the precise reporting functions of the Embassy. Ihe 
result has been a very considerable amount of unnecessary effort. 

I mention b; r way of example a report transmitted to the Department 
under date of October 16, 1943, entitled 'Ret Strategic Minerals 
of Brazil'} another transmitted under date of October 14, 1943> 
entitled 'Mining Survey, State of Bolivar, Venezuela'} and a third 
transmitted under date of October 14, 1943, entitled 'Re; 

Presidential Cabinet of Colombia, August, 1943'• These are merely 
current illustrations. 

I think that you will readily realize that the most exhaustive 
general economic studies of Brazil have already been made both by 
the staff of economic experts attached to the Embassy far that purpose, 
and by the Office of Economic "arfare. The same is true of the subject 
matter of the other two reports. My point is not that the reports do 
any damage, but that they add nothing to the discussion since they are 
merely non-expert repetition of data already collacted by experts. Tou 
will readily realize, also, that a report on the new organization of the 
Colombian Cabinet by President Lopez merely covers in general fashion 
ground which the political reporting section of the Embassy had worked 
up on the basis of material they had been gathering for years. Again, 
no harm is dons save that of considerable waste of effort. 

It is thought that you may wish to clarify the field instructions 
so that the men report on economic, political, industrial, and financial 
matters only when they relate to subversive or espionage activities. 

There is an added reason why it might be well to cut down on all 
unnecessary effort. It is increasingly plain that operations liw** the 
one you have been carrying on have been accepted by our American 
neighbors only because they are part of continental defense. As the 
necessity for the defense recedes, there is increasing pressure for 
the withdrawal of these staffs. I think we have to assume that, now 
that the tide of war no longer threatens the Hemisphere as directly 
as was the case seme time ago, the sound program should be one of 
orderly reduction save in those cases where there are active problems 
of subversive activity. If seise of the duplicative work is eliminated, 
the reduction oan take place without interfering with necessary work. 

TO the extent that information received in these reports is useful 
to the ffil by way of background, it can probably be provided to you 
without difficulty through the State Department. 

A number of Foreign Service Officers to whom I have talked express 
the opinion that there is a definite place for Legal or Civil Attaches 
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■in our missions even daring times of peace. I would like to see this 
attitude continue, and believe it will} and close cooperation in de¬ 
fining the fields of reporting will, I think, be of help. 

Any instruction which you may desire to issue to the Legal Attaches 
clarifying the meaning of the Delimitation Agreement will assist in this 
respect." 

On October 27, 1943, this communication was acknowledged and answered 

as follows; _ 
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I have noted very carefully your comments and observations with 
regard to the possibility that some of our Legal Attaches may be 
duplicating to some extent the functions more properly assigned to the 
American Embassies proper or to other govermental agencies having 
representatives attached thereto. 

I am sure you will recall that all along I have very definitely 
and clearly insisted that there be a cjLearcut, specific delineation of 
Jurisdiction and responsibility in order that there will not be any un¬ 
necessary duplication in so far as our foreign intelligence activities 
are concerned, I can assure you that I am most anxious to avoid any un¬ 
necessary duplication, not only because of the fact that I basically dis¬ 
approve any unnecessary duplication or division of responsibility, but 
also because of our many pressing duties and responsibilities in the FBI, 
which, of course, mean that our need for all available investigative and 
clerical personnel is such that we certainly do not have any time to spend 
performing duties that could or should be performed by other govermental 
departments or agencies. 

I want you to know that I have today, by way of reiteration and 
clarification, issued instructions to all FBI Legal Attaches that they are 
in the future to refrain from obtaining or reporting in aiy manner what¬ 
soever any information or data pertaining to economic, political, industrial, 
and financial matters, unless such information relates specifically and 
directly to subversive activities, including espionage or closely related 
matters. I am sure that if there has been any slightest tendency on the 
part of any FBI Legal Attache or other Special Agent assigned in a foreign 
country to undertake any activity with respect to matters not clearly 
and specifically related to subversive activity or espionage, these 
supplementary instructions will clarify the matter. I have also instructed 
that there be very close supervision with regard to this phase of our work 
in order to insure that in the future our Legal Attaches and other 
personnel assigned in foreign countries will concern themselves ex¬ 
clusively with subversive activities and closely related matters. 
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«I have noted that you refer in your letter to three reports 
furnished by the FBI to the State Department, and comment to the 
effect that these reports are in the nature of unnecessary duplication. 

I am sure you will recall the highly important investigative work 
being performed by FBI representatives throughout Latin America con¬ 
cerning the smuggling of vital strategic materials to enemy countries, 
which work, we have been assured both by officials of the State Depart¬ 
ment and by representatives of the Office of Economic Warfare, is most 
necessary and urgent. 3he smuggling of strategic materials, such as 
industrial diamonds , platinum, et cetera, to enemy countries via neutral 
shipping, is believed to be strictly in the nature of subversive activities, 
particularly inasmuch as we know from our investigative efforts that this 
activity is being carried on by the same enemy agents who are engaged in 
other types of activity in behalf of the enemy, such as espionage. In 
direct connection, with the investigation of these matters in Venezuela, 
which country, as you will recall, produces an important quantity of 
industrial diamonds of high quality, as well as certain other strategic 
materials being smuggled to the enemy, the Legal Attache obtained from 
a confidential source the report which we transmitted to you on 
October 14, 1943, entitled 'Mining Survey, State of Bolivar, Venezuela.' 
This report, as you w ill note from my letter of October 14th, was 
prepared in 1945 by a Venezuelan official for the Ministry of Fomento 
in Venezuela, and it deals with many pertinent details concerning the 
production of strategic materials that we know are being smuggled to the 
enemy from Venezuela and elsewhere in Latin America. The report in 
question was of considerable interest and importance to the Legal Attache 
and to this Bureau in connection with its investigation of smuggling by 
enemy agents. Copies of same were furnished by the Legal Attache to the 
American Embassy in Caracas, Venezuela, and also to the Military, Naval, 
and Commercial Attaches, as well as to the representative in Caracas of 
the Office of Economic Warfare. It was furnished to the FBI in Vashington, 
D. C., and, in accordance with our usual practice, was furnished to the 
State Department as being of possible interest and value. In the latter 
connection, I have previously instructed that care be exercised to see 
that all information of potential interest or value to the State Depart¬ 
ment, obtained by our representatives, be promptly forwarded. 

You will also note that the report which you mention in your letter, 
entitled 'Re: Strategic Minerals of Brazil' and transmitted to the 
State Department under date of October 16, 1943, is very similar in 
nature to the above described report from Venezuela, inasmuch as it 
likewise deals with the production, et cetera, of strategic minerals 
and other material in Brazil which we do know to be of vital interest 
to enemy agents in connection with smuggling activities. This report 
also was obtained from a confidential source and is, according to our 
information, quite reliable. It definitely was of interest and import¬ 
ance to the Legal Attache and his staff in connection with smuggling 
activities of enemy agents, and it was distributed, as of possible 
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"interest, to the State Department and other agencies, both at Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, and Washington, D. C. 

The other report mentioned in your letter is the one entitled 
’Ret Presidential Cabinet of Colombia, August, 1943, 1 which was trans¬ 
mitted to you by the FBI on October 14, 1943* Ibis report likewise was 
obtained from a confidential souroe, believed to be completely reliable, 
and was furnished, first, to the Amerlaan tebassy in Bogota, Colombia, 
as well as to the Military and Naval Attaches. It will be noted from an 
examination of the report that it contains information believed by the 
Legal Attache to be of considerable importance with reppect to the 
alleged plans of President Alfonso Lopes to carry ant oertaln reorgan¬ 
isations and changes with regard to the police system, as well as in 
other fields* While the information contained in the report was 
primarily of interest to the Legal Attache and to the FBI in connection 
with the police situation in Colombia, particularly the attitude and 
background of the new Director General of National Polioe, Alfonso 
Araujo, it will be noted that it does get forth information of an 
intelligence nature with regard to tbs backgrounds of certain other 
Colombian cabinet officials as to Commuxistlc or possible Carman 
connections, et cetera. 

I did want to point out to you that the information contained in 
each of the three reports was of interest and value to cur Agents in 
connection with their investigation of subversive activities and closely 
related matters* If there was any duplication, we were not aware of it, 
inasmuch as this information was not available to us from any other 
governmental department or agency* The reports were distributed to tbs 
State Department as of possible interest, in accordance with our usual 
practice* However, I do realize fully that there may be instances in 
oonneetlon with whioh individual Legal Attaches or other Speoial Agents 
may have a tendency toward undesirable duplication, and, as indicated 
above, I have issued instructions which I am sure will completely 
clarify the matter* 

I have also noted with real interest your corniest concerning the 
possibility of reducing our coverage and investigative activity through¬ 
out the Western Hemisphere, in view of changed world conditions. I have 
of course realised for the peat several months that our Military and 
Naval victories in African and Mediterranean theaters, as well as else¬ 
where, have materially reduced the threat of any e n e my invasion upon the 
mainland of this Hemisphere. These changed conditions with regard to 
the over-all picture of the war have, of course, in my opinion, altered 
considerably the nature and potency of the danger from an enemy 'fifth 
column' in Latin Amerioa* As I advised you orally today, I have already 
anticipated the possibility of a material reduction with respect to the 
FBI eoverage throughout the Western Hemisphere end, as a matter of faet, 
some time ago I Issued instructions to the effect that there would be no 
further addition, in the way of personnel, to our coverage in Latin 
America* I have also previously sent instructions to all of our Legal 
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"Attache* throughout the Hemisphere to survey their work and the 
looal situation and conditions oarefully, in view of the changed 
world picture, eo that we might determine just how much we can 
safely reduce personnel engaged in this phase of our operations 
at the present tine* Further, in this connection, you will be 
interested to know that we are already reducing personnel assipied 
to this project and, as a matter of fact, approximately fifty 
Speoial Agents are already wider instructions to return to the 
United States in furtherance of this reduction and curtailment* 

In line with my conversation with you today, I am issuing 
additional instructions with regard to a further surrey and study 
of oonditions as they actually exist from day to day, in order 
that we can determine upon such further reduction as may be 
deemed safe and praotioable. 

I know that you wist realise how anxious I am to reduce the 
amount of Bureau personnel assigned to this phase of our work as 
soon as it is possibla to do so. Inasmuch as this personnel is 
urgently needed at the present time with regard to our other duties 
and responsibilities in oonneotion with the war effort. In the 
latter oonneotion, I am sure that you realise the position of the 
FBI, inasmuch as we are only following the desires of the State 
Department in regard to this entire foreign intelligence project. 

The FBI did not solioit in any way this type of assignment, and 
should it become the desire of the State Department at any time 
that we do so, you may be sure that we would be very glad to with¬ 
draw from this field of operations altogether*" 

As a result of this situation, the Bureau immediately 
instituted a reduction and retrenchment program of its personnel in 
Imtin America inasmuch as the reporting of political, economic, fi nanc ial 
and sooial matters was imedi&tely discontinued. (See section on Growth 
of Coverage). 

On March 17, 1945, Assistant Director B* A* Tamm had a conference 
with Assistant Seoretary of State Adolf A* Berle, Jr. ocnoeming the 
situation* lAr* Berle stated that he was receiving a number of inquiries 
from Amerioan Bnbassies in Latin America (64-6002-165) concerning the 
Bureau 1 s withdrawal of 8IS personnel and displayed wires from several 
Ambassadors (at Santiago* Chile and La Fax, Bolivia) concerning the 
matter and that there must be some mi sunder standing since the State 
Department did not desire that the Bureau abandon its Latin Amerioan 
coverage on a wholesale aoale. At this tims, Mr. Berle stated in 
effect that his letter of October 25, 1945, was a mistake and that he 
desired to "withdraw* auoh a letter and oanoel it on the State 
Departments records* 

Assistant Dlreotor Teas advised him that the Direotor oould not 
accept the widespread responsibilities conferred upon the Bureau by the 
Delimitation Agreement in the SIS field in the light of the oritioism of 
the Bureau's operation. 

SE^pr 
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As a result of this situation, on December 27, 1943, the 
State Department revoked its policy as expressed in the letter from 
Mr. Berle of Ootober 25, 1943, thereupon the SIS Section resumed the 
reporting of social, politioal, ecanomio end financial information. 
However, such resupticn ooverage waB based upon the reduced personnel 
without implementing SIS's staffs in Latin America to their previous 
point. In connection with this interchange of letters, it is interesting 
to note that the State Department at no time advised its Latin American 
Bnbassies of the withdrawal of the Bureau from the ooverage of these 
matters or of the subsequent renewal of such coverage. 

On September 20, 1944, informal and confidential suggestions 
were received by the Bureau from Mr. Fletcher Warren, of the State 
Department, that the Bureau again cease the distribution to the State 
Department of politioal information and that every effort be made to 
show a substantial reduotion in Bureau personnel assigned to the various 
diplomatic missions in Intin Amerioa. 

United States Ambassador George Messersmith had pointed out 
why the Bureau's SIS personnel should be immediately discontinued when 
Germany is knocked out of the war. He sumnarised the salaries paid 
to all Bureau personnel as compared with salaries received by officers 
in the foreign service and showed that the sums were excessive as against 
the results obtained. He pointed out that the work of the Bureau was 
duplication in the simplest form with referenoe to politioal reporting. 

A large bloc of foreign servioe officers at the State Depar t me nt and 
in the field were bent upon having the Bureau expelled from Latin 
American and other posts immediately upon the termination of the war 
in Europe. 


According to this confidential information reoeived, the 
Bureau was in part unknowingly assisting the opposition by submitting 
politioal information and thereby unknowingly building up a record so 
that at the proper time the opposition oould launoh an avalanohe of 
complaints sufficient to sway the top officials of the State Department 
which would result in a request from the White House that the Bureau 
oease all 8IS operations in Latin Amerioa and oountries to which 
tagal Attaches are assigned. As a result of this information, a 
radiogram sms sent to all Legal Attaohes on September 21, 1944, instructing 
them to disocntinue the investigation and distribution of political 
information to the State Department and a program of retrenchment in 
Bureau personnel assigned in the various diplomatio missions in Latin 
Amerioa was instituted. 

With reference to the distribution of politioal information, 
the Bureau advised Hear Admiral R. E. Schulrman, then Director of 
Naval Intelligence, and Major General Clayton Bissell, Assistant Chief 
of Staff in charge of G-2, (Military Intelligence Division) that the 
Bureau was no longer investigating politioal matters to any extent due 
to the attitude of the State Department, but that the Bureau, of oourse, 
had souroes which do furnish important information. 
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They were further advised that the Bureau would furnish then with 
political information reoeived through these sources on a confidential 
basis so that they could be personally advised regarding the 
important happenings in Imtin loerioa. It was expressly understood 
that they would not redistribute this material or discuss it with 
the State Department as being based on the Bureau's data. 

Such an arrangement, however, presented the possibility of 
political matters of an important nature beooming available to the Army 
and Havy but not the State Department and subsequently disclosure of 
failure to supply the State Department with this information with 
resulting embarrassment for the Bureau. Accordingly, on April 2, 1945, 
instructions were issued to all Legal Attaches to resume the 
distribution and investigation of political matters on a selective 
basis. Thereafter we resumed furnishing political reports to the 
State Department in Washington. 
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F. LACK OF COOPERATION 

The files ere replete with various earn or ends concerning the 
leek of cooperation encountered by the Bureau in its SIS program 
freak various Q o ve r naental Agencies and to a lesser extent from 
the British. Ho attempt will be aade hereinafter to record 
chronologically every instance of the lack of cooperation 
encountered by the Bureau in its SIS work. The majority of 
the instances, as appropriate memoranda will reflect, resulted 
from jurisdictional clashes and disputes. It can be generally 
stated that the Armr, through its various Military Attaches 
and Assistants thereof, contributed the greatest number of 
instances involving lade of cooperation. These instances, by and 
large, followed a rather definite pattern. Kamely, the particular 
Military Attache or other officer involved insisted upon 
engaging extensively in dnplicatory intelligence work without 
proper coordination with the Legal Attache and invariably 
indicated that such action had been specifically ordered 
from MID headquarters in Washington. 

The practice was ao universal it became obvious that the 
Military Attaches in most instances were actually carrying 
out orders received by them from MID in the United States 
although there was some variance locally in the interpretation 
of such orders. Military Attaches generally placed a very 
loose interpretation and construction upon the terms of 
the various Delimitation Agreements toward the end of permitting 
a Military Attache to engage in Just about any type activity 
without regard to the Legal Attache or other officials that 
might be directly responsible for such activity. 

In the overwhelming majority of instances, the difficulties 
encountered were adjusted either locally or in Washington without 
the creation of major incidents of disagreement and friction. 

It is true that frequently these so-called agreements proved to 
be more or less agreements for agreements' sake, however, by 
constant alertness and vigilance in protesting, etc. the Bureau did 
manage to keep the situation more or lees satisfactorily under 
control. 

There will be recorded briefly hereinafter certain of the 
more important instanoes of conflict and lack of cooperation in order 
to trace the general pattern and also to record those instanoes 
which historically caused the most difficulty and are most aptly 
recorded in a historic narrative of this kind. 

Immediately following the establishment of the Bureau's SIS 
in 1940, General Sherman Miles, then Assistant Chief of Staff in 
charge of MID, insisted upon establishing in lew fork an under- 
oover office t> maintain contacts with American firms doing 
business in Latin America for the specific purpose of obtai n i n g 
from the representatives of such firms intelligence information 
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of a general nature alleged by General Miles to be needed by the 

Any* (66-5424-2407) numerous conferences took place with regard to this 

natter and satisfactory agreement was never reached. Hie 

Director finally took the position that be definitely could not agree 

with the premise that HID nas properly acting within 

Its prerogatives in carrying on this type activity bat inasaneh 

as General Miles finally and lntemlnably insisted that MID 

was properly acting within its jurisdiction, he, the Director, 

weald nerely oease to protest with the reservation that the 

Bureau did not and would not ever agree to the position taken 

by General Miles. Probably due to this adaaant stand on the 

port of the director. General Miles and MID, as a natter of 

actual fact, never pushed this prograu appreciably and within a 

few nonths the entire plan acre or less died a natural death. 

Subsequently in 1942, MU) created a separate branch to handle 
intelligence natters in Latin America partially on an under¬ 
cover basis. This organisation was known as the American 
Intelligence Connand. It was originally headed by Colonel Hill an Herd 
and its headquarters eers located in MLani, Florida. Some efforts 
were nade by this Organisation to send undercover representatives 
into la tin Anar lea without any coordination whatsoever 
with the Bureau and in same instances, it was detemlned 
their undercover people ware not even properly notified to 
and coordinated with MID's own Military Attaches. The 
greatest difficulty encountered fren Colonel Herd and his 
organisation, however, was in the realm of objectionable 
instructions issued by Colonel Herd to the various United States 
Military Attaches in la tin American countries. (64-4104-247) 

The Military Attaches were generally benbarded with an endless 
series of directives, etc. Aron the Anarioan Intelligence Command 
instructing than to engage in all types of intelligence activity 
without regard to the true prerogatives of the Ingal Attaches 
or anyone alas. This activity resulted in a continuing aeries 
of protests, discussions and negotiations with MID in Washington 
to such an extent that the AnericSn Intelligence Cosmand was finally 
curbed on a reasonably satisfactory basis. The headquarters 
were during 1943 noved back to Washington, D. C. and the entire 
organisation eventually pa ss ed activities as a separate entity 
of KID during 1944. 

Most of the difficulty encountered with MID representatives 
generally as a result of Colonel Herd's activities or otherwise 
centered in Argentina. Brigadier General John W. Lange, the United 
States Military Attache in Buenos Aires Aren 1941 until 1945 was 
ext r s n ely uncooperative and frank In declaring his complete disregard 
for the Delimitation Agreement in eo far as its provisions limiting 
in any way his extensive Intelligence activities. General Isnge had 
created an intelligence organisation somewhat extensive aa to personnel 
and informant coverage prior to the advent of the Bureau's Legal Attache 
in Argentina daring May of 1942. General Lange proceeded to investigate 
espionage and subversive activities generally on a wholesale basis 
without any coordination with the Bureau's Legal Attache. This, of 
course, resulted In such confusion and general duplication in so far as 
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the two organisations were conoerned. General Lange's lack of 
cooperation and disregard for the Delimitation Agreement restated 
in a number of protests, etc. to the Headquarters of MID in 
Washington, most of which had little, if any, effect. However, 
on February 8, 1944, General Lange's continued lack of cooperation 
resulted in a conference between Messrs, E. A. Tana and C. H. 

Carson of the Bureau and Major General Clayton Bissell who was 
t hen head of MID. General Bissell promised to look into the 
matter and to definitely see that General Lange was straightened 
out and that he complied with a proper Interpretation of the 
Delimitation Agreement. Vhile his subsequent activities in 
Argentina were far from satisfactory, he did apparently make some 
effort to at least coordinate his activities with those of the 
Legal Attache and to keep the latter advised concerning his 
major investigations. Protests with regard to hie activities 
continued until his transfer from Argentina in 1945. 

Generally speaking very little difficulty was encountered 
from Naval Attaches and their various assistants throughout 
Imtin America by the bureau's SIS. Also as a general rule, 
it was discovered that such incidents as did occur were rather 
easily adjusted on a satisfactory basis. As a natter of fact. 

United States Naval Attaches throughout Latin Anerioa became 
increasingly inactive end passive in the field of intelligence 
of primary interest to the Bureau following Amerioan and British 
landings in North Afrioa late in 1942. Their staffs were reduced 
to the ^ nm and they characteristically depended upon, almost 
entirely, the Legal Attache for intelligence information of all 
iHnria except matters of direct naval interest which they obtained 
through direct contact with Naval Officials in the country 
involved. 

The rm waa one ins tance worthy of mention during 1942 involving 
a I L stationed at Recife, Brasil, who persisted 

in flagrant attempts to uncover, embarrass a nd neutralise an 
FBI Undercover Agent I I stationed in this b7C 

area. The activities of this Commander, acting for the United 
States Navy, were particularly unfortunate inasmuch as tbs bureau 
was not in a position to defend itself or its undercover agent because 
of the la tter's undercover sta tus which ws did not want to admit 
openly to | | The matter was finally satisfactorily 

adjusted when the Bureau was able to transfer I l and to 

establish on a msfrlmfsqtm’y bas is an Ag ent in the American Consulate 
at Recife, Brasil. I J subsequently proved satisfactorily 

cooperative with the duly accredited and authenticated Agent in the 
American Consulate. (64-3000-315, 316) 

Mention should also be made of OKI's direct and blanket 
refusal to furnish to the Bureau the text of decoded German espionage kl 
messages sent clandestinely from Argentina to Germany on December 20, b7D 
1943. This refusal on the part of the Navy was predicated by Admiral 
R. E. Schuixmann upon the premise that nr nob iiaail dmc-odins 
the messages, but were obtaining them I 
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gations within the Western Henisphere other than those natters assigned 
to the intelligence branches of the Service forces. This would seem to 
negate any thought that the President desires any other agency to operate 
in the intelligence field in the Western Hemisphere, aside from the 
strictly military and naval functions assigned to the military and naval 
attaches under existing practice. From the point of view of the Depart¬ 
ment, the arrangement prevailing, which it is understood the new 
directive is not designed to disturb, has worked satisfactorily and 
probably will be even more satisfactory as present plans for preventing 
duplication are increasingly effective. 























Section a —''Accumulation.' A fair interpretation of the word 
’accumulation' mould also Imply the meaning »obtaining' j **«***•» 
this section mould seem t o negate the restrictions contained in paragraph 
-a. -hs rarmrldae +>»«+- 


m. 


ParagrabB '5. Secret Operations — The tern 'Neutral areas' 
ta understood not to include the Western Hemisphere except by special 


arrangement ml th the Department* 


The Department mould be grateful if you mould confirm mhether 
these constructions ere correct # m 


As a result of the above clarification, no difficulty mas acpmtaoed 
by the Bureau In connection with the above described Directive by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


G # POST-WAR PLANS FOR FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE COVERAGE 


As t he war drew to a close and even before this time, the Bureau 
had engaged in careful consideration of proposed plans concerning po«t- 
war foreign intelligence coverage. It mas, of course, virtually inpossttQ 
ITcplet. Miy detailed ptan. of oper.tion do. to the extreoe oo- 
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certainty of the Bureau's status in the foreign intell igence field 



newspaper puDiiolty. mo wxx -i - — , " . "! „.i - - 

well as the text of a similar plan proposed by the Joint Chi«f» of 
Staff were published in the Washington limes Herald, the t-hioago 
Tribune and the Hew fork Daily Hews by a Washington correspondent 
of the Chicago Tribune. This publication resulted in considerable 
publicity concerning the various plans and ramifications thereof. 

The various plans submitted will be set forth and discussed 
briefly hereinafter in the chronology in whioh they were presented! 

1. Budget Bureau Plan (62-76274-266) 


This plan for United States Secret World-Wide Intelligence 
Coverage, after setting forth that present methods of coordinating 
intelligence information and the work of the intelligence agencies of 
the United States Government are inefficient, oostly and result in 
triplication of effort, sets up a scheme for an Interdepartmental 
coordinating body, composed of Assistant Secretaries of State, War, 
Havy, Treasury and the ^Assistant Attorney General. The Assistant 
Secretary of State would be the chairman of the group. Sub-groups, 
or representatives from various agencies oonoerned, would be set up 
at each "type or locus of operation" which would be charged by the 
top group with developing detailed operating plans. The thesis of 
both the oritioism of present conditions and of the operating plans 
appears to be found in this statement, "In some measure the 
participation of every agency of the Government is an essential 
feature of cos^lete security, particularly as regards espionage. 
Under the plan set forth, eaoh agency would continue to operate in 
its particular field by olearing through the coordinating agency. 


In this plan it is pointed out that legislation already 
exists giving the various agencies the neoessary powers to operate 
within their particular fields and that no additional legislation 
would be necessary to put their proposed plan into operation. The 
Bureau of the Budget attached a suggested agreement by the agencies 
to effectuate the proposed plan. In the plan under the heading 
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"Conclusions and Beemaundatlons,* it is stated, "There is a 
growing conviction that our internal eeourity oannot be viewed 
apart from the external influences affecting it.* The essence 
of the plan is that all agenoies of the Government should be 
included in the plan and that one coordinator or *csar" is not 
practicable. It is also claimed that the "comnittee device" Is not 
effective, apparently referring to the Inter-Departmental Intelligence 
COmnittee. In the plan it is suggested that any group organised 
to develop a Government-wide plan must be charged with a definite 
responsibility, and representation from the Departments must be on 
a sufficiently high level to permit delegation of power and authority, 
and it ie pointed out that the State Department mould appear to be 
the "loous of coordination." 

The suggestion is made in the plan that a sub-group of the 
main body oomprised of representatives from M.I.S., the FBI 

and the State Department should be oharged with developing a plan 
to coordinate and delegate the operating responsibilities and the 
oounter or security intelligence field. This group should be expanded 
to include agendas such as 8.E.C., Alim Property Custodian, Foreign 
Funds Control, et oetera, and if the work enoompasses "a coordination 
of preventative or loyalty type of investigation," there should also 
be included the Civil Servioe Commission, the various agendas in the 
Treasury Department, the Provost Ifcrshal General, the Coast Guard, and 
others. 


The Bureau of the Budget also stated that another primary 
sub-group should be formed, possibly ooa^osed of the Provost lbrshal 
General, the Security Division of the Kavy and the FBI (as liaison 
with looal and state polios). Customs, Xmnigration, Coast Guard, 

Visa and Passport Divisions of the 8tate Department, et oetera, to 
deal with emergency plans in connection with national oatastrophes, 
riot, insurrection, et oetera. 

It would seem that the plan inherently did not touoh the 
main problem, i.e., intelligence coverage, in that it would tend to 
deomtralise responsibility and would provide for maintaining 
intelligence information by various agencies operating in various 
fields, instead of a oentral responsible agenoy. 

2. Plan Proposed by 

deneral William J. Donovan (62-76274-75) 
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would have an advisory board consisting of the Ssoretaries of 
War, Wavy and State, and eueh others as the President nay appoint 
whose duties are to be merely to furnish advioe and assistance 
to the diractor of the agency. The agency would hare the power 
to set up its om world-wide intelligence organisation or to operate 
through other Sovernwamtal organisations. 

This agency would be empowered to call upon any other 
agenoy of the Government to furnish appropriate speoialists as 
may be required. This plan provides for a super-agency which would 
be empowered to funotion without any reference to Departmental 
authority, jurisdiction or responsibility. The existing 
Departments, charged by statute with specific responsibilities, 
would necessarily overlap and duplicate the intelligence-gathering 
funotion of the proposed agenoy in connection with discharging 
these responsibilities. It would seem, therefore, that there would 
be inoreased duplication and confusion in this field. If the new 
agenoy ohose to operate in any specific field through an existing 
intelligence organisation, it would be authorised to direct the 
activities of the organisation without referenoe to the statutory 
Departmental head. 

The power granted 'tills agency to draft personnel of the 
existing agsnoles of the Government, to operate at will in fields 
assigned by statute to existing agsnoles, and to direct the 
activities of suoh agencies would seemingly oreate tremendous 
problems of administration, morale, legal disputes, and would 
seem to endanger the operations of the normal funotions of the 
regularly constituted agencies. It would also seem that this plan 
would require a tremendous amount of preparation, training and augmen 
tation, aa well as tremendous expenditures which would constitute 
a target for legislative bodies and budget-making groups. 

3. Plan Proposed by the Joint Intelligence 

uomnattee of one Joint enters of staff (62-76274-75) 

Essentially, the plan for United States Seoret World-Hide 
Intelligence Coverage, submitted by the Joint Intelligence Coamdttee 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, is the same as that proposed by 
General William J. Donovan, in so far as Intelligence Authority, 
composed of the Secretsries of State, War and Havy, *nd the Chief 
of Staff to the President, to be oherged with the responsibility 
for over-all development, coordination, planning and inspection of 
Federal intelligence. 


























intelligence agenoies wo old oontinue to colleot, oooluoto, 
centralise and disseminate Departmental operating lntelligonoo 
but would be required to wake the intelligence information 
oolleoted available to the central intelligence agency. 


The agenoy would be sopcm# red to operate direot or 
through the existing Governmeuatl agencies and to draft apeoialiete 
from any of the agenoiea of the Government. An added power would 
be given to inapeot the organisation and operations of any other 
•xlsting lntelligonoo ogoney* 

4 . T he FBI Plan ( 62 - 76274 - 76 ) 

The plan drawn up by the Bureau proposed that the time- 
proren program in operation in the Western Hemisphere be extended 
on a world-wide basis. This program is as follows* 


The joint operation would be oarried on in every oountry 
of the world exoept those which are active theaters of operation 
of the Offioe of Military Intelligence, the Offioe of laval 
Intelligence, and the Federal bureau of Investigation, eaoh as a 
specialist in its own fitld and ahla to operato without 
duplication of effort• These ageneies would oloaoly oorrelate and 
coordinate thair operations to insure oonplete ooverage. This plan 
would not oall for any super-structure, but would operate with 
the same oommittee as originally eat up by the President, con- 
posed of the Dirootors of Military lntelligonoo, Vaval Intelligence, 
and the Federal Bureau of Investigation, with the addition of a 
representative of pollcy*making rank for the 8tate Department• 

There would be stationed in eaoh oountry a Military Attaobo, a 
Naval Attaobo and an FBI representative, with a nominal title suoh 
as Legal Attache. Bach of the throe Attaches would have dearly 
defined responsibility, *s previously outlined in the Western 
Hemisphere end eaoh of these attaohos would have a sufficient 
number of open pereonnel upon its staff to permit proper gathering, 
correlation and transmission of information, Baoh Attaohe would 
operate auoh an underoover organisation as would ho nooossary to 
properly diaoharge tha defined responsibility under all of the 
oiroumstanoes existing in a particular oountry. 


Undercover agents operating on special assignments would 
function eaoh directly under attaohes or direot frost the Was h i n gton 
headquarters of the throe intelligence agencies. This plan had 
proved its effectiveness, was already in operation, required no 
elaborage super—structure, and the interested agenoiea have available 
trained pereonnel end operating faollities for reoruiting, training 
and dispetohing additional personnel. The plan is simple. It oould 
have been plaoed into operation by merely extending the orders previously 
given to the Direotors of Military Intelllgenoe, Maval Intelligence 
and the Fedemal Bureau of Investigation for operation in the Western 
Hemisphere. It had produced in the Western Hemisphere In 
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three years a —mum amount of information with a minimum 
amount of operating personnel and expense because it was confined 
to those agencies which are responsible for security activities. 
It would involve no divorcement of operations from policy and it 
would tend to greater secrecy than an elaborate set up involved 
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A careful study and comparison of the above described 
plans will reflect that the plan proposed by the Joint Intelligence 
Committee under the auspices of the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended 
the formation of *The national Intelligence Authority* composed of 
the Secretar ies of Sta te * >i ’ end and Chief Staff fif ¬ 
ths President. 




In January, 1946, a proposed executive order was prepared 
establishing a National Intelligence Authority, which was submitted 
to the Attorney General and by him to the Bureau for cocnent. By 
memorandum of January 15, 1946, the Bureau advised the Attorney 
General that in the event that the Attorney General felt that the 
executive order should be a p proved, it would appear apparent that 
a number of changes and clarifications should be made in it in order 
to protect the jurisdiction and interests of the Department of 
Justice and the Federal Bureau of Investigation. It was pointed out 
to the Attorney General that the proposed directive was broad sncxigh 
to include domestic intelligence in that it referred to national 
security. It was suggested that the directive should be clarified 
so it clearly did not ^ndude in ternal security jurisdiction which 
ha longs t-n tha R»w»n. 
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TjppOTWI By the BBFSKBr After further conferences by the Committee 
which prepared the draft and after the comments of the Bureau 
were made known, the directive was revised and issued by the President 
on January 22, 1946, as follow: 

To The Secretary of State, 

The Secretary of War, and 

The Secretary of the Navy. 

!• It is ay desire, and I hereby direct, that all 
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Federal foreign intelligence activities be planned, developed 
and coordinated so as to assure the most effective accomplish¬ 
ment of the intelligence mission related to the national 
security. I hereby designate you, together with another 
person to be named by me as my personal representative, as the 
Motional Intelligence Authority to accomplish this purpose. 


(S) 


(S 


a. Accomplish the correlation and evaluation 

of intelligence relating to the national security, 
and the appropriate dissemination within the Govern¬ 
ment of the resulting strategic and national polioy 
intelligence. In so doing, full use shall be made of 
the staff and facilities of the intelligence agenoies 
of your Departments. 

b. Plan for the coordination of suoh of the 
activities of the intelligence agencies of your de¬ 
partments as relate to the national security and 
recommend to the National Intelligence Authority the 
establishment of suoh over-all policies and objectives 
as will assure the most effective accomplishment of 
the national intelligence mission. 

o. Perform, for the benefit of said intelligence 
agencies, such servioes of oosmon ooncern as the 
Mational Intelligence Authority determines oan be 
more efficiently accomplished oentrally. 

d. Perform suoh other functions and duties 
related to intelligence affecting the national seourity 
as the President and the Mational Intelligence Authority 
may from time to time direct. 

4. Mo polioe, law enforcement or internal seourity 
functions shall be exercised under this directive. 

5. Such intelligence received by the intelligence 
agenoies of your Departments as may be designated by the 

r 
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6. The existing intelligence agencies or your 
Depart sent b shall continue to oollect, evaluate, correlate 
and disseminate departmental intelligence. 


bl 

9. Nothing herein shall be construed to auxnorise 
the —vtwg of investigations inside the oantinental limits of 
the United States and its possessions, except as provided by 
law and Presidential directives. 


(S) 

:si 


(S) 

Sincerely yours. 
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designated as Bureau representatives on this Planning Group. 
This was confirmed by letter from the Secretary of the CIO 
dated April 12, 1946. 


2 . 


Determination of Responsibility for Foreign Intelligence 


bJS) 


he seoona reoonflafadATlfll l IB t his yi ' upus e u rwporv 
“the FBI to oontinue itw intelligence corerage in the 


J 


Tor-- —---■-- *v. A " vuo 

Western Hemisphere and to expend to oover anti-subversive intelligence 
00 a world-wide basis, subject to the arrangement whlah aright- he 
agreed upon in a new Delimitation Agreement to be drawn up between 
the FBI, 0-2 and OHI. Hr. Imdd attempted to hare eliminated the phrase, 
anti-subversive intelligence. but was not able to do so. It was 
pointed out by 16*. ladd in a memorandum to the Director on April 18, 
that in aeoordanoe with the first recommendation in the pro¬ 
posed draft which ealled for gradual transfer of the 1-2 Branch of 
OSS to the FBI, the Bureau would under the second reoomnendation 
assume Jurisdiction for espionage activities and the new Delimitation 
Agreement could provide for the Bureau assuming similar responsibilities 
to that which it at that time had in the Western Hemisphere. The 
Committee unanimousJ.y recossaanded that the report be submitted to 
the Intelligence Advisory Board. (62-80760-74) 


On April 19, 1946, the Executive Conference of the Bureau 
considered the question of whether the Bureau should undertake the 
operation of a world-wide intelligence coverage as reoovoended in 
the above-referred-to report. The majority of the Bureau officials 
present at the conference recommended that the Bureau aooept this 
responsibility. The minority oomposed of Messrs. Tolson and Tamm 
were of the opinion that the Bureau should not undertake this 
ooverage. 


The Director made the following oommsnt on the mattert 
"I share the minority view and think we should not take on the 
Foreign Intelligence and only handle Western Hemisphere for tins 
being. I have so advised AO and he wishes to epeak to President 
before finally deciding.* H. (62-80760-74) 

By memorandum dated May 6, 1946, Mr. Donald C. Cook, 
Executive Assistant to the Attorney General, advised that the 
Attorney General was of the opinion that it would ba undesirable 
to aooept additional responsibilities in the foreign Intelligence 
Field. He added that "However, if it is suggested that, in view 
of the Department's available facilities, rather than as a duty 
to participate in the Intelligence Program, the Attorney General 
believes that we should participate.* Mr. Cook added that the 
Attorney General felt that in any event, the Department should 
















request that a program outlining the nature and extent of its 
oartioipation be submitted before any final agreement was reaohed. 
(62-80760-71) 
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In the same letter, ths comment in General vana»nD»rgo 

letter of July 2, concerning support by the NIA for the Bureau's 
1947 bndget requirements , su referred to. It -was stated that these 
funds were sought prior to the tins that say plans had been made to 
establish an Operations Unit under the NIA. It was further 
stated that the National Intelligence Authority ocntenplated the 
establishment of an Operations Unit, the Director would not hare 
planned to have the Bureau remain active in this field in the 
Westhern Hemisphere. (62-80750-105) 


On July 11, 1946, Mr. Iadd disoussed with Mr. **ack Neal 
of the State Department, the Latin American intelligence situation. 
Jfr. Iadd pointed out that when we agreed to stay in South America 
for the 1947 fiscal year, the NIA did not have an operating agency* 


bl 


of this td tns aiueutxuu 

Braden. (62-80750-162) 



b. Neal stated that he would 6111 an 

rJstant Secretary of State Spruills 






















Ift*. leal of the State Department on July 17, 1946, informed 
Mr. Ladd that ha had talked to Mr. Braden and that it was the latter's 
idea to keep the FBI in South imerioa as long as possible. Ur. Braden 
thought that the HIA should ask the FBI to continue its coverage in 
South ^aurioa and make the results of its ooverage available to the 
NLA rather than for them to attempt to take over that area. Mr. Veal 
stated that in the event General Yandenberg would not agree to this, 
Mr. Braden ees desiroua of having an orderly transitional period so 
that the VIA could take over gradually as they became equipped to 

v.mJia n { ■ — nir_ L __j^l 
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January - !? (."bu-au/ou-iou; 












I told Admiral Leahy that soma months ago you had anticipated 
that the Bureau might be called upon to oontiuue its intelligence 
coverage of the Western Hemisphere and in fact you had been 
requested to submit a proposed plan for FBI coverage of the 
entire norId for intelligence purposes. Admiral Leahy •was 
informed that you had drawn up a very comprehensive schedule 
■which mould encompass the utilisation of some 650 agents at an 
annual cost of ten million dollars a year, but that these 
operations mould be ooncealed within the regular operating 
budget of the FBI in such a way that there would never be any 
publicity or ill-advised rtiar.loaura af 
operations. | 















bl 


stated that the lYdfliaanz ubbithu iu mww w 

n foreign intelligence responsibilities in order that 
it night ooneentrate ite operations upon the discharge of its 
great donestio responsibilities. Admiral Leahy stated that the 
President was oonoemed about Communism and looked to the FBI 
to oarer it in the United States. 

I told Adniral Leaky at this point that this was one of the 
factors that worried you, since Communism is a worldwide 
movement and the Bureau cannot oover it adequately by discontinuing 
its operations or coverage at the American international boundaries. 
I told Admiral Leahy that you had observed that some of our best, 
most valuable and most significant information upon Communist 
activities in the Unfed States came from sources and informants 
in Mexioo, in Cuba, Chile and Venezuela. I pointed out that 
Communism is worldwide in its operations and cited briefly the 
facts in the Altaohuler oase, in whioh Communists apparently 
outside the Western Hemisphere were through Mexico directing 
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by secret ink writing letters addressed to New York the program for the 
release of the murderer of Trotsky in order that the Communists in turn might 
murder this murderer to keep him from disclosing the Commmist 1 

voiced in the original plot to murder Trotsky. * oT t^ki^d can 

ttszs JsiSSS.^ *w« *vs r .s: 

anglestod another agency covering the American aspects of the case. 

t aut that in other investigations in the Coomunist field, we are 

lnw. 1 ig.tlnc tte .w. plot or g r.^^f.^Tlin^^^t ng 

asrcy JSd^rs sks »- 

ttSS^nd 2uld S.p .g-f in «, -d *1 part, of th. «rld rtlehjnu 
deemed desirable for the purpose of facilitating the discharge <* 3 ^ 
domestic responsibilities. He stated that he assumed that you would 
to keep agents in Mexico, in Cuba and in Qttor parts of the world which yo 
HAa«ad desirable, and that the President 
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I told Admiral Leahy that when Mr. Roosevelt instructed 
you to install an intelligence coverage of the Latin American 
countries, you sere not allowed any ninety, or sixty, or 
thirty day period, but mere expected to establish overnight 
an efficient operating unit and that within 48 hours of the 
time that this responsibility was given to you, the Bureau had 
a number of efficient men actually en route to Latin American 
countries. I pointed out that in a relatively short time you 
had built up, during the intensity of war pressure, a coverage 

ftf TmW n Awavwtft* almnsf i 


bl 



i tom Annual many mat you aid hot desire to be arbitrary 
in this situation and to set dates for the assumption of 
responsibilities which would be impossible to nest but that you 
did feel, in the interest of coverage, that since General 
Vandenberg desired the Latin American field, he should as sums the 
responsibility for covering it on a prompt basi * since there was 
bound to be a decrease in the effectiveness of the Bureau's 
coverage due to the fact that our men know they are being with¬ 
drawn. 



Admiral Leahy that aside from the matter of the questionabjffi) 
a bility of these people to-replace the Bureau personnel in South 
America, it appeared as though General Vandenberg is attempting 
a personal affront to you in sending as his representatives men 
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who ware definitely persona non grata to the Bureau. Admiral 
Leahy stated that this was a disgraoeful procedure and that he 
would most certainly admonish General Vandenberg for it. 

I told Admiral Leahy that when you had been requested to 
draw up a plan for a worldwide intelligence service, you had 
outlined a program utilising some 650 agents at a cost of about 
ten million dollars a year, with the appropriation oarefully 
concealed in the Bureau's overall appropriation, and that it 
was a source of considerable shock to us to learn that General 
Vandenberg contemplated spending some twenty-two million dollars 
this year in the employment of 3,000 people. Admiral Leahy 
stated that while it has been reported to him that General . , 

Vandenberg is an intelligent administrator, he definitely felt 
that someone had to "sit on General Vandenberg's head" occasion¬ 
ally and that he. Admiral Leahy, intended to dispel all of 
Vandenberg*s grandiose ideas concerning which he, Leahy, said v».i 
that he was already greatly worried. bl 


(S) 


result the Ambassadors were barraging the State Department with 
telegrams of protest and that this made it difficult for our 
Agents to carry on beoause the Ambassadors were constantly 
deairing to confer about moves whioh they might make to keep 
the FBI in the Latin American countries and that you would not 
permit your Agents to participate in these plans because you 
did not want it felt that you were permitting any pressure or 
lobbying activities to be initiated in behalf of the FBI. Admiral 
leahy stated that if ouch protests were being made from the Latin 
American Ambassadors, Spruille Braden was "absorbing* these 
protests because the Secretary of State did not know that the 
Ambassadors did not like the new program. He stated that he 
would go into this situation at anoe. 

I again pointed out to Admiral Leahy that it was preposterous 
for General Vandenberg to try and string out hia assumption of 
responsibility until next May 15th aa he had proposed to you and 
Admiral Imahy stated that he readily concurred. Admiral Leahy 
stated that as a matter of faot he did not like a n umb er of 
aspects of this situation and that* he was very glad that it had 
been possible for him to talk to a Bureau reoresentative because 
he aoqujred a completely new picture of this'situation. 


(S) 















W *. 11 - end arm roved vour position. 

bl 

br' 

1 

* a •-1 v i-X.A*J AlkeA Va wratifaH Vftll tfl I 

ree to consult 


(S) 


Admiral Leany sTaxea xnax ne vw *—- ~ . 

■with him farther or to send a Bureau representative to consult with 
him with reference to this situation at any time that you desired. 



AH of ftiir nffi nwH h dually we closed in accordant with 


th& aboTe schedule 



} ^ 
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American Embassies in » 3*** * r „^_ These agents continue to— 


Uiencw »»««•*“ Brasil* an* «—a* Cuba 
Mexico; Rio de Janeiro, Brainj »» 

- a£. Attache* 


(S) 


Additional 

Police 

sliMi sjs«-^ * 

at their request. 


was 

was 


On April 30, 1947, the SIS Section 
closed. Transfer of supervision of the 
effected to the newly organised Foreign 


of Division 5 *t the Seat of Governaent 
above-referred-to police liaison offices 
Service Desk in the liaison Section. 
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HZ . ADMINISTRATIVE DEVELOPMENT 

A. SgjjjCTION AMD TRAINING OF PERSONNEL 

1. Selection of Personnel 

Froa a variety of sources, the names of Special Agents 
assigned to the domestic field were received in the SIS Division 
for consideration for SIS assignment. Many Agents personally 
wrote to the Bureau indicating a desire to be considered for SIS 
work. Other Agents, upon being interviewed during In-Service 
training, indicated a desire to be considered and they were 
afforded an interview in the SIS Division during the time they 
were in Washington. In addition, the SIS Division obtained an 
alphabetical list of all single Agents of the Bureau who, as of 
June 1, 1942, had had at least one year's experience as Special 
Agents. The personnel files on this list were progressively 
reviewed and where the Agents appeared adaptable to SIS work, 
the Hies were briefed for farther consideration. 

In this manner classes of froa twenty to twenty-five 
Agents were brought in for more specialized,training. The 
actual briefing of the personnel files was handled by the SIS 
Division in obtainir^ all classes up to and including the class 
beginning on December 7, 1942. Subsequent to that date the 
briefing of the files, ascertaining if any personal or business 
reason existed which would preclude the use of the Agent on SIS 
assignment, and the completing of the new training classes, was 
handled by the Chief Clerk's Office. The SIS Division continued, 
however, to interview In-Service Agents who desired to make appli¬ 
cation for SIS work. The general rule followed by the SIS Division 
was to assign single men on SIS work although a number of married 
men, who specifically requested assignments, were given SIS 
assignments. 

2. Early SIS Lectures 

Until June of 1942, the training in the subject matter 
of SIS work was confined to general talks on health conditions in 
Latin America, the reading of books dealing with Latin America, 
and the review of the Bureau files concerning the country to which 
the Agent was assigned. In addition, all Agents departir^; from the 
country were given a set of instructions as to the manner in which 
they should communicate from Latin America to the Bureau. Further 
instructions were given concerning the general field in which it 





was desired to channel their investigetive efforts and they were 
briefed concerning their remaining in their place of assignment, 
not uncovering themselves to any outside persons, and the method 
in which they would receive their salary and expenses. 

This informal method of instruction was discontinued as 
of June 1, 1942, after which each SIS Agent attended regular 
lectures over a period of five weeks totaling twenty-two hours. 
These lectures varied from one to three hours in length and treated 
in detail in a constructive Informative manner the purpose and 
organization of the SIS Division, the method of obtaining passports 
and vises, the problems of working under cover, living conditions 
in Latin America, the types of information desired and how to ob¬ 
tain it, the make-up of the minority groups in Latin America, the 
purposes and aims as well as activities of the Spanish Falange, 
the handling of confidential informants, how to recognize e radio 
transmitter, how to recognize codes end letters that had been 
tampered with, the mistakes made by Qerman Agents in the Ducese 
which caused their arrest and conviction, the method of review¬ 
ing Bureau files on SIS matters, end the manner of writing reports 
while on SIS assignment. In addition, there was given a discus¬ 
sion concern! rg the submission of expense vouchers and the problems 
relating to transportation between the United States and Latin 
America. 


These formal instructions were supplemented prior to his 
departure by Individual instructions to each Agent by the Supervisor 
of the particular country to which tha Agent was assigned. In 
addition, the Agent was sent to New York City or the oity desig¬ 
nated by the contact in the Agent's cover company for necessary 
cover company training. The Agent's activities, while in New York, 
were supervised by the SIS SAC in New York who explained in detail 
the background of the potential cover company and who discussed 
with each Agent the most feasible manner in which the Agent could 
begin his association with the cover company. 

Immediately prior to the Agent's departure from the 
country, he was interviewed at the Seat of Government at which 
time his passport and visas were checked ae well ae the life 
story the Agent planned to use which included hie work with the 
cover company. The Agent's transportation reservations and tickets 
were examined, and when it wae determined he was ready to leave, 
he was then interviewed by the SIS Division Chief for final 
instructions. 







3 . fiparri *b and Portuguese Schooling 

In 1940 when the Bureeu first began the SIS Program the 
Agents sent out on undercover assignments were chosen primarily 
for their lai^uage ability, consequently there was no necessity 
at the outset for the training of the Agents in either Spanish 
or Portuguese. However, as the program progressed and demanded 
additional Agents, it became apparent that some sort of schooling 
in the two languages was necessary. 

In Kay 1941, Special Agent I ~1 began 

teach!Spanish as an overtime project to a selected group of 
Agents. These classes ran for two hours each night, were held 
in the Waahirgton Field Office, and were administered by Division 2. 
One of the two groups was for elementary Spanish and the other for 
advanced Spanish, divided in accordance with what previous knowledge 
of the language the Agent possessed. Each elementary class covered 
s period of eight weeks and the Agents continued in the advanced 
classes until they were ready to leave on assignment. 

The need for more men and for a better understanding of 
the language brought about the first major change when a regular 
Spanish school wee started at the Seet of government on a four- 
weeks besis in November of 1941. The schedule was from 9*00 a an. 
to 9:00 pan., six days a week. This four-weeks course, from a 
language viewpoint, operated successfully and afforded the Agents 
the necessary working knowledge in the language. It was, however, 
a recognised necessity that in order to propdrly train the Agenta, 
they should have lectures from the SIS Division on definite subject 
matter and problems directly relating to their work. As a result 
on June 1, 1942, the regular Spanish course was extended to five 
weeks to permit twenty-two hours of lecturing on the aforementioned 
subjects. 


In view of the fact that the Portuguese language ie 
spoken in Brasil, the Agents assigned to that country received 
their Portuguese training at the Berlits Language School in 
Washington, D. C. The nustoer of Agenta assigned to Brasil out of 
any one SIS class never exceeded four. By Deceiver 7, 1942, there 
were no longer any qualified Portuguese teachers at the Berlits 
Language School, end that fact coupled with the necessity for 
increased coverage in Brasil, necessitated the transfer to the 
Seat of Soverraerrt of an Agent qualified for teaching Portuguese. 
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Ppfft Spanish Train!no and Sn p arwlwion 

Following the successful completion of the formal lan¬ 
guage training period by the Agents, they were given further 
th?Saf/° r J 11 ® 1 ^ 513 assignments. This training consisted of 
various selected books on Latin America, the 
to^h^h S th f v BUr0SU f3 i eS P erttdnin S t0 the particular country 
i±wi?2 th 7 W8r ! as f ign0d > “x* the conferring with the Super- 
visor of the country to which they were assigned. They received 

TechS!eel°Tr ^° <3±T)S B \f bhe U8e of secret ink from the 
Technical Laboratory, and studied the nature of the business of 

their cover company from which company they alsoreceived%pecial 

™ 8 ***o/tfiHnSS.'sSS 

mShoS* h J y indiv idualized and was not subject to classroom 
methods. A form was devised whereby a daily record was keDt of 

l 0 ck C a lo^M s°L 9a r h Ag6nt durin ^ thi ® Pertod^d Tcons^f 

cnecK as to his progress was made* 

increased fLuit^n**^ Agent ® obtained and maintained an 
ro^ff+- n Uty . ? the lan S Ua S« b y attending a one-hour 
conversational period while in Washington and New fork complet¬ 
ing their arrangements to leave on SIS assignment TMs^n 

. *° r SIS as£i 5 nment subsequent to the successful conclusion 

£““ necessarily took several «££ ™f USi0n 

1«2 ^ ? h <: T' r v at, i 0 ^ 1 perl ° a ,s! ‘"uugureted in Auguet of 
Deceabar of \w. “ ty Period .as blgu^ in 

25$ ~ yrr^rs 1 ,!: 

nature and the types of information desired by the SIS Division 

n!^* 01 ^ S iven detailed instructions in the content of reports* 
previously received from SIS opernti vaa Th« reports 

instructions in the use of JSS^L^l^SiSZrXS^ 

were°S U Serate irL lIri t +h Bur0au » the « eneral Banner in which they 
tion n? thf * ' and th ! y were g iTen a complete verbal descrip- 7 
?£ the purposes and functions of the SIS Division together 
-th the individual part they were to play in thH^K oJ 
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5. Later SIS Lectures - 1944 

As the SIS program developed to fulfil the responsibilities 


of the Delimitation Agreement, additional training of personnel was 
instituted prior to March 1, 1944, to supplement the original five- 
weeks schedule of Spanish training. Thirty-two houre of supplementary 
lectures were given to the classes which lectures concerned the follow¬ 
ing subjects in order to afford every possible service to the Agents 
in preparation for their assignments: 


Purpose and Organization of SIS Division 
Georgraphicel and Historical Aspects of Latin America 
Obtaining of Passports and Visas 
Hbrkii^; Under Cover 

Living Conditions and Transportation in Latin America 
Interest of SIS in Latin America 
Economic Problems and Their Investigation 
German Organizations in Latin America 
JepenessOrganizstions in Latin America 
Finances and Latin American Currency 
Handling Informants and Obtaining Information Desired 
Co muni sm in Latin America 

Purposes, Aims, and Activities of the Spanish Falange 

Bow to Recognize s Radio Transmitter 

German Communications and Espionage System 

Italian and French Organizations in Latin America 

How to Recognise Codes in Letters 

Review of the Ducaae 

Report Writing, 

Such supplementary lectures were given both to the Spanish 


and Portuguese classes. Such classes, normally composed of from fif¬ 
teen to twenty Agents, operated continuously in five-week sessions 
from November, 1941 until the last class given in Portuguese commenced 
in August, 1943 at which time these classes were discontinued due to 
the fulfilment of the program to train five hundred Agents. 

6. as InrSanrice Schools 

In September, 1943, a program was instituted following an 
Executive Conference (64-4104-509) for the retraining of SIS Agents 
following eighteen months of continuous SIS assignment outside of the 
country. This program, instituted with a tickler system, recalled 
Agents, business permitting, for attendance at the Bureau's regular 
two-week In-Service retraining program and for physical examination, 
leave, and conferences with SIS Supervisors as to their assignments. 
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1944 to November H, 1944 ” ^The^ollMri^ » a ^ held from October 23, 
lecture form: subjects were covered in 

Introduction to SIS Training frogrmm 
The m in fcrld Intellig^e^ 

SIS va the War Effort 

* SSSIf-" 1 ^^Plishaente of SB 
of “ 

l?^ U ? of 80 om «»« 

J nd S^ndlturee 

Police Li8iSOn ^ 9nt8 > end 

J?f® *? la JJ 0n8 » Police Ifegazine* 
afSST? iV ® #nd Per ®onnel Matters 

s^SfL In J*5^ atlTe * fett « r « 

§225.‘V? Communications 
Jtt rtsdiction 

° f ‘ he SUt * 3«I»«-ant «d the 

2 Sfci^*fep 2 rjs & Kl Co " troi '* 

Scl’uon, 5th UUJWry^V^ St,fft 

British Intelligence ** ^ N ® Tp1 Attac hee 
Sii^ ti “L F0r ® ign Government Officials 

of JlatioM ^ ^^ool. Sovereignty 

ti e r°FvS^ h S A Actlvlti ® 8 , 

Activities, and Activities Japanese 

Plf"hJ 0n J 1 J tiM in Latin America lfl * C * lla,, * OU * 

2~fS 

Economic lfetters 

Social*1 nveetigationsf 0 ^*^ St8te8 
Agencies +* ^her Government 

“* ^P-^ation Cases 
B«pl?yee Fbld^s *“ *** FIald ' bareness, 

SSSSr StigJuoS* e 5eiSi F tr ,ign c ° untrie8 

Sabotage «*gau.ons, Hevolutionery Movements 

Cover Companies 
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SIS Office Inspections 
Defensive Tactics 

SS&spsy: ssssr *-*• 

Alien Travel Control 

Sck- C (Ictujf 1 Pr*uc.“)° n ° f ‘ fcn0ir * ph “"‘•rtal 

^ £&£ 57 
Sound Equipment 

“* 0f 

Ifi. cr opho tography 

S^cSSUjg"* 1 *““«•> 

Espionage Investigations 
Radio and Cable Coaumnications 
Firearms Training 
Conmunisn 

Supervision et the Sen of a, varment 

June 1 1546|” i ft S »hl^‘fi” i the C school E " ,re h ?, U l * ri,iiell J “"til 
feet thst the Bureau be*en withdraws ,* ore scontinued due to the 
jredual basis end th.rJ’S,™mlFfcVj?* tbe SIS "*U »" . 

" eed f0r the straining of SIS employees. 

for ori r "l JU i l7 lull.^ls ISL'V’ 19 “' t0 27 , 1944 , 

assi o r nnients to SIS Offices and ?repar ® clericfl l employees 
recall those clerical employees on SIS - ^ 3rrange22ents »ere made to 
such trains to the Seat of SvSJn^t ?S“TT n J 8 who had not Reived 
clerical school was held f 0 r. O no w !?fv k f f r the training, An SIS 
»«* attended by fifteen " k ginning March 12, 1945 and 

sent on SIS assignments prior to^L/ ers who had teen 

opportunity to attend such a school^ f" d " h ° bad not tad a previous 
be„*een May 6 and 17 , 1946, an d was^tf'°^ h ® r cl9rica l school was held 

t£ sir° gr ! pher! rrcx th » ‘‘b^ni^neL^hr’^f tely tUrty 

esire for SIS assignment and this <m), n -i C fle ^ d , wlK) had expressed a 
ass gnments. Many, were at a later date, SUCh 

of insuring uniformity^n^the wo F S J bnual was issued for the purpose 
SIS Offices. TheWl^u^fSSw^ ^f^ion of the rS 
the administration of domestic B^eau offic^Ph f 9 “ an * al regulating 
problems encountered in SIS worfin foreign cowries. Pt6d t0 th * ' 
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7. at^rtarlv SIS Conferences 

A program of Quarterly General Conferences for Agents 
assigned to SIS Offices was instituted on July 3, 1944. These 
conferences were held in each of the SIS Offices and served, as 
they do in the domestic field, to iron out difficulties encountered 
by the Agents as well as to keep all Agents advised of current 
developments in the entire SIS field. On this date a program of 
monthly clerical conferences was initiated and stenographic and 
typing tests were given quarterly to all clerical employees rated 
as stenographers or typists. The completed tests were returned to 
the Bureau for grading. 

8. Astatic and European Schools 

Hth the growth of the Bureau's interest and representa¬ 
tion abroad, it became necessary to afford special training to 
Bureau personnel in order to adequately prepare them for assignment 
in liaison capacities in countries other than Latin America. As a 
result an Asiatic school was held for a period of six weeks beginning 
September 19, 1944, in order to adequately prepare Agente for future 
assignment with the Army under the plan for participation by Bureau 
personnel with the Army in the Philippines and Japan. The following 
Agents attended th e Asiatic school beginning September 19, 1944: 


b7C 


Another Asiatic school was conducted which ran from January 15, 
1945, until February 24, 1945, to prepare additional Agents for assign¬ 
ment in Far Eastern countries. In this school, as in the first Asiatic 
school, the training consisted of background material concerning the 
various countries, living conditions in the various countries, peculiar 
traits of the people in the various countries, and arrangements for at 
least a basic knowledge of foreign languages to be encountered. Host 
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of the Agents in attendance were familiar to seme degree with at 
least one of the foreign languages encountered in Asiatic countries. 
The Agents attending this school were* 


b7C 


A European school was held from January lit* 1?U5» to 
February 2k, 19k$, for the purpose of preparing Special Agents of 
the Bureau to cover certain assignments in Europe inasmuch as 
situations were beginning to arise which indicated the necessity 
for expanding the Bureau's coverage in European countries in 
connection with Bureau cases as well as in connection with Army 
intelligence matters. The European school was for the purpose of 
furnishing to those Agents in attendance background information on 
conditions in European countries, historical conflicts between the 
peoples of Europe, minority groups in Europe and other matters of 
special interest which would reflect upon the work of the Agents 
and the information to be obtained by them far the Bureau. For the 
most part, the Agents in attendance at the European school were 
selected because of their good records in the Bureau and due to 
the further fact that they had at least -some knowledge of the 
languages which they would encounter in European countries. The 
Agents in attendance at the European school were j 
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In connection with the supervision of the personnel assigned 
on the European Continent and in preparation far possible ass ign ments 
in the Asiatic area, European and Asiatic desks were instituted at the 
Seat of Government in July, 19UU, to handle the material pertaining 
to those areas which had begun to arrive in the Bureau in a large 
volume. 3h connection with this work, digested summaries and general 
information concerning those areas were procured and compiled with the 
assistance of personnel in training during research periods in order 
to provide the basiB far intelligence appraisal of the situations in 
those areas. 

9. Inspection procedures 

As the Bureau's -SIS coverage expanded throughout Latin 
America and with the increase of Agents and Special Employees assigned 
in various parts of the Western Hemisphere, it became necessary to 
set up in the SIB Division a field inspection service. Two experienced 
mature representatives of the SIS Division were placed in constant 
travel status throughout Latin America in undercover capacity and it 
iqs their doty to check on the daily activities of the SIS Agents and 
Special Employees. Through their progress the Seat of Government was 
constantly advised as to the work, the living conditions, the morale, 
the problems and the suggestions of the various representatives work¬ 
ing on undercover assignments. 

In addition, through their activities the Bureau was kept 
advised as to the necessity of the removal or transfer of Agents and 
Special Employees of the SIS Division. 

In addition to these two inspectors, a third inspector of 
the SIS Division travelled throughout Latin America in an official 
capacity with the State Department for the purpose of determining 
the effectiveness of the work of the SIS representatives attached 
to the various American Bnbassies and Legations. This representative 
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•usually accompanied an SIS representative -who was being assigned to 
an American mission for the first time and assisted him in the 
establishment of the SIS Obit in the particular Qnbassy or Legation. 

During January* 19hh» in order to increase the efficiency 
of the SIS Division, a system of regular inspections of SIS Offices 
by regular Bureau inspectors was initiated. This system of inspec¬ 
tions by the regular Bureau inspectors provided in the SIS Offices 
an administrative setup which guaranteed uniformity among the various 
SIS Offices. The SIS Offices had by this time been patterned after 
and in so far as possible made identical with the domestic field 
offices in so far as administrative matters were concerned. The 
inspections by the regular Bureau inspectors also provided a 
tightening up of the SIS Agents* activities in general and caused 
them to feel more closely connected with the activities of the 
Bureau and its wartime responsibilities. 
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B. - FINANCES 

X. of PlinHa 

The funds used by the Bureau to finance Its SIS program never 
came from the regular Bureau appropriation received annually from Congress. 
That appropriation by its very nature is confined to the work of the 
Bureau in the Continental and Territorial United States. Part of the 
effectiveness of the SIS program uas its complete secrecy. A request by 
the Bureau far funds from Congress far SIS operations would perforce be 
made a matter of public record available to any person who desired to see 
the request and the resultant compliance thereto. Therefore, the necessary 
funds were obtained from the confidential fund allotted by Congress 
annually to the President of the United States for confidential, unvouchered 
expenditures. This fund is administered by the Bureau of the Budget far 
the President, and there is no requirement of law that the reasons underlying 
the expense be made a matter of public record. As a matter of practice, 
the State Department endorsed the Bureau's request annually to the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Vhile the Bureau was under no obligation to account for the 
expenditure of these funds, however no funds were disbursed without ample 
justification supported by written documents. From time to time, questions 
arose as to whether or not a particular expense should be net from SIS 
funds. These questions were discussed by the Executive Conference of the 
Bureau, a decision arrived at, and a policy formlated. 

Disbursement of SIS funds was never made by Government check. b7D 
The Chief Clerk's Office obtained the necessary funds from tbs Treasury 
Department and turned them over to the SIS Division far disbursensnt. 

Prior t o D a nrnnher 17 . 19 40, it was necessary for the Chief Clerk's Office 

to go tc|_ land secure r.wir« with these funds. On 

that date an account was opened at | under the names of Messrs, 

P. E. Foonrorth, W. R. Glavln, and J• Drayton for the ha nd ling of these 
funds. After that time the Chief Clerk's Office secured Government checks 
from the Treasury Department and these checks were deposited to 
account for the SIS Section to draw against for nsoessary expenditures. 

As of January 1, 1945 the same aocount was in exlstenoe, but was under 
the names of Messrs. W. R. Glavln, D. M. Ladd and C. H. Carson, With¬ 
drawals from this account were supported by vouchers approved by three 
or more Bureau officials and tbs checks drawn on the authority of these 
vouchers were signed by two Bureau officials. 

As mentioned above, from the time the Bureau first started 
the SIS program, records were kept of the funds expended on this work. 

At first the records used consisted of a simple double entry set of books 
with a cash account, three accounts for each employee to which his advance. 
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salary, and expenses were charged, and a funds account to supply the 
necessary credit for the foregoing dehit accounts. 

In March of 1942, this keeping of individual records for 
each employee was found to be too cumbersone and the system was changed 
at that time to allow the keeping of one salary and one expense account. 

A system of vouchers was instituted which permitted the payment of a number 
of expense accounts or an entire pay roll on one voucher. These changes 
effectively streamlined the accounting work of the SIS Section and still 
maintained as complete a record as before. 

( 64 - 4100 - 126 ) 

On November 30, 1942, the accounting and budget work of the 
SIS Section was transferred from that Section to the Chief Clerk's Office. 
This transfer was made at the recommendation of the Executive Conference 
and resulted in the proper centralisation of the accounting and budget 
work, of the Bureau. Subsequently, all vouchers were prepared in the SIS 
Seotion and forwarded to the Chief Clerk's Office where the checks in 
payment of these vouchers were made out. This resulted in a very effective 
double check on the expenditure of funds. 

(64-4100-171) 

In Order that the Bureau's handling of SIS funds may be even 
more secure, $10,000.00 Surety Bonds were secured for the Chief of the 
SIS Section, the Accounting Supervisor of that Section, and the Clerk who 
prepared the vouchers. 

In September, 1942, an account was instituted on the SIS Accounting 
records entitled *Noti-Expendable Property." The purpose of this account was 
to reflect the cost of all property and equipment of a nonexpendable nature, 
purchased with SIS funds so that the cost would be ascertainable when the 
property was later sold. During 1944, it was determined that the keeping 
of a record in this manner in an attempt to transfer the cost of property 
to expenses at the time of this sale was unjustified in view of comnon 
accounting practices throughout the Government, and the title of the account 
was changed to "Property Expenses," the funds expended being considered 
as expense items at the time of expenditure and credit being taken for 
receipts from the sale of the equipment at the time of the sale, rather 
than attempting to go back to the time of purchase. 

2. Finances of the Individual Employee 

Insofar as the funds of the individual Agent are concerned, he was 
furnished with sufficient money to meet the coet of transportation to and 
( from his place of assignment, as well as an advance of $500.00 prior to 

leaving the United States. This advance was given him for the payment of 
unusual expenses, the purchasing of information, and so that he would have 
the funds available should he be forced to perform travel unexpectedly. - 
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Up until September, 1942, Agents generally carried this advance fund 
with them in cash or traveler's checks. However, at that tine the 
Treasury Department issued regulations forbidding the export or inport 
of more trb»" $20.00 in currency and subsequent to that time it was 
necessary for Agents to carry these advances in the form of traveler's 
checks, or other negotiable paper. Immediately upon returning from 
SIS assignment. Agents were required to repay these advances, either b7D 
by turning in sufficient unpaid expense accounts to cover them or by cash. 

Several methods of paying the salaries and expenses of employees 
on SIS assignment were used. Those employees still in the United States, or 
1*0 had returned to the United States for conference, were given checks 
drawn on the account at l I payable to their order. Agents on 

jiBdancaaax. %aai «m mantg in La tin America were paid by Honey Orders of the 

of Hew Tork, Obtained in that city and mailed 
" ffOffl IflHM, ax nee vne jmwp lion of the SIS program. In July of 1942, 
in order to add variance to the method of paying these Agents , arrangements 
were made whereby Cashier's Checks of the l i of New York 

,could be obtained in a very discreet manner, and those checks were also 
used for the payment of undercover Agents. 

The Agents assigned to the American Embassies, Legations and Con- 
sulates in Latin America were paid by Cashier's Checks of I I 

Washington D. C. As they were ostensibly employees of the State Department, 
a check emanating from Washington, D. C. was desirable. 

During the time the Bureau operated the "Importers' and Exporters' 
Service Company* in New York City as a oo ver for SIS Agents a blank account 
was maintained at \ i of Hew York for this company and 

was used for the payment of those Agents who were using this company as a 
cover. 


On December 16, 1942, it having been determined that the work 
of the SIS Division at the Seat of Government was confined solely to SIS 
operations, all personnel assigned to the SIS Division, including the 
Division Chief, the Agent Supervisors, the Stenographers, and the clerical 
employees, were placed on leave without pay, and from that date were paid 
from funds allocated for SIS operations, rather than from the regular 
Bureau appropriation. This change made no difference to the individual 
employee, but properly allocated the cost of SIS supervision and adminis¬ 
tration at the Seat of Government to the SIS funds. 

Up until February 1, 1943, ell Bureau employees on SIS assignment 
outside the United States were paid per diem, and were kept in a constant 
travel status. On December 30, 1942, the Bureau of the Budget issued their 
circular number 410, establishing a system of Living and Quarters Allowances 
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for the use of all Governmental agencies having employees on temporary- 
foreign assignment. This system of Allowances was based on the relative 
cost of living and rentals at various foreign cities and at Washington, 

D. C. According to the circular issued by the Bureau of the Budget* 
it was to be effective February 1* 1943* and therefore it was instituted 
on that date by the Bureau. This system of living and Quarters Allowances 
resulted in a savings to the Government while still allowing the individual 
employee an appropriate amount to cover the extra cost of residing outside 
the United States. (64-4104-332) On the same date, the Bureau instituted 
the payment of exchange relief to Bureau employees stationed in Venezuela. 
Prior to that date* the exorbitant rate of exchange had made living in 
Venezuela almost a financial impossibility for Bureau employees on their 
salaries and per diem and as the Living and Quarters Allowances paid would 
be a reduction from the figures paid for per diem* it was realized that 
they would be unable to live decently. This exchange relief was based 
on what the rate of exchange should be between Venezuela and the United 
States and what the rate of exchange actually was• During the time the 
Bureau had representatives in Venezuela it approximated 61#. (64-4104-352) 

It is to be noted in this connection that Venezuela was the only country 
in which the Bureau was operating at the present time that has an unfavorable 
rate of exchange. 

Due to the confidential nature of SIS work and the fact that 
employees found it difficult to take care of their personal financial 
affairs in the United States while on SIS assignment and still maintain 
the assignment confidential* the Bureau performed far its employees on 
such assignment* many services of a financial nature not normally rendered 
to employees in the United States. For example* the Bureau each year 
handled the filing of numerous income tax returns for employees on SIS* 
and in special occasions* advanced the necessary funds for the payment 
of these income taxes* providing that the employee agreed to their 
deduction from the salary check next following the date they were advanced. 
The Bureau also* upon request made deductions from salaries far the 
handling of an insurance payment and similar items in special cases. When 
assessments were called on the Agents' Insurance Fund* the Bureau 
automatically deducted the assessments of employees on SIS assignments 
from their salary checks and paid these assessments far them. Employees 
were* of course* advised that assessments were due* and given an opportunity 
to change their beneficiaries if they so desired or to advise the Bureau 
that they did not desire to participate in the fund. It will be noted 
in this connection that SIS clerical employees mere eligible for membership 
in the Agents' insurance Fund. 

' Also* for the convenience of the individual employee, the Bureau 
adopted several methods of transmitting their salary and expense checks. 

These checks mere at the option of the employee involved; sent all to him* 
all to a bank in the United States for deposit* or all to some members 
of his family designated by him. This not only provided convenience far 
the individual employee in handling his personal finances* but it also. 
diversified the methods by which employees were paid* and rendered the SIS 
program more secure. 

no 
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During January, 1945, the •war had progressed to the point where 
the Director was able to authorise Bale SIS employees on open assignment 
in the Western Hemisphere, with the exception of Argentina, to have their 
wives and children with them while on assignment. This authorisation 
included payment by the Bureau for transportation of these families to 
and from South America, as well as the shipment of furniture for individuals 
on SIS assignaent in the same manner as in the Bureau's domestic service. 


3. Fiscal Year Appropriations and Expenditures 


When the SIS Division was established during July, 1940, the sum 
of $400,000.00 was made available to the Bureau from the confidential fund 
of the President for its operation on July 2, 1940. At the close of the 
first fiscal year of the SIS Division'a existence, the sum of $144*430.61 
hart been disbursed ss follows: (64-4100-40) 


Traveling expenses 
Salaries 
Informants 
General Expenses 
Advances to Agents 
Cash on Hand 
Cash in Bank 

Total 


$ 56,697.35 
43,657.13 
7,572.06 
1,996.45 
25,864.50 
211.35 
8.431.77 

$144,430.61 


No additional funds were made available at the start of the 
fiscal year of 1942, the balance of the original $400,000.00 being still 
available for SIS operations. However, due to the expansion of the SIS 
Division, additional funds were required and on October 8, 1941, the 
President signed a letter making another $400,000.00 available to the 
Bureau for SIS work. (64-4100-85) 


During January, 1942, it was ascertained that still more funds 
would be neoessary to oarry the SIS Division through the fiscal year and 
on January 20, 1942, the President made another $100,000.00 available to 
the Bureau. (64-4100-123) 

Thja made a total of $900,000.00 available to the Bureau for SIS 
activities from July 1940 to June 30, 1942. Due to the rapid expansion of 
the SIS Division after the declaration of war this sum proved to be inadquate 
and during that period we actually disbursed the sum of $914,026.71 as 
follows: (64-4100-139) 


Agents' expenses 
Salaries 
Informants 
General expenses 
Advances 


s 



$345,985.70 

360,812.76 

49,196.25 

9,778i44 

148,253.56 

$914,026.71 








To cover this deficiency in the amount of $14,026.71, the 
funds for the fiscal year of 1943 in the amount of $1,900,000.00 mere 
made available to ns on June 19, 1942, and, as these funds were made 
available from an "fiaergency Fund for the President*, which was available 
for use during the fiscal year of 1942 and 1943, they could be used 
prior to July 1, 1942. (64-4100-138) 

During December, 1942, it mas ascertained that the funds allocated 
previously for the fiscal year 1943 would be insufficient for SIS operations 
during the balance of that fiscal year, due to a request from the Department 
of State for our expansion to 500 Agents on SIS work instead of 250 as was 
contemplated when these funds were originally requested. Accordingly, an 
additional request was made of the Bureau of the Budget for the sun of 
$1,054,254.00 for additional work during the fiscal year 1943. This amount 
contemplated a continued expansion to reach the number of 350 Agents on SIS 
work by June 30, 1943. On December 23, 1943, the President allocated the 
Bureau the additional sum of $1,000,000.00 for SIS work during the balance 
of the fiscal year 1943, making a total of $2,900,000.00 available to the 
Bureau for that fiscal year. On July 1, 1943, when funds were made available 
to the Bureau far the fiscal year of 1944, a policy was established of keep¬ 
ing the allocation far the various fiscal years separate, instead of con¬ 
tinuing from one fiscal year to the other, as had been the previous policy. 
Accordingly, at that time, all advance accounts outstanding were transferred 
to the 1944 records, and a corresponding amount of cash transferred back to 
the 1943 allocation. This policy was instituted, as all funds prior to the 
allocation for 1944 had been from one appropriation to the President’s con¬ 
fidential fund while the funds far the fiscal year 1944 came from another 
appropriation to the President's confidential fund. 

As of January 31, 1944, we had expended from the $2,9000,000.00 
available far the fiscal year 1943, the sum of $2,821,050.67 as follows * 

Expenses $ 887,886.87 

General Expenses 12,972.67 

Salaries 1,356,961.17 

Informants 298,436.45 

Non-expendable Property 78,519.44 

Agents' Living & Quarters Allowance 147,799.09 
Clerks' Living & Quarters Allowance 35,807.92 
Entertainment 2,667.06 

Thus, we had available from our 1943 allocation, the stub of 
$78,949.33 still unexpended. As almost all 1943 expenditures had been 
received at this date, it was believed that the major portion of this 
amount could be returned to the Treasury some time in the near future. 

In October 1942, the Ikireau experienced considerable difficulty 
in arneting the expenses encountered in connection with the visit of General 
Uanuel Benitez, head of the Cuban National Police, inasmuch as there was 





no appropriation available to the Bureau for the entertainment of 

foreign police officials* Accordingly, in connection with our request 

for additional funds for the balance of the fiscal year 1943, it was 

requested that the letter allocating extra funds contain a provision 

that not to exceed $5,000*00 could be expended for entertainment of 

officials of Latin American lair enforcement agencies* (64-4100-170) 

* 

The President's letter of December 23, 1942 granting us these 
additional funds contained a provision that $5,000.00 could be expended 
for entertaining officials of foreign governments. The same amount was 
also included in the President's letter allocating us funds for the fiscal 
year 1944. 


On July 13, 1943, the President issued a letter to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, allocating to the Bureau the sum of $5,450,000.00 for 
SIS work during the fiscal year, 1944. Due to the reduction in personnel 
during the latter part of 1943, this sum proved to be more than adequate 
and as of December 31, 1944, we had expended from these funds the sum of 
$3,380,290.26 as follows, 


Expenses 

General Expenses 
Salaries 
Informants 
Property Expenses 

Agents' Living & Quarters Allowance 
Clerks' Living & Quarters Allowance 
Entertainment 

Total - - 


$ 678,672.38 
14,942.23 
1,745,929.12 
412,947.87 
30,387.13 
366,371.39 
126,414.06 
4.626.06 

83,380,290.26 


In order to provide funds for the fiscal year,. 1945, the Bureau 
of the Budget authorized the transfer of funds remaining from the fiscal 
1943, in the amount of $75,305.11, and funds remaining from the 
fiscal year, 1944, in the amount of $1,925,000.00 to the fiscal year, 1945. 
Moreover, the President by letter of July 22, 1944, allocated an additional 
sum of $1,175,000.00 to the Bureau far the fiscal year, 1945, thus mairW 
a total of $3,175,305.11 available to the Bureau for this fiscal year. 

As of December 31, 1944 the sum of $1,220,951.24 had been expended from 
these funds as follows: 


i 


Expenses 
General Expenses 
Salaries 
Informants 
Property Expenses 

Agents» Living & Quarters Allowance 
Clerks' Living & Quarters Allowance 
Entertainment 



$ 175,813.84 
5,736.99 
657,646.36 
195,462.22 
f>, 130.31 
120,506.69 
59,830.37 
822.46 

$1,220,951.24 
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To provide funds for the fiscal year* 1945, the Budget Bureau 
authorized the transfer of funds remaining from the fisoal year, 1945, 
in the amount of ft 1 75,305,11, and the funds remaining from the fiscal 
year 1944, in the amount of *1,924,000. The President, by letter of 
July 22, 1944, allocated an additional sum of $1,175,000 to the Bureau 
for the fiscal year of 1945, making a total of *3,174,505,11 available 
for this fiscal year. The following amounts were expended from this sums 


Expenses 
General Expenses 
Salaries 
Informants 
Property 

Living & Quarters Allowance 
Entertainment 

Total 


$ 684,216.97 

12,443.76 
1,360,019.13 
485,710.82 
47,759.03 
343,714.43 
1,135.86 

? 2 ,$£ 6 , 006.66 


For the fiscal year, 1946, the Bureau estimated that 8IS 
operations would cost *4,000,000. The °udget Bureau was advised of this 
figure late in 1944 and the program discussed in detail with that organ¬ 
ization. The State Department informed the Budget Bureau that it fully 
concurred in this estimate. In a hearing before the Budget Bureau in 
connection with the regular Bureau appropriation for the fiscal year, 1946, 
the sum of *4,000,000 was included to be used for SIS activities. At 
that time the Budget Bureau informed us that it felt that these funds 
should come from the confidential fund of the President. Despite this, 
on July 7, 1945, the Budget Bureau approved the amount of *1,325,000 
for SIS operations during the first six months of the fiscal year, 1946. 

In addition, the Budget Bureau authorized the oarry-over of *150,000 
remaining from the fiscal year, 1945. The Director of the Budget Bureau 
stated in connection with this allocation that the Bureau should get 
along on this sum for the next six months as he desired to get the views 
of the new Secretary of State (Eyrnes) with regard to the continuance 
of the SIS program. The Bureau imnediately advised the Attorney Ganeral 
by memorandum of July 11, 1945, that in view of this aotion on the part 
of the Budget Bureau it would be necessary for us to sharply curtail 
our activities in the SIS field. The Bureau almost immediately instituted 
a series of conferences with the Department of 8tate in an effort to 
settle this matter. On August 31, a letter was forwarded by the Attorney 
General to the Secretary of State advising that his opinion as to the 
continuation of SIS was neoessary. This letter was not answered until 
October 10, 1945, when Dean Acheson. Acting Secretary of State, advised 
that the Department of State had been pleased to endorse the continuation 
of this service to the Budget Bureau. In accordance with the instruction 
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of the Director, no personnel «as sent out afterSepoe:D^r,1945, 

an^ preparations -re instituted to clos. ~pm- 

^tio-1o°clSe » oftoo«ta? 31, 1945. On October 11, 1945, 

^ the Attorney General that the sum of $1,446,357 would be 

fe^Sy foTb” actirtUes during the period fro- January 1 to June 

On November 6, 1945, the Secretary of State was advised 
by* letter from the Attorney General that we would cease SIS operations 
7 S!!L r 3 i 10/5 because of lack of funds. This letter was not 
acknowledged intil December 29, 1945. No affirmative action was taken 

until December 4, 1945, when the President byJfJofsiS 
of Treasury allocated to the Bureau the sum of $1,446,357 for SIS 
. . * + dn'r*ino > the remaining six months of the fiscal year, 1946 m 
Instructions for the closing of SIS offices were immediately countermanded 
although approximately half of the Bureau's SIS personnel had either 
returned to the United States or was in transit tnereto. 

On Anril 18, 1946, the Budget Bureau advised us through the 
nanai<tjnent that the President's confidential fund would only amount 
ro1;^ cTfor bh. krc.l year, 1947, .nd ttot It ,«»M . 

+A allocate funds from this small amount for SIS work. The Director 
indicated that if the Administration wanted the Bircau to continue SIS, 
the funds must be provided, and by memorandum to the A ^ or ??^ Qen ^ 1 
„ «dri,.d that — —bid c««s. 813 operations on Jnno 3°, J946. Tb» 

Stata Dopartiaont MrtaM on April 17, 1948, tWt tb^-nUgoM «“ 

Whita House and endeavor to reinstate $3,000,000 in the wre 
appropriation for the continuance of SIS. This amount has been Jjacluded 
in the Bureau's regular appropriation bill for 1947 with no qualifying 
language as to its purpose. 

Several minor changes were made in the handling of SIS financial 
matters i/the field. In DeSmber, 1944, the Bureauauthoritedemployeea 
on SIS to collect forty per cent of their normal livias >nd ^ u arte” 
Siowances tfdte temporarily absent fro. their posts of assignment for 
periods up to ninety days, provided their quarters were maintained and 
paid for during such absences. 

In January, 1945, the Bureau approved the families of SIS open 
employees accompanying them on assignment. The transportation of such 
families was paid by the Bureau and they were allcmea per diem while 
traveling on transfer. Also, in January, 1945, the Bureau determined 
that employees' medical expenses in connection with illness«es 
to SIS assignments should be paid by the Bureau after the United States 
Employees' Compensation Commission had approved each individual case. 

By Executive Order #9687 of January 26, 1946, the President 
directed that the payment of allowances for the appreciation of foreign 
currency should be discontinued. The Bureau immediately discontinued 
the payment of exchange relief in Venezuela and Curacao, N.W.I. 

SE^T 
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The amount of $3*000,000 was included in the Bureau's regular 
Appropriation Bill far fiscal year 1947 for use in continuing SIS 
Operations* The following amounts were expended from this sum during the 
period July 1, 1946 through June 30, 1947s 


Expenses 

General Expenses 

Salary 

Informants 

Property Expense 

Living & Quarters Allowance 

Entertainment 

Totals 


$ 322,782.10 
3,114.68 
1,205,487.06 
248,697.24 
16,891.19Cr.* 
247,682.39 
_ 41.45 

>2,010,913.73 


♦Expended for Property $ 893.33 

Realized from Sale of 

Property 17,784.52Cr. 

16,891.19Cr. 

Of the C3,000,000 included in the Bureau's Regular Appropriation 
for SIS only $1,776,028.14 was spent for SIS as of June 30, 1947, since 
there was a carry over of unexpended SIS funds from prior fiscal years in 
the amount of $234,885.59 which was applied against 1947 obligations. 


The following Table shows the funds available and the amounts 
expended far SIS Operations fran the beginning of the 1941 fiscal year 
through April 30, 1947: 

Total 


Fiscal Year 

Funds Available 

Expenditure 

1941-1942 

$ 900,000 

$ 900,000 

1943 

2,900,000 

2,900,000 

1944 

5,450,000 

3,525,000 

1945 Carried fwd from '44 



- $1,925,000 



Addl. approp. 1.175.000 

3,100,000 

2,925,000 


1946 Carried fwd from '45 

- $ 175,000 


Addl. approp. 2,771,357 

2,946,357 

2,946,357 

1947 

3,000,000 


Expenditures to June 30, 1947 


2.010.913.73 

TOTAL 


>15,207,270.73 
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As of July 1, 1946, all SIS employees at the Seat of Government 
and open employees in the Field mere returned to the active duty pay roll 
from leave without pay status and began to receive Government checks for 
their salary* The salaries of these employees were charged against the 
$3,000,000 allocated for SIS work. As of May 5, 1946, approximately 100 
employees in the Records Section, Communications Section, Translation Unit 
and the Laboratory were placed on the SIS pay roll and their salaries pa-H 
from SIS Funds. As of May 3, 1947, practically everyone was removed from 
the SIS rolls except the employees remaining in Liaison Posts and a small 
skeleton force of employees at the Seat of Government engaged, for some 
time, in winding up SIS matters. 

Personnel on undercover assignment remained on leave without pay 
status until their return to Domestic Field Offices. 


In February, 1943, the Bureau began paying its employees on 
Foreign assignment a "Living and Quarters Allowance" in accordance with 
regulations laid down by the Bureau of the Budget. During August, 1946 
the Bureau of the Budget revised its regulations with respect to such 
payments and advised all Government Agencies that personnel temporarily 
stationed abroad who were formerly paid "Living and Quarters Allowances" 
should be paid, instead, "Quarters* and "Cost of Living Allowances". In 
other words, two separate allowances were to be paid# 

fuel anri A ^ lowanC8 " TOS defined to include rent, heat, 

fuel and light and payment made depended upon (a) classification of the 
Post, (b) the rank or status of the employee and (c) family status, 

on . T!h f "Cost of Living Allowance" was defined as an allowance to 
an employee to equalize the difference between coste at the Foreign Post 
and Washington, D. C., of subsistence, services, commodities and other 
living expenses except quarters# 

_ P?? various Foreign Service Posts were classified both as to 

■Quarters Allowance" and "Cost of Living Allowance". 

T * ie regulations of the Bureau of the Budget were put into effect. 
In most instances the allowances received by Agent personnel were raised 
as a result of the regulations while the allowances received by clerical 
employees were lowered a little. 
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. PARTICIPATIOH OF AMERICAN CCMPASIES WITH 313 

1. The Cover Company plan 


As a means of pretext or "coyer" for the purpose of furnishing 
a logioal exouse for the presence of SIS operatives in Latin Aaerioa end 
for the obtaining of intelligence information, it was deoided that a 
fictitious company should be set up with headquarters in Dew York City, 
separate from the Mew York City Field Division, as the primary step toward 
the expansion of the SIS field program. 

Toward this end, it was recommended by Mr. P. B. Foxworth, then 
in charge of the SIS program for the Bureau, under date of August IS, 1940, 
that a company to be called the Importers and Exporters Service Company be 
established. The ostensible business of this company was to be that of 
securing information for clients, also fiotitious, concerning the possibilities 
of foreign trade - either the importation or exportation of products between 
the country involved where the SIS operative would be stationed and the 
United States - and to merely act as a service agency f>r such a subscriber. 

This plan culminated in the registration of the company with the cooperation "'C 
of former Special Agent ] [ who agreed to register the name 

of the oompany in behalf of the Bureau. A lease was exeouted with the 
management of the Rockefeller interests in Hew York for spaoe first in 
Room 4332 of the RCA Building and later at Room 3144, 30 Rockefeller Plasa, 

Hew York City, as additional spac e became necessary. Arrangements were 
®ade with l l of Hew York for the necessary holding of 

moneys in commotion with such expenses as would be incurred, and for an 
unlisted telephone tinder a fictitious name for this office. Ibis office 
eventually expanded to cover the supervision of the SIS operatives while k7D 
obtaining various visas and training in Hew York, the maintenance of 
contact with companies providing oovers, and the original contaot of other 
potential companies. 

Throughout the fall of 1940, there ware sent out to Latin America 
supposed agents of the Importers and Exporters Service Company who, in 
reality, engaged in SIS intelligence activities under the pretext of making 
inquiries in behalf of this company. (64-5002-46; 64-4031-7,8) 

In September of 1940, (64-5002-27 - 41) arrangements were made 
with Kelson Rockefeller for Mr. Foxworth to acoompany him as a member of 
the Rockefeller Commissian on a more or leas inspection tour of Latin 
America. After a survey of conditions by Mr. Foxworth during that trip, 
additional Agents were sent to Latin Arasrioa to expand the SIS ooverage. 

In view of the faot that it was impossible to do any actual 
business for the Importers and Exporters Service Company, and that any check 
by Latin Amerioan Interests as to the identity of this company would elicit 
negative information as to its business, it was decided to enlist the 
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services of bon* fide oompanies having Latin American agencies or connec- 
tions who, as a patriotic move, would be willing to lend the use of their 
names as a cover and oooperate with the FBI in the SIS field. 


At this time arrangements were made through £ 


of New York, who was cooperating with the Bureau in this matter, to help 
provide additional co ver co mpa nie s for the use of the SIS operatives, the 

first, of which was I 


As an additional step at this time for the obtaining of informa¬ 
tion through American corniercial enterprises, information was b eg inning 
to be received bv Mr. Foxworth'_s New York off ice of SIS f rom thd 


_imnd others. These reports helped 

to fora the basis of determining the need for SIS coverage in Latin 
America. (64-5002-40) 
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During the following six months it was found that the Importers 
and Exporters Service Company oould not continue to be used as a logical 
cover for SIS operations due to the growing number of operatives who would 
have to be considered as its Agent employees and who would undoubtedly open 
the company to question. Therefore, during July of 1941, the Importers 
and Exporters Service Company was discontinued and the System of representa¬ 
tion as agents of bans fide companies was developed. (64-4031-62) 

2. The Companies Used As Covers 

Conferences were held and cooperation was obtained from high 
executives of various commercial companies by the New York office of SIS 
for the purpose of training SIS operatives in the business of the 
particular companies in order that they might logically end reasonably act 
the part of representatives of these products in Latin America. The number 
of companies which made themselves available for this purpose was 
constantly extended so as to provide logioal employment for SIS operatives 
in every possible strata of Latin American life in order to provide 
opportunity for the collection of intelligence information from all possible 
souroes. 


In the utilisation of commercial sponsorship, emphasis was 
placed upon companies whose business consists in services rather than in the 
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aale of products. auch «a 


pater 


j 


ws aim, mim mw graup, due to as 

war, necessarily were restricted in the physical shipment of the product. 
The opportunity for the use of the "service" type of American Commercial 
Companies has proved to be most elastic for the purposes of SIS. 

The Bureau representative had a fine opportunity to ask questions 
covering a variety of subjects without arousing suspicion. In addition, 
such cover representation beyond the initial settlement within an area 
actually took very little of the SIS representative's time. 

(Annual Report - SIS, 1941-1942) 




In addition to the training provided by the companies as to their 
particular specialty in order to equip SIS operatives to be their ostensible 
representatives, the varied interests of the various companies so cooperating 
were such that arrangements were easily made so that an SIS operative's 
background and past experience became the basis for placement with a 
particular cover company to an extent that these commercial companies 
have expressed themselves frequently in a highly comnendatory manner as to 
the results achieved by their SIS representatives. 

The following is a list of companies used in the early part 
of the cover company programs 
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The New York Office of the SIS located separately from the 
Bureau's regular New Toxic City Field Office utilised the services of 
two agents to continue and maintain the contacts and training of agents 
with the cover companies already in force and endeavored to develop other 
covers in varied fields in order to provide suitable covers far agents, 
dependent upon the particular assignment and particular country where 
additional agent coverage was desired. 

By March 1, 1944, the following companies had been utilized 
to an extent idiere it was no longer feasible to continue their use: 

bTD 
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It was found that these companies were either restricted as to 
their type of activity so as to be no longer useful to the agents who needed 
flexible covers or had been exhausted by previous use. However, this situa¬ 
tion was supplanted by the obtalnance of additional and similar cover 
companies whose cooperation was enlisted in this program. 

By March 1, 1944, the following active cover companies were beirg 
utilised throughout the Latin American Field, 
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It is interesting to note that while adopting the cover companies 
to the Bureau's need, the agents in many oases worked so enthusiastically 
that they became almost indispensable to the cover companies and were 
considered vital assets to the companies. 


As examples of the results obtained for such cover companies by 
SIS Agents, there might be mentioned some examples of the feeling the 
officials of the cover companies have toward the work dnnn hv nmr Agents 

for the cover co^anies incidental to the assignment. |_|of 

|has commented that the reports submitted to his company on 
market analysis "rate up to the best I have seen from our re gular Commercial 
Attaches in a foreign post". !*" I of the | | 

|in Cuba has stated that he had come in contact with one of our 
representatives in Cuba for some tine and found him to be "of the best, not 
only regard ing his work but the wav ha went about to obtain his information". 

I magazine has advised that the material 

sent in by an SIS Agent was a most welcome complement to the magazine and that 
he desir ed to go on r ecord to state that all of the Agent s of the Bureau w ho 
had used l las a cover had done excell ent work. I I 

|has advised that the plant 
surveys made By Bureau representatives in Chile had greatly impressed him. 
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SIS representatives ol[ 


far 


DID repreaeuwiuxvoo 

example, were successfully the means for the invesumenu oilWJ.JJ.uua ux 
dollars of the firm's clients in Latin America, while marginal accounts for 
this firm included by FBI Agents acting as tfftir representatives reached 


hundreds of thousands of dollars. The 
to show their appreciation of FBI repro3fftn.aui.uii 




cover company desired 
an offer to provide a 


*1000 War Bond for each SIS Agent representing the firm. Habitually, such 
cover companies manifested a desire to permanently employ our Agents under 
any conditions imposed by the FBI in view of the results obtained. 


The New York Office of the SIS was located separately from the 
Bureau's regular New York City Field Office. Due to the reduced activity 
in the SIS field in the latter part of 1943 and the early part of 1944, 
one of the two agents assigned to the New York SIS Office was transferred 
to the Bureau's domestic operations. The remaining agent continued to 
maintain various contacts, to train agents with cover companies already 
in force and endeavored to develop other companies in varied fields in order 
to provide suitable covers for agents* 

By January 1, 1945, the following companies had been utilized 
to an extent where it was no longer feasible to continue their use: 

“ ---I b7E 
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It was found that these above named companies were either 
restricted as to their type of activity so as to be no longer useful 
to the agents on SIS or they had been exhausted by constant previous use. 
However this situation was remedied by the obtainance of additional and 
similar cover companies whose whole-hearted cooperation has been enlisted 
in this program. 










By January 1, 1945, the following active cover eonpanies were 
either being used in the Latin American Field or sere available for use at 
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By January 1, 1945, other instances where agents had been of 
valuable service to their cover compa nies had com $o light. One 
outstanding instance, a Spec ial Age nt | | traveled to 

Brazil as a representative oil I Brazil represents one of the leading 

outlets for the productions oT | l and had as its manager for the entire 

country a Brazilian of Italian ancestry. After the Bureau agent arrived in 
Brazil, the manager, who did not know the true identity of the agent, bent 
every effort to ascertain the agent's activities while in Brazil. Upon h7r 

learning this, the Bureau agent conducted soma investigation of the manager 
himself and to the extent that he became firmly convinced that the manager b7D 
was misappropriating funds of the parent corporation. This information was 
dis creetly pa ssed on to the Vice-president in charge of all foreign operations b7E 
°*l | accountants inspected the books and accounts of the Rrav/THnn 

mahager ana learned that he was guilty of many acts of defalcation. He was 
dismissed apd replaced by an American born manager and subsequently the Vice- h7r 

P r 3 ?~ ient, l- * st ated th at because of the agent who became aware 

of the manager's activities J p robably saved hundreds of thousands of b7D 

dollars in possible future misappropriations. 


Another Special A gent j f likewise in Brazil in 

connection with work for the f [, prepared a complete 

survey dealing with the various legal problems encountered by any American 
corporation going into business in Brazil. This report was disseminated 
by the New York SIS office to several SIS cover companies all of whom 
expressed great interest in its contents. 


Another Special Agent 
.JESElS—iS Latin America as a forfi'^ QQuiymjuiuijiii lur 
I I that the Edit or-in-chief 


best man that 


did such excellent 


has in the Latin American field. 


J stated that he was easily the 
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During tha latter part of 1945 the Hew York SIS Office was 
aored to the space occupied by the New York Field 01 vision in the United 
States Courthouse, Foley Square, New York City, in view of the uncertainity 
as to the Bureau's future in foreign intelligence. 

Three new companies were developed for use as covers. These 

weret 


During 1945 and 1946, the following Companies were developed 
far use as Covers for SIS Undercover Agents: b7D 


b7E 


Because of the discontinuance of the SIS Program all under¬ 
cover personnel were withdrawn from Latin America prior to May 1, 1947. 

A review of the SIS Undercover Operations reflects that the following 
Companies were used as Covers for,Bureau representatives during the period 
of SIS Operations: 
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Letters of appreciation have been sent to most of the Executives 
of the Companies, Many have replied expressing their thanks far the 
services rendered to the Companies by the individual Agents and stating 
their willingness to be of similar service to the Bureau in the future, 
should the need arise. 
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D. CCMMUKICATICWS 


The establishment and maintenance of safe and rapid oommunications 
between the Seat of Government and the various SIS representatives in Latin 
America was from the outset one of the major problems of SIS. If the project 
of gathering intelligence information in Latin America was to serve any useful 
purpose it was imperative that the information reach Washington as mf ely and 
as rapidly as possible. Thus, a system had to be devised whereby an agent 
working undercover in soma remote plaoe in Latin America could get his reports 
to the Bureau with as little delay as possible in order that when they reached 
their destination they would be of value. 

There existed the possibility of a long delay in the reports reaching 
Washington, due not only to the distance Involved but due also to the relative 
inefficiency of the various Latin American postal systems. There existed also 
the possibility of the reports falling into unauthorised hands and either 
never reaching the Seat of Government or reaching it too late to be of any 
value. Hot only was it necessary, therefore, to establish a system whereby 
an agent oould get his reports to Washington, but it was necessary as well to 
evolve a system whereby the Bureau oould communicate as safely and as rapidly 
as possible with the agent located in a foreign country in order to properly 
direct his activities. 


1. Mail Drops and Double Talk Letters 

At the outset it was deemed advisable to have the undercover agents 
in Latin Amerioa transmit their reports in "double talk." These reports were 
signed by the agent under a fictitious name, such as "Jose," "Juan," eto., 
and were addressed to a fictitious person at a Hew York City post office box. 
numerous post office boxes were obtained by the Bureau in Hew York City under 
various fictitious names and eaoh agent working undercover in Latin America 
sent his coanunications to his designated post offioe box. Hxperienoe proved 
that to prevent an agent from being uncovered, it was neoessary to frequently 
change his post offioe box. (64-4105-17) 


The various mail drops or post offioe boxes secured by the Bureau 
were scattered throughout the various postal stations and sub-stations in 
midtown and lower Manhattan. Each morning the incoming mail was secured from 
these boxes and forwarded to the Bureau. (64-4104) Outgoing mail to SIS 
representatives in Latin America was likewise sent in "double talk" and 
addressed to the agent at his residenoe or to a cost offioe box obtained hv 
him at his headquart ers oitv jg T.«*in 


Haturally, the system was far from perfect. Besides the delay in 
time involved, the actual outbreak of war created obstacles in the way of 
censorship. Mail coming from South Amerioa was subjected, in many instances, 
to the British oensorship, (64-4100-58) as well as the censorship prevailing 
in certain Latin American countries. (64-4104) In addition, the mail had to 
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pass through the IJhited States Censorship, Obviously some means had to be 
found to eliminate this highly undesirable situation and arrangements were 
made in Hew York City to have all the names of the Bureau's post office boxes 
placed on the Censorship White List so that mail addressed to these boxes would 
not be censored. (64-4104-98) later these boxes were placed on the British 
Vhite List. 


2. Secret Inks and Codes 

The use of secret ink by agents in Latin America also played an 
important part in the SIS communications system, Undercover agents were 
furnished with secret writing material which was utilised to great advantage 
by them in transmitting confidential communications to the Bureau, Besides 
secret ink, agents were equipped, of course, to transmit their messages 
in code and, of course, on the other hand were capable of receiving and 
decoding messages sent to them. 


3. Diplomatic Pouches and Couriers. 

With the establishment of many of our agents in various Embassies 
throughout Latin America, much of the difficulty in SIS communications was 
obviated. Agents attached to the Embassies could write directly to the Bureau 
and the Bureau was in a position to write directly to them by utilising the 
diplomatic pouch. (64-4104-151) There still existed, however, the problem 
of an undercover agent transmitting his reports to the Bureau and arrangements 
were made whereby the reports of these undercover agents reached the American 
Embassy in the country in which they were operating and were then transmitted 
by the agent holding diplomatic status via the diplomatic pouch. One means of 
accomplishing this was to have an agent stationed in an Embassy obtain a post 
office box under a fictitious na me in the Embassy city. The agent working 
undercover in that country could then dispatch his communications to this post 
office box where they could then he secured by the agent in the Ikobassy. 
(64-4104-62) 

Besides the foregoing method of communication, the Bureau communicated 
with its agents in Latin America by means of couriers, agents working as 
State Department couriers and traveling throughout South America on regular 
schedules. (64-4104-218) This method of coamranication,although it might 
not have been the most rapid, insured that the communications were received 
intact and without being subjected to censorship. Agents acting ae couriers 
were not only able to dispatch communications but also served as inspectors 
and "trouble shooters" and were also used to deliver, to the agents, the 
highly confidential cipher pads for their code messagee as the need arose. 
(64-4104-218) 
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The facilities of the State Department were used for the shipment 
of parcels and freight so that it would not be apparent to shipping companies 
that the FBI operated outside of the United States. State Department Bills 
of lading were employed with reimbursement being made periodically to that 
Department. For the dispatch of heavy articles, diplomatic steamer freight 
was used. Smaller items of a non-urgent nature travel by diplomatic ship 
pouch. After June of 1943 lightweight parcels of an urgent nature were 
sent by diplomatic air express to all points in Latin America. The diplomatic 
sea pouches were available for the shipment of personal items such as clothing 
and medicines provided postage was paid. 

It was soon apparent that a more rapid and direct means of com¬ 
munication would be neoessary for the proper and effioient functioning of 
SIS work and that the services of radio with all its advantages would have 
to be utilized. 
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5. FBI Radio Network . 

k rood portion of the task of establishing direct radio communication 
with our agents in Latin America was completed prior to April, 1941, "*>9“ ** 
was proposed to establish a radio station in South Africa. In August, 1940, 
the Bureau had comoleted and put into operation in the Justice Building in 
Washington a medium power police radio broadcast station. Subsequently, the 
Bureau obtained a wall radio trasadtter and rented a aite for a station an 
Chesapeake Bay. This station, which was later identified as the Bay Station, 
was comoleted and the circuit opened in Maroh of 1941. Thus the Bureau 
already'possessed adequate facilities as far as the Seat of Government was 
concerned for transmitting and receiving radio messages tc> Latin America 
when in April, 1941, it was proposed that a radio station be established in 
Bogota, Colombia, whioh would communicate directly with Washington. (64-4103; 


The station at Bogota, Colombia, the first in the Bureau's SIS 
network, was established in February of 1942, and was an open station located 
in the American Enfcaasy. Some of the obstacles surmomted in establishing 
this station enabled a quicker establishment of stations subsequently set 
up in other Latin American countries. The matter of establishing a station 
at Bogota was discussed with the State Department in July, 1941, and a 
relatively Ion? delay ensued before the approval of the State Department and 
the American Ambassador to Colombia was obtained, (64-4103-7) Likewise, the 
consent of the Colombian Government had to be obtained. In this oonnection 
it is interesting to note that the Federal Connuni cat ions Act specifically 
provides that no foreigner or representative of any foreign government oan 
operate a radio station in the United States, It was feared that by requesting 
the Colombian Government for permission to establish a radio station within 
Colombia, the Colombian Government might make a similar request of this 
country which request would be difficult to grsnt in view of the Federal 
Comnunioations Aot. (64-4103-17) However, the matter was ironed out satis¬ 
factorily and the State Department advised the United States Ambassador to 
Colombia that the United 8tates was prepared to aooord Colombia reciprocal 
permission. (64-4103-29) 


Testing with the station at Bogota, Colombia was satisfactorily 
completed by the Bay Station and on February 2, 1942, the circuit was available 
for radio oonmunioations. (64-4103-48) On February 6, 1942, our representa¬ 

tive at Bogota was authorized to "isnediately begin transmitting to the Bureau 
all types of lnfornmtion which you and other representatives secure which 
you deem should be transmitted by radio," (64-4103-49) 

The next station to be established by the Bureau was at SantiAgo, 
Chile in *my, 1942 (64-4294); and stations were completed at Quito, Ecuador 
in June, 1942 (64-4291); in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil in July, 1942 (64-4326); 
in Havana, Cuba in September, 1942 (64-4440); in Lima, Peru in ilovember, 1942 
(64-4318); Montevideo, Uruguay in December, 1942 (64-4470); in Asuncion, 
Paraguay in August, 1943 ( 64-4605); San Jose, Costa Rioa in August, 1943 
(64-4113) and in I* Paz, Bolivia in July, 1943 (64-4103-A-32) 
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Following the request of the State Department in October, 1943 that 
the Bureau curtail its activities in Latin America, plans for the enlargement 
of the SIS network were abandoned, Equipment already received but not 
installed was returned to Washington from Managua, Nicaragua 164-4928^. 

Plans for radio installations at the following points were abandoned in 
December, 1943 becauee of the.State Department request: Caracas, Venesuele 
(64-4567-24)* Buenos Aires, Argentina (64-4518-335 and D * .7 ^ 

In the same month, the stations which had been installed and were in operation 
at Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic and Port-au-Prince, Haiti were dis¬ 
mantled and returned to the United States, (64-4501-43) 


All radio message were in oipher pad code. During the month of 
November, 1942, 625 radiograms, including both incoming and outgoing, were 
handled by the Communications Section, As a matter of interest, there is set 
forth the cable and radio traffic on the SIS network for the month of 
January, 1944s 


Cable Traffic 


Incoming 139 

Outgoing 123 

Radio Traffic 


Santiago 

Incoming 

S3 

Outgoing 

28 

Havana 


Inooming 

60 


Outgoing 

36 

Montevideo 

Buenos Aires 

Incoming 

153 


Outgoing 

88 

La Pax 


Inooming 

28 


Outgoing 

28 

Quito 


Inooming 

12 


Outgoing 

21 

Bogota 


Incoming 

53 


Outgoing 

23 

Lima 


Inooming 

29 


Outgoing 

29 

Rio de Janeiro 


Inooming 

46 


Outgoing 

34 

San Jose 


Inooming 

12 


Outgoing 

20 

Asuncion 


Incoming 

20 


Outgoing 

18 
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At the Washington end of the SIS radio network, the Bureau 
established a new transmitting Bet at Waldorf, Maryland and a receiving 
site in connection with communications at Clinton, Maryland, making it 
possible through the use of keying lines between these points to earry 
on communications with three outside points simultaneously. 

The radio station at lima was equipped with a 450 watt trans¬ 
mitter and a 1000 watt transmitter, both of which were located in the 
Embassy, lima was designated as a relay point for the stations south of 
the equator, inasmuch as these stations could not always transmit through 
to Washington under certain atmospheric conditions. In an emergency, the 
Bureau could, through Lima, maintaih twenty-four hour contact with any 
strtion. The Bureau maintained twenty-four hour monitoring service on 
the Lima Station, which in turn maintained twenty-four hour coverage of 
the stations south of the equator. Schedules were kept with all stations 
by the Bureau daily, except Sunday. 

The Radio Operators at the SIS Stations, when not engaged 
in handling Bureau traffic or servicing their equipment, monitored certain 
frequencies in conjunction with monitoring done by the Bureau in the 
United States. 

During November, 1944, a radio station was established in the 
Office of the Legal Attache at San Salvador, El Salvador. Traffic between 
that offioe and the Bureau was instituted by means of this s.tation on 
December 1, 1944. 

On April 20, 1945, the Radio Station at La Pat, Bolivia was moved 
to a new location. Early in 1946 a new station was installed at Managua, 
Mioaragua, which commenced operation February 5, 1946. At about the 
same time a new station was installed at Caracas, Venezuela, which started 
operations on April 29, 1946. 

During the early part of 1946, the Ambassador in Bogota, Colombia, 
foresaw the possibility of trouble during the forthcoming elections which 
were scheduled to be held on May 5th. He felt that there might be a 
possibility, as a result of this trouble, that he would be unable to travel 
from his Home to the Embassy which was rather a long distance. He, therefore, 
suggested that the Bureau install in his home an emergency transmitter so 
that he could still communicate with Washington in suoh an event. About 
May 1st, a low-powered portable emergency transmitter was installed at the 
Ambassador's home. 

There is set forth below a recapitulation of the radio and cable 
traffic for tha period July 1, 1944 to June 1, 1946. 

RADIO TRAFFIC 

Total Incoming Messages 6846 

Total Outgoing Messages 6445 

CABLE TRAFFIC 

Total Incoming Messages 5600 

v i Total Outgoing Messages 3794 
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"'c'tal Incoming Radic and Cable Messages.............*. 12,448 

Total Outgoing Radio and Cable ISsssages... 10,239 


In order to show the recent volume of traffic handled by the 
Coaramicati ens Section the traffic for !lay, 1946, is set forth below. 


TRAFFIC 

Total Incoming Messages 437 

Total Outgoing Messages 309 

CA3LB TRAFFIC 

Total Incoming lies sages 149 

Total Outgoing Messages 117 


During the period from July 1, 1S44 to June 1, 1S46, a total of 
1,962,655 code grouos were handled over the Bureau*s radio network and a total 
of 583,720 oode groups Tere handled by oable. This makes a total of 
2.546.375 code erouos handled durin" that oeriod. 
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There is being set out below figures showing the number of radio 
and oable messages and code groups handled during the period from June 1, 
1946 to Fay 1, 1947. 


RADIO 

Total Messages — 4,909 

Total Croups — 845,095 
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CABLE 


Total Messages — 1,181 

Total Groups — 157,214 

Records cm the number of radio and oable groups handled have 
been maintained by the Communications Section since about the middle of 
1943. These records indicate that the following number of groups had 
been handled up to May 1, 1946. 

By Radio - 4,424,852 

By Cable -— 1,091,194 

The SIS radio network was not extended to the European offices 
which necessitated those offices utilising State Department facilities. 
Subsequent to the Bureau's withdrawal from the SIS field, the Bureau's 
liaison offices have utilised the State Department facilities for mail 
and cables. 
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On July 3, 1940 the first Special Agents left the United States 
SIS undercove r assignments. A t that time Special Agent I I and 

Special Agentl | were sent to Havana, Cuba and Special Agent 

I VrAs sent; to Mex inn . r>. F. Th>»>«« +><»■» .» Agents went on this 

assignment as representatives of|_I This cove r was _ 

obtained for them through the ^friendship bet ween the Director and j | 


-SJUtSSSE'* u mwsw wu vugi4 viro a _____ 

I I "ho had an interest in I I and was able to send these men 

offTas its representatives with their true identity being known to onl»one 
but himself and one trusted employee. ' 


Shortly prior to this. Special Agent 
previously been in South Amerioa for the Bureau to oonduct po 


, , . --- WMVIWV PUIIOB icnoo 

had been sent to Quito, Ecuador on June 26, 1940. Although I -1 at 

this time was traveling on an official passport, his identity as an FBI 
Agent was not generally known in Quito. (64-4008-17) 


who had 
ioe schools. 
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In July, 1940, the Bureau also sent Special Agent[ 


Martinique in an official oapacity in compa ny with the United States Marshal 
for Puerto Rico, one j | where ! I remained for a two-week 

period, returning because ne was unable to obtain permission of the French 
authorities to transmit messages in oode and hence could not function properly 
at that point. (64-4010-1) y * 


In August of 1940,_went to Caracas, Venezuela, likewise 

in an official capacity, where ne remained for a period of approximately 
one month, proceeding from Caracas to Bogota, Colombia in September of 1940 

c ounter-intelligence work for the Colombian 
Army, (64-4010-9,13) 1 | work in this training program will be 

discussed in a separate section of this memorandum but his presence in 
Bogota is being mentioned here as we obtained some SIS coverage through him. 


In August of 1940, Special Agentf 


] was sent to Mexico, 


- - -—o - I I OOHL to wexico, 

D. F. in an undercover capacity for a period of approximately one month to 
perform special investigative work in connection with the "Ducase Case." 
64-4020-2,6) did no work for the SIS Division at that time. 


On August 2, 1940, the National Defense Committee considered a 
suggestion from the Military Attache in Mexico, D. F. that the FBI station 
ten or twelve Agents in the interior of Mexico and recommended that we not 
assign additi onal men to Mexico at that time. At that time the Bureau had 
Special Agent 1 


b7C 


(64-5002-39) 


in Mexico in an undercover capacity. 
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During the fall of 1940, Assistant Director P. E. Foxworth 
traveled throughout South America as a member of an economic commission 
set out by Nelson Rockefeller, as Coordinator of Commercial and Cultural 
Relations with Latin America. Ur. Foxworth traveled with this commission 
in an undercover capacity, his true identity not being known to the other 
members of the commission or to persons in the cities visited. Mr. 
Foxworth on this trip contacted SIS representatives throughout South 
America. (64-5002-25) 


Likewise during August, 1940, arrangements wer e made with an , 7D 
Americ an businessman in Sao Paulo, Brasil by the name ofj | 

I l to act as a n informant for the Bureau furnishing uS With SIS 
coverage. | f unctioned as a Bureau informant in Sao Paulo up until 

May, 1941, when his services were discontinued due to his becoming known to 
British censorship authorities. (64-4014-5,38) 


In September of 1940, Special Agent! j wa s sent to 

Colombia as a representative of I | an export 

firm in New York City. Agent| | cover was likewise secured through 

the friendship between the Director and 


In September of 1940, Special Agent 


sent to 


Parta u-Prince. Haiti in an open capacity to do police instruction work. 
AgentI Iwas recalled in October, 1940, because of lack of cooperation 

on the part of the Haitian authorities. (64-4015-1,8) 


In September of 1940, Special Agent| 

iHavana, fiiiha, to Caracas, Venezuela, still operating as a representative 


] was moved from 
of 


In September of 1940, SAC Gus T. Jones of the San Antonio Field 
Division was sent to Mexico City in an open capacity and attached to the 
Snbassy at that point. (64-4009-1) This was the first Bureau Agent that 
was attached to a United States Embassy as a representative of the Bureau's 
SIS Division. 

In September of 1940, S pecial Agent! ~l was sent to 

Montevideo, Urugu ay; Special A gent! I to Rio dm Janeiro, Brazil 

and Special Agent | { to BuSnos Aires, argentine. All three of these 

Agents traveled as representatives of the Importers and Exporters Service 
Company, which had been set up by the Bureau to furnish covers for SIS 
representatives traveling in an undercover capacity. The establishment 
and functioning of this organization will be discussed separately. 

Likewise during the fall of 1940 the Bureau employed several 
individuals as Special Employees fo r undercover SIS wor k in Central and 
South America. The first of these. ! K now Special Agent) 

was sent to Lima, Peru in September of that year under the cover of a 
representative of the Importers and Exporters Service Company. (64-4039-3) 
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In October, 1940, Special Rmpi mmai I was employed 

to travel over the entire continent of South America in an undercover ^ 
capacity. | | traveled in and around South America until June, 1941, 

when he severed his connection with the Bureau. (64-4030-1*47) b7C 


In November of 1940, a Special Employee by the name of 


|was sent to Rio de Janeiro, Brazil in an undercover capacity. 
(64-4645-5) 


In December of 1940, the Bureau secured, through the assistance 
0 f \ ~I fair individuals as Special Bnployees for SIS work 

who had legitimate excuses for travel in South and Central America. One 
of these individuals was sent to Nicaragua in December of 1940 and another 
to Lima, Peru also in December, the third to Guatemala City, Guatemala in 
January of 1941, and the fourth to San Jose, Costa Rica in January of 1941. 
(64-4051-9j 64-4054-14; 64-4055-10; 64-4061-2) 


Previous to this 9 ne had also had Special Agent 
in Port-au-Prince, Haiti on an undercover assignment for a very snort 
period during September, 1940. (64-4040-1,6) 


Thus at the end of 1940, after approximately six months of SIS 
operations, we had Special Agents and Special Bnployees in undercover 
capacities at the following cities 1 


Buenos Aires, Argentina 

Porto Alegre, Brazil 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (two men) 

Santiago, Chile 

Bogota, Colombia 

Havana, Cuba 

Mexico, D. F. (assigned to Embassy) 
Managua, Nicaragua 
Lima, Peru (two men) 

Caracas, Venezuela 

One Special Employee traveling throughout 
South America 


In addition, the SIS Division was receiving reports at this 
time from Special Aeent l who was in an open capacity at 

Bogota, Colombia training the Colombian A rmy for counte r-intelligence 


activities, having replaced Special Agent 

2. 1941 


in that assignment. 


b7C 
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On April 17, 1941, the Bureau took up the matter of obtaining 
diplomatic status for a limited number of SIS representatives with the 
State Department. 
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At that time, lir. Berle advised that our need for this diplomatic status 
was appreciated but that it would be a difficult job to bring other people 
in the State Department around to our way of thinking. He advised the 
Bureau that he would see what could be done in this regard. (64-4104-3) 

During these four months, from December, 1940, to April, 1941, 
little increase in coverage was made by the SIS Division and at the end 
of April, 1941 > we had increased our coverage so aa to include undercover 
representatives at Monterrey, Mexico? Tampico, Mexico; Veracruz, Mexico; 
Mazatlan, Mexico and Sao Paulo, Brasil. In addition an SIS representative 
had been assigned to the American Embassy at Bogota, Colombia in an open 
capacity, this assignment having been made at the request of the American 
Ambassador at that point, Mr. Spruille Braden, who, following the completion 
of the Bureau's training program for the Colombian Army, had requested that 
we assign a Bureau Agent to the American Embassy in Bogota to handle the 
coordination of all intelligence activities at that point for the duration 
of the present emergency. 

On May 3, 1941, the State Department advised that arrangements had 
been made whereby we could assign representatives to the Embassy in most of 
the South American countries. (64-4175-1) 

On May 8, 1941, Mr. Fletcher Warren of the State Department advised 
that he believed our proposition to give SIS representatives diplomatic 
status could not be approved in view of objections on the part of State 
Department officials to having diplomatic service involved in espionage 
or secret intelligence operations. (64-4104-12) 

On May 19, 1941, the State Department suggested that the Bureau 
consider increasing its coverage in South America on a considerable scale. 

At that time we advised the State Department that the facilitating of our 
request for the designation of several of our men as Vice Consuls and 
Attaches would help a great deal in increasing our coverage. (64-4175-27) 

In this connection it should be noted that prior to sending one 
of our representatives to an Embassy it has been necessary to secure an 
express invitation from the Ambassador involved and that accordingly it was 
not until some time after this date that we were able to begin assigning 
Agents to South American Embassies* 

During the quarter year from April to July, 1941, but little 
increase was made in the coverage of the SIS Division and on July 2, 1941, 
after one year of operation, the SIS Division had Special Agents and 
Special Employees on undercover assignments in the following Latin American 
cities 11 


Buenos Aires, Argentina 

Natal, Brazil 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 



(three men) 




Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Concepcion, Chile 
Santiago, Chile 
Barranquilla, Colombia 
San Jose, Costa Rica 
Havana, Cuba 

Guatemala City, Guatemala 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras 
Acapulco, Mexico 
Mexico, 1), F. (three men) 

Monterrey, Mexico 
Tampico, Mexico 
Managua, Nicaragua 
Lima, Peru 
Caracas, Venezuela 

In addition we had SIS representatives attached to the American 
Embassy at Mexico, D. F. and Bogota, Colombia and two Bureau Agents in open 
capacities at Lima, Peru, who, while primarily in that city on a police 
training program, were furnishing the SIS Division with some coverage from 
that point. 

During June, 19Ul, it was proposed that this Bureau assign two 
Special Agents to Lisbon, Portugal which proposal met with the approval of 
the State Department, ONI and MID. (61i-l*17$-9) 

There was a continuing effort on the part of the Bureau to assign 
Agents to Portugal but up to that time it was impossible either for an under¬ 
cover Agent to obtain a visa as a commercial representative or for the staff 
at the American Bnbassy in Lisbon to be increased to permit the assigning 
of an Agent at that point. 

On June 2U, 19lil the State Department approved the assigning of 
one of our Agents to Hamilton, Bermuda to act as a liaison representative 
with the British at that point. As a consequence, a Special Agent was 
dispatched to Hamilton, Bermuda to act as an official representative of 
the Bureau at that point and a liaison agent with the British. (6U-U175-5U) 

On Axigust lh, 19Ul, it was determined after considerable effort 
that it would be impossible for the Bureau to send an Agent to Fort de France, 
Martinique, and accordingly efforts to send a man at that point were 
temporarily discontinued. (6li-lil7£-£2) 

On August 23, 19lil, the State Department requested the Bureau to 
send Agents to the American Embassy at Lima, Peru and Caracas, Venezuela 
and an Agent to Quito, Ecuador to cooperate with the Ecuadorian Government. 
(6U-U175-66) 

It will be noted that we had been attempting to assign Agents to 
Embassies in South America for some time and had been attempting to obtain 
such a request from the State Department. 
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that they believed the efficient operation of the SIS Division on a long* 
term basis mould require the service of 250 Special Agents* (64-4100-54) 

The State Department on the same date advised that it mas 
completely in accord with this proposition. (64-4100-55) 

At that time it was contemplated that this maximum number of 250 
Agents would be reached by November, 1942. (64-4100-112) 

On September 22, 1941, we received a request from the finbassy in 
Santiago, Chile far the assignment of an Agent at that point. (64-4175-89) 


On September 13, 194lJ | suggested that 

rod Jamaica to act as liaison' representatives 


assign men to 

Trinidad and Jamaica to act as liaison*representatives in the same 
capacity aa the Agent assigned to Bermuda. (64-4175-100) 


b? 
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After consideration by the Bureau it was determined that this 
additional liaison with the British was desirable and accordingly the 
assignment of Agents to Trinidad and Jamaica was approved and Agents 
dispatched to those points during February, 1942. (64-4175-101) 

During the four months from July to October, 1941, coverage 
was increased considerably and as of October 22, 1941, we had Agents on 
undercover assignment at the following cities: 


< 

< 


Bahia Blanca, Argentina 

Buenos Aires, Argentina (three men) 

Rosario, Argentina 

La Paz, Bolivia 

Bahia, Brazil 

Natal, Brazil 

Porto Alegre, Brazil (two men) 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Concepcion, Chile 
Santiago, Chile 
Barranquilla, Colombia 
San Jose, Costa Rica (two men) 
Havana, Cuba 
Guayaquil, Ecuador 
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Quito, Ecuador 

San Salvador, SI Salvador (two men) 
Guatemala City, Guatemala (two men) 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras 
Acapulco, Mexico 
Mexico, D. F. (three men) 

Tampico, Mexico 
Managua, Nicaragua (two men) 
Asuncion, Paraguay 
Montevideo, Uruguay 
Caracas, Venezuela 
Maracaibo, Venezuela 


During this period we had also assigned Agents in open 
capacities to the American Embassy at Santiago, Chile; Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil and Caracas, Venezuela, which, togehter with the SIS representatives 
already assigned to the Embassy at Bogota, Colombia and Mexico, D. F., 
gave us a total of five Embassy representatives throughout South America. 

bl 


On November 7, 1941, we advised the State Department that it was 
believed highly desirable that we have Agents assigned to the American 
Embassy at Montevideo, Uruguay; La Paz, Bolivia and Asuncion, Paraguay. 

At that time the State Department advised us that at the present time 
the J&nbassies at those points were not desirous of having Bureau Agents 
assigned to their finbassy but that the State Department believed that in 
a very short time they would be receptive to that idea. 



Or. December 11, 1941, pursuant to a desire to increase our 
coverage in Mexico, we dispatched seven additional Agents to Mexico with 
the result that we had coverage at the following pointst 


Acapulco 

Baja California (two men) 

Chilhuahua 

Guadalajara 

Quaymas 

Hermosillo 

Manzanillo 

Mazatlan 

Mexico City (four men) 

Monterrey 

Tampico 

Torreon 

Veracruz 


This additional Mexican coverage was believed desirable in view 
of the declaration of war to secure ismediately all information available 
regarding any secret landing fields or other military preparations our 
enemies might have made in Mexico. (64-4175,121) 
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On January S, 1942, we had the following undercover 
representation in South and Central America* 

Bahia Blanca, Argentina 

Buenos Aires, Argentina (two men) 

Cordoba, Argentina 
La Plata, Argentina 
Rosario, Argentina 
Tucuman, Argentina 
La Pas, Bolivia 
Bahia, Brasil 
Ratal, Brasil 
Porto Alegre, Brasil 
Reoife, Brasil 

Rio de Janeiro, Brasil (three men) 

Santos, Brasil 
Sao Paulo, Brasil 
Antofagasta, Chile 
Santiago, Chile (two men) 

Barranquilla, Colombia (two men) 

Bogota, Colombia 
Cali, Colombia 
Medellin, Colombia 
San Jose, Costa Bioa 
Havana, Cuba 
Santiago, Cuba 

Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic 
Guayaquil, Ecuador 
Quito, Ecuador 

San Salvador, El Salvador (two men) 
Guatemala City, Guatemala 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras 
Acapulco, Mexioo 
Chihuahua, Mexioo (two men) 

Guadalajara, Mexioo 
Guayaquil, Mexioo 
Hermosillo, Mexico 
La Pas, Baja California, Mexioo 
Mansanillo, Mexioo 
Mexioo, D. P. 

Monterrey, Mexioo 
Tempioo, Mexioo 
Torreon, Mexico 
Veraorus, Mexioo 
Managua, Xioaragua 
Asuncion, Paraguay 
Lima, Peru 

Montevideo, Uruguay (three men) 

Caracas, Yenesuela 
Maraoaibo, Yenesuela 
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We also had Special Employees working in undercover capacities 
in the following cities: 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
San Jose, Costa Rica 
Havana, Cuba 

Guatemala City, Guatemala 
Baja California, Mexico 
Mexico, D. F. 

Managua, Nicaragua 
Lisa, Peru 

In addition to these undercover representatives we had open 
representatives assigned to the American Embassies at the following points: 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 

Santiago, Chile 

Bogota, Colombia (two men) 

Quito, Ecuador 
Mexico, D. F. (two men) 

Lima, Peru (two men) 

Caracas, Venezuela 

We likewise had an Agent assigned as a liaison man with the British 
at Hamilton, Bermuda in an open capacity. Also during the latter part of 
December, 1941, we had established two individuals as traveling inspectors. 
Both of these men were traveling in an undercover capacity, one as a courier 
for the State Department and the other as a traveling news reporter. 

On December 15, 1941, Mr. Tamm advised a conference at the State 
Department tha t we were most anxious to increase our courier setup in order 
that we mi gh t have more than one man acting as a courier and contacting our 
various Agents in South America. Mr. Tamm also pointed out to the State 
Department that it was very desirable that the diplomatic pouch be made 
available for our Agents to send material to the United States. Mr. Tamm 
also discussed the possibility of adding to our radio coverage in South 
America, pointing out that we were then establis h ing a station in Bogota, 
Colombia and that there would be other points in South America where it 
would be very advantageous to have a radio station. (64-4104-54) 

On December 19, 1941, t he State Department requ ested that we 
assign a cryptographist to assist I | In this connection 

the State Departme nt stated that Colonel Donovan had been "messing around" 
nith f ~1 and that this plan was apparently one of his brain children. 

The State Department expressad the opinion that if the Bureau could not 
handle this Donovan would atv-enpt to st ep in. In view o f this situation, 
the Bureau assigned a cryptographist to f~ | (64-4175-153) 
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On January 14, 1942 as an example of the type of coverage b70 * 

obtained by the SIS Division, we were able to state that one of our 
undercover representatives was personally acquainted with tbe| | 

t _ _ and had on many occasions been 

invited by the | |t o accompany him on fishing trips, especially 

over the week-ends. Another undercover SIS representative was intimately 
acquainted with the l | and in the 

same country another of our represen tatives on many oc casions 
discussed important matters with the l 1 Another SIS 

representative of the FBI was not only a p ersonal acquaintance of the 
l ~1 but was personally acquainted 

with members of thel | family and had on several occasions 

talked with the| |concerning various matters. Still another 

representative of the FBI was personally acquainte d with the| | 

I (64-4000-537: : 


3. 1942 


On January 14, 1942, the State Department advised that the 
Ambassador at Santiago, Chile was desirous of having more Bureau Agents 
assigned to the Bnbassy at that point. We accordingly dispatched two 
additional Special Agents to that Bnbassv. (64-417^-1271 


bl 



R-417S-H6) 

S) 

Un March 30, 1942, it was ascertained that it would be unnecessary 
to assign an SIS representative to Dutch Guiana in view of the fact that 
IDD was assigning one of their undercover men to that point, (64-4175-149) 

In connection with the assignment of a Bureau Agent to French 
Guiana it might be pointed out that up to that time it had been im¬ 
possible for one of our undercover representatives to secure a visa from b?C 
the French authorities for travel to that point. 


On April 18, 1942, after considerable effort on the part of the 
Bureau and as a direct result of a visit made by Special Agent I I f 

to the American l&bassy at Ikienos Aires, Argentina, an invitation was- 

finally received from the American Ambassador at that point for the Bureau 
to assign an Agent to work in the Embassy. (64-4175-169) 
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On April 23, 1942, the State Department gave the Bureau clearance 
to send male stenographers to assist our representatives in Bogota, Colombia 
Quito, Ecuadorj Santiago, Chile; Rio de Janeiro, Brazil and Caracas, 
Venezuela. (64-4000-64) 

On April 28, 1942, after approximately six months of discussion 
an Agent was finally dispatched to Canada to act as a liaison representative 
with the Canadian and British authorities. (64-4175-171) 

As of July 1, 1942, we had undercover representatives in the 
following cities: 


Location Number of Men 


Bahia Blanca, Argentina 

one 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 

eleven 

Cordoba, Argentina 

one 

Mendoza, Argentina 

one 

Posadas, Argentina 

one 

Rosario, Argentina 

one 

Santa Fe, Argentina 

one 

Tucuoan, Argentina 

one 

Cochabamba, Bolivia 

one 

La Faz, Bolivia 

one 

Oruro, Bolivia 

one 

Belem, Brazil 

one 

Bello Horizonte, Brazil 

one 

Porto Alegre, Brazil 

one 

Recife, Brazil 

one 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 

four 

Sao Paulo, Brazil 

three 

Sao Salvador, Bahia, Brazil 

one 

Antofagasta, Chile 

one 

Concepcion, Chile 

one 

Puerto Varas, Chile 

one 

Santiago, Chile 

five 

Valparaiso, Chile 

one 

Barranquilla, Colombia 

four 

Bogota, Colombia 

four 

Cali, Colombia 

one 

Medellin, Colombia 

one 

San Jose, Costa Rica 

one 

Havana, Cuba 

two 

Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic 

one 

Guayaquil, Ecuador 

two 

Quito, Ecuador 

three 

San Salvador, El Salvador 

two 
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Location 


Number of Men 


Guatemala City, Guatemala one 

Port-au-Prince, Haiti one 

Tegucigalpa, Honduras two 

Acapulco, Mexico one 

Baja California, Mexico one 

Chiapas, Mexico one 

Chihuahua, Mexico two 

Guadalajara, Mexico one 

Hermosillo, Mexico one 

Mazatlan, Mexico one 

Mexico, 1). F. one 

Monterrey, Mexico one 

Sinaloa, Mexico one 

Tampico, Mexico one 

Torreon, Mexico one 

Managua, Nicaragua one 

Asuncion, Paraguay four 

lima, Peru three 

Talar a, Pem one* 

Montevideo, Uruguay four 

Caracas, Venezuela four 

Maracaibo, Venezuela one 


Ife also had Special Baployees working in an undercover capacity 
in the following places} 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (three men) 
Santiago, Chile (two men) 

Bogota, Colombia 

San Jose, Costa Rica (two men) 

Havana, Cuba 

Quito, Ecuador (two men) 

Guatemala City, Guatemala 
Baja California, Mexico (two men) 
Mexico, D. F» (three men) 

Sonora, Mexico 
Managua, Nicaragua 
Panama City, Panama (two men) 
lima, Peru (two men) 


He also bad men stationed in the Babassies, Legations or Cons ula tes 
at the following points} 


Buenos Aires, Argentina 
La Paz, Bolivia (two men) 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (two men) 
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Santiago, Chile (three men) 

Valparaiso, Chile 

Bogota, Colombia (three men) 

Quito, Ecuador (two men) 

Port-au-Prince, Haiti 
Mexico, D. F. (two men) 
lima, Peru 
Montevideo, Uruguay 
Caracas, Venezuela 

In addition we had men stationed at Hamilton, Bermuda; Ottawa, 
Canada; Port of Spain, Trinidad and Kingston, Jamaica. 

Ve also had an Agent at Managua, Nicaragua and an Agent at 
Havana, Cuba in open capacity engaged in police training projects. 

Ve had increased our inspection staff to three, two of these 
inspectors being undercover and the other traveling openly as a representative 
of the Bureau. Furthermore, as of July 1, 1942, we had radio operators 
stationed in Bogota, Colombia; Santiago, Chile; Rio de Janeiro, Brazil and 
Quito. Ecuador. We also had a cryptographer assigned to the B&bassy at 


On July 3, 1942, the American Ambassador at Santiago, Chile 
recommended that FBI Agents be assigned as Vice Consuls in seven additional 
points in Chile. (64-4175-244) 

In this connection it might be noted that while in many cases 
we had extreme difficulty in obtaining an original request from the 
American Ambassador for an Agent to be assigned to his Stbassy, that after 
such requests had been obtained and Agents assigned to the Bnbassy, it 
was possible for these Agents in practically all cases to sell themselves 
and the work of the Bureau to the Ambassador to such an extent that all 
requests for additional personnel were readily granted and many times re¬ 
quests were made without being solicited by the Bureau. 

On July 28, 1942, the State Department advised the Bureau that 
the American Ambassador in Argentina had requested that we assign Agents 
to the Consulates at Rosario and Bahia Blanca as assistants to the Consul. 
Accordingly these Agents were dispatched during August 1942. (64-4175-202) 

As of September 30, 1942, at which time there were 197 Agents 
on SIS assignment, the number of Agents to be used on SIS assignment 
was increased and at that time it was planned to increase the SIS Division 
to 350 Agents by June 30, 1943 and to continue this increase until a total 
of 500 Agents was reached, probably during December, 1943, which number it 
was believed would be sufficient to give the Bureau proper coverage in 
South and Central America. (64-4100-156) 
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The State Department advised of its approval of this contemplated 
expansion and the SIS Division continued its expansion at the approximate 
rate of 25 Agents per month towards the goal of 500 Agents. (64-4100-162) 


4. 1943 

As of January 4, 1943 we had undercover representatives in the 
following citiest 

Location Number of Men 


Bahia Blanca, Argentina 

one 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 

eighteen 

Cordoba, Argentina 

one 

La Plata, Argentina 

one 

Mar del Plata, Argentina 

one 

Mandosa, Argentina 

one 

Rosario, Argentina 

one 

Tucunan, Argentina 

one 

La Pas, Bolivia 

two 

Sucre, Bolivia 

one 

Recife, Brasil 

one 

Rio de Janeiro, Brasil 

six 

Sao Paulo, Brasil 

six 

Concepcion, Chile 

one 

Puerto Montt, Chile 

one 

Santiago, Chile 

five 

Valparaiso, Chile 

two 

Bogota, Colombia 

four 

Buenaventura, Colombia 

one 

Cali, Colombia 

one 

Medellin, Colombia 

one 

San Jose, Costa Rica 

one 

Havana, Cuba 

three 

Guayaquil, Ecuador 

one 

Quito, Ecuador 

two 

San Slavador, El Salvador 

one 

Guatemala City, Guatemala 

two 

Port-au-Prince, Haiti 

one 

Tegucigalpa, Honduras 

two 

Beja California, Mexico 

one 

Chihuahua, Mexico 

one 

Guadalajara, Mexico 

two 

Hennosillo, Mexico 

one 

Masatlan, Mexico 

one 

Merida, Mexico 

two 

Mexico, D. F. 

seven 

Monterrey, Mexico 

one 

Tampico, Mexico 

two 

Veraorus, Mexico 

two 

Managua, Nicaragua 

one 
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Looation 


Numbsr of Men 



Asuncion, Paraguay 
Lima, Peru 

San Salvador, El Salvador 
Montevideo, Uruguay 
Caripito, Venezuela 
Caracas, Venezuela 
Maracaibo, Venezuela 

Me bad in addition Special finployees 
capacities in the following placesi 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
San Jose, Costa Rica (two 
Havana, Cuba 

Guatemala City, Guatemala 
Acapulco, Mexico 
Baja California, Mexico (two men) 

Chihuahua, Mexico 
Mexico, D. F. 

Tampico, Mexico 

Managua, Nicaragua 

Panama City, Panama (three men) 

Lima, Peru (two men) 

Me also had Agents assigned in open capacity at the following 
Embassies, Legations and Consulates: 

Location Number of Men 


two 

six 

one 

three 

one 

four 

one 

working in undercover 


men) 


Bahia Blanca, Argentina 

one 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 

five 

Rosario, Argentina 

one 

La Paz, Bolivia 

two 

Bahia, Brazil 

one 

Belem, Brasil 

one 

Fortaleza, Brazil 

one 

Natal, Brazil 

one 

Porto Alegre, Brazil 

one 

Recife, Brasil 

one 

Rio de Janeiro, Brasil 

three 

Santos, Brasil 

one 

Sao Paulo, Brazil 

two 

Victoria, Brazil 

one 

Antofagasta, Chile 

one 

Aries, Chile 

one 

Concepcion, Chile 

one 

Osomo, Chile 

one 


SEEfcET 
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Location 


Number of Men 


SEj^ET 


Punta Arenas, Chile 

one 

Santiago, Chile 

five 

Tocopilla, Chile 

one 

Valdivia, Chile 

one 

Valparaiso, Chile 

two 

Barranquilla, Colombia 

one 

Bogota, Colombia 

two 

Medellin, Colombia 

one 

San Jose, Costa Sica 

two 

Antilla, Cuba 

one 

Cienfuegos, Cuba 

one 

Havana, Cuba 

nine 

Santiago do Cuba 

one 

Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic 

two 

Guayaquil, Ecuador 

one 

Quito, Ecuador 

three 

San Salvador, El Salvador 

one 

Guatemala City, Guatemala 

one 

Port-au-Prince, Haiti 

one 

Mexico, D. F» 

four 

Managua, Nicaragua 

one 

Asuncion, Paraguay 

one 

lima, Peru 

three 

Montevideo, Uruguay 

four 

Caracas, Venezuela 

two 


We also bad Agents assigned as liaison representatives with the 
British at the following places: 

Hamilton, Bermuda 
Ottawa, Canada 
London, Bagland 
Kingston, Jamaica 
Port—of—Spain, Trinidad 

Is also had three Agents assigned as plant protection advisors 
to the Bolivian Government at La Paz acting in an open capacity. 

Furthermore, we had Agents in open capacities conducting police 
schools at the following places: 

Havana, Cuba 
Managua, Nicaragua 

Our inspection staff had not been increased and we still hnH 
three inspectors, two traveling in undercover capacities and one traveling 
in the open. 






cities: 


He had two radio operators assigned to each of the following 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Santiago, Chile 
Bogota, Colombia 
Havana, Cuba 
Quito, Ecuador 
Lima, Peru 
Montevideo, Uruguay 

Clerical employees had been assigned to the following Embassies, 
Legations and Consulates j 

Buenos Aires, Argentina (three men) 

La Paz, Bolivia (two men) 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (two men) 

Santiago, Chile (four men) 

Valparaiso, Chile 
Barranquilla, Colombia 
Bogota, Colombia (three men) 

San Jose, Costa Rica 
Medellin, Colombia 
Havana, Cuba (four men) 

Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic 
Quito, Ecuador 
Guatemala, Guatemala 
Mexico, D. 7* (two men) 

Managua, Nicaragua 
Lima, Peru (three men) 

Asuncion, Paraguay 
Montevideo, Uruguay (three men) 

Caracas, Venezuela &7D 

Furthermore, we had a translator assigned to the Bnbassy at _ 

Havana, Cuba and a cryptographer assigned to the Embassy at 


On October 19, 1942, a Special Agent was loaned by the Bureau 
to the War Department far a confidential investigation in Moscow, Russia, 
from which he returned on June 4, 1943* 

During January 1943 the Bureau dispatched a group of eighteen 
Special Agents, together with five Stenographers to South America to conduct 
a series of plant surveys throughout Central and South America* The last 
of this group of Agents returned to the United States in June 1943, the 
group having surveyed approximately 100 facilities throughout the various 
countries of Latin America. 
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On January 2, 1943, the Bureau loaned three Special Agents to 
the State Department to work under cover in the Bnbassy Code Roans at 
Madrid, Spain, London, England, and Stockholm, Sweden* 


On January 15, 1943, Assistant Director P. E. Foxworth and 
Soecial Agent Harold D. Haberfeld were killed in the crash of an Army 
Transport Plane in the Jungles of Dutch Guiana while en route to North 
Africa on a special mission for the War Department. The Bureau immediately 
thereafter sent two other Special Agents to complete this mission for 
the War Department. These Agents returned to the United States in August 

1943. _- 


In March 1943 the Bureau discussed with the State Department 
the possibility of assigning a Special Agent at Lisbon, Portugal as a 
liaison officer. (64-4175-371) This proposal was approved by the State 
Department on July 1, 1943 (64-4175-379) and on August 8, 1943 a Special 
Agent of the Bureau was dispatched to the American legation at Lisbon, 
Portugal to act as a liaison officer at that point. A Bureau Stenographer 
was also sent to Lisbon to assist this Agent in the clerical and stenographic 


work in connection with his assignment. 


During the period from March to November 1943 the Bureau's SIS 
offices advised the Seat of Government of all travelers proceeding to the 
United States from the various countries in which they were located. 

During November 1943 it was ascertained that the domestic field was also 
submitting this information to the Bureau, having increased its coverage 
in this regard and, hence, it was possible for SIS offices to discontinue 
sending this information. (64-4104-521) 

On August 19, 1943 a techncial expert from the FBI laboratory 
was dispatched on a confidential mission for the State Department to the 
American Legation at Lisbon, Portugal and the American Bnbassy at Madrid, 
Spain to test the security of these offices from possible technical 
surveillances on the part of the enemy. 

The expansion of the SIS Division was continued until October 4, 
1943, at which time the Director advised that the number of persons on 
SIS aasigment should not be increased and that no additional employees 
sho uld be sent on an SIS assignment without his personal approval. 
(64-4104-505) At that time the Bureau had 583 employees assigned to the 
SIS Division, including 94 employees assigned to the Seat of Government 
and the New York City SIS Office. As of October 1, 1943 ne had the 
following coverage} 


SPBT.TAI. AGENTS UNDER COVES 

Location Number of Men 


Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Cordova, Argentina 


se£r£t 
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thirty-four 

one 






Location 


Number of tfen 



La Plata, Argentina 
Rosario, Argentina 
Tucuman, Argentina 
La Paz, Bolivia 
Sucre, Bolivia 
Bahia, Brazil 
Belem, Brazil 
Bello Horizonte, Brasil 
Belterra, Brazil 
Porto Alegre, Brazil 
Recife, Brazil 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Rio Grande, Brazil 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Santiago, Chile 
Valparaiso, Chile 
Barranquilla, Colombia 
Bogota, Colombia 
Buenaventura, Colombia 
Medellin, Colombia 
San Jose, Costa Sica 
Havana, Cuba 

Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic 

Cuenca, Ecuador 

Guayaquil, Ecuador 

Quito, Ecuador 

Guatemala City, Guatemala 

Tegucigalpa, Honduras 

Chihuahua, Mexico 

Guadalajara, Mexico 

La Paz, Mexico 

Mexico, D. F. 

Monterrey, Mexico 
Pueblo, Mexico 
San Luis Potosi, Mexico 
Managua, Nicaragua 
Asuncion, Paraguay 
Arequipa, Peru 
Lima, Peru 
Montevideo, Uruguay 
Caracas, Venezuela 
Caripito, Venezuela 
Maracaibo, Venezuela 


one 

one 

one 

four 

one 

two 

one 

two 

one 

two 

one 

ten 

one 

seven 

sixteen 

two 

one 

six 

one 

one 

one 

four 

one 

one 

one 

four 

three 

one 

one 

one 

one 

twenty 

one 

one 

one 

one 

one 

two 

thirteen 

eight 

six 

one 

one 
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SPECIAL EMPLOYEES UNDER COVER 


Location 

Number of Men 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 

one 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 

one 

San Jose, Costa Rica 

two 

Havana, Cuba 

one 

Mexico, D* F*, Mexico 

two 

Panama City, Panama 

three 

Lima, Peru 

one 


AGENTS ASSIGNED TO EMBASSY. LEGATIONS AND CONSULATES 


Location 

Number of Men 

Bahia Blanca, Argentina 

one 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 

ten 

Mendoza, Argentina 

one 

Rosario, Argentina 

one 

Cochabamba, Bolivia 

two 

La Paz, Bolivia 

eight 

Belem, Brazil 

one 

Bello Horizonte, Brazil 

one 

Corumba, Brazil 

one 

Curitiba, Brazil 

one 

Florianopolis, Brazil 

one 

Fortaleza, Brazil 

one 

Manaos, Brazil 

one 

Natal, Brazil 

one 

Porto Alegre, Brazil 

one 

Recife, Brazil 

one 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 

sir 

Santos, Brazil 

one 

Sao Paulo, Brazil 

two 

Victoria, Brazil 

one 

Antofagasta, Chile 

one 

Arica, Chile 

one 

Concepcion, Chile 

one 

Coquimbo, Chile 

one 

Los Andes, Chile 

one 

Osorno, Chile 

one 

Puenta Arenas, Chile 

one 

Santiago, Chile 

nine 

Temuco, Chile 

one 

Valdivia, Chile 

two 

Valparaiso, Chile 

three 

Barranquilla, Colombia 

one 

Bogota, Colombia 

two 

Cali, Colombia 

two 

Cartagena, Colombia 

one 

Medellin, Colombia 

one 
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AGENTS ASSIGNED TO wibssstnS. IZGATIONS AMD CONSULATES (Continued) 


Location 

Number of Men 

Limon, Costa Rica 

one 

Puentarenas, Costa Rica 

one 

San Jose, Coeta Rica 

three 

Camaguey, Cuba 

one 

Havana, Cuba 

eleven 

Santiago de Cuba, Cuba 

one 

Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic two 

Guayaquil, Ecuador 

two 

Quito, Ecuador 

five 

Guatemala City, Guatemala 

two 

Port-au-Prince, Haiti 

two 

Mexico, D. F., Mexico 

nine 

Managua, Nicaragua 

two 

Asuncion, Paraguay 

two 

Arequipa, Peru 

one 

lima, Peru 

five 

San Salvador, El Salvador 

one 

Montevideo, Uruguay 

five 

Caracas, Venezuela 

fourteen 

Carapito, Venezuela 

one 

Ciudad Bolivar, Venezuela 

one 

Maracaibo, Venezuela 

one 

We also had Special Agents assigned as liaison Officers at the 


following places: 

Hamilton, Bermuda 
Ottawa, Canada 

London, England two 

Kingston, Jamaica 
Lisbon, Portugal 

Port—au-Spain, Trinidad two 

We had Agents assigned as Liaison Officers with the local Police 
Departments at the following places: 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Sao Paulo, Brasil 
Santiago, Chile 

Bogota, Colombia two 

Havana, Cuba 

Quito, Ecuador 

Managua, Nicaragua 

Lima, Peru 



T 






—■SEGREL_ 


We had Agents assigned as Plant Security Officers at the 


following places 


La Paz, Bolivia 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Santiago, Chile 
Bogota, Colombia 
Quito, Ecuador 
Caracas, Venezuela 

We had five Special Agents acting as traveling Legal Attaches 


and doing trouble-shooting work at various places, three of these 
individuals being under cover and the other two in the open. 


We had four Special Agents on confidential assignment for the 


State Department outside the Western Hemisphere located in London, England; 
Stockholm, Sweden; Lisbon, Portugal; and Madrid, Spain. 

We had radio stations with two radio operators at the following 

cities t 


La Paz, Bolivia 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Santiago, Chile 
Bogota, Colombia 
San Jose, Costa Rica 
Havana, Cuba 

Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic 

Quito, Ecuador 

Port-au-Prince, Haiti 

Asuncion, Paraguay 

lima, Peru (four operators) 

Montevideo, Uruguay 


CLERICAL EMPLOYEES ASSIGNED TO EMBASSIES, LEGATIONS. AND CONSULATES 


Location 


Number of Men 


•Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Cochabamba, Bolivia 
La Paz, Bolivia 
Natal, Brazil 
Recife, Brazil 
Rio de Janeiro, Erazil 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Santiago, Chile 
Valparaiso, Chile 
Bogota, Colombia 
Cali, Colombia 
Medellin, Colombia 

Ran .Taca RiCfll 




seven 

one 

eleven 

one 

three 


one 

one 

tiro 

one 

four 


one 

one 


three 


one 


eight 








CLERICAL EMPLOYEES ASSIGN ED TO EMBASSIES, LEGATIONS, AND CONSULATES (continued) 

Location Number of Men 

Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic 
Quito, Ecuador 
London, England 
Guatemala City, Guatemala 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti 
Kingston, Jamaica 

Mexico, D. F., Mexico (two under oover) 

Managua, Nicaragua 
Asuncion, Paraguay 
Arequipa, Peru 
Lima, Peru 
Lisbon, Portugal 
Montevideo, Uruguay 
Caracas, Venezuela 
Maracaibo, Venezuela 

Furthermore, we had Translators assigned to Buenos Aires, 

Argentina; Santiago, Chile; Havana, Cuba; Mexico, D« F«, Mexico; Lima, 

Peru; Caracas, Venezuela; Code Clerks at Buenos Aires, Argentina; Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil; and Santiago, Chile; Photographers in Mexico, D. F. 
and Lima, Peru; and a Cryptographer in Mexico, D. F. 

On October 19, 1943 a Special Agent was assigned as a Liaison 
Officer with the Army authorities in North Africa and Italy. 

A letter dated October 25, 1943 was received from the State 
Department advising that the Bureau's SIS was probably duplicating the 
work of the State Department in the economic, political, industrial, mid 
financial fields. (64-5002-162) Immediately following the receipt 
of this letter the Director issued instructions for all Bureau representatives 
to discontinue gathering any information along these lines and immediately 
instituted a drastic reduction program as regards the personnel assigned 
by the Bureau to SIS work. During November and December 1943 approximately 
136 Special Agents were recalled from SIS assignment. On November 16, 1943 
the State Department advised that they were becoming worried over the 
Bureau's reduction of SIS personnel in Latin America. (64-4104-517) On 
November 17, 1943 the State Department advised that a number of complaints 
had been receivdd from various Ambassadors beoause of the Bureau's 
reduction in SIS personnel assigned to their various posts. (64-5002-163) 

On December 27, 1943 the State Department directed a letter to the Bureau 
requesting us to resme our work in the economic, political, industrial, 
and financial fields. The Bureau complied with this request on the part 
of the State Department but kept the number of personnel on SIS assignment 
in a static condition. 


one 

four 

two 

two 

one 

one 

six 

one 

two 

one 

nine 

one 

three 

eight 

one 
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NUMBER OF SPECIAL AGENTS AND SPECIAL EMPLOYEES 
ON SIS ASSIGNMENTS FOR THE YEAR 
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5. 1944 


As of March 1, 1944 the Bureau had the following personnel 
on SIS assignment: 

SPECIAL AGE NTS ON ASSIGNMENT 


Location 

Under cover 

Assigned to 
Legations a; 

Bahia Blanca, Argentina 


eight 

Rosario, Argentina 


one 

La Paz, Bolivia 


two 

Bahia, Brazil 


one 

Belem, Brazil 


two 

Curitiba, Brazil 


one 

Natal, Brasil 


one 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 

six 

four 

Sao Paulo, Brazil 

four 

two 

Antofagasta, Chile 


one 

Concepcion, Chile 


one 

Santiago, Chile 

six 

six 

Valdivia, Chile 


one 

Valparaiso, Chile 

one 

two 

Barranquilla, Colombia 


one 

Bogota, Colombia 

three 

two 

Cali, Colombia 

Beven 

two 

Medellin, Colombia 

one 

San Jose, Costa Rica 


one 

Havana, Cuba 

two 

nine 

Ciudad Trujillo, D. R. 


two 

Cuenca, Ecuador 

one 

Guayaquil, Ecuador 

one 

two 

Quito, Ecuador 


one 

Guatemala City, Guatemala 

one 

two 

Port-au-Prince, Haiti 


one 

Tegucigalpa, Honduras 

one 

Mexico, D. F., Mexico 

sixteen 

nine 

San Luis Potosi, Mexico 

one 


Veracruz, Mexico 

one 


Managua, Nicaragua 


one 

Asuncion, Paraguay 


two 

Arequipa, Peru 


one 

Lima, Peru 

four 

four 

San Salvador, 81 Salvador 


one 

Montevideo, Uruguay 

six 

two 

Caracas, Venezuela 

one 

five 

Maracaibo, Venezuela 


one 
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SPECIAL EmOTEES UNDER COVER 


Location 

Humber of Men 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 

one 

ELo de Janeiro, Brasil 

one 

Santiago, Chile 

one 

San Jose, Costa Rica 

one 

Havana, Cuba 

one 

Quito, Ecuador 

one 

Mexico, D. F., Mexico 

two 

Panama City, Panama 

three 

Lima, Peru 

two 

SPECIAL AGENTS ASSIGNED AS LIAISON OFFICERS 

YJITH THE BRITISH AT THE 

FOLLOWING POINTS: 


Hamilton, Bermuda 

Ottawa, Canada 

London, England (two) 
Kingston, Jamaica 

Lisbon, Portugal 

Port-of-Spain, Trinidad 


We had Special Agents assigned as Liaison Offioers with the local 

police and as Plant Security Offioers at the following places: 

Police Liaison 

Plant Security 


La Pas, Bolivia 

Porto Alegre, Brasil 

Rio de Janeiro, Brasil 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 

Sao Paulo, Brasil 

Santiago, Chile 

Santiago, Chile 

Bogota, Colombia 

Quito, Ecuador (two men) 

Bogota, Colombia 

Lima, Peru 

Caracas, Venesuela 

Caracas, Venezuela 

We had three Special Agents on 

confidential assignment outside 


the Western Hemisphere. As of this date, a Bureau Inspector, assisted by 
the Assistant Chief of the SIS Division, was making an inspection of SIS 
offioes. We had the following olerioal and special personnel on assignment: 


Clerical 


Radio Operators 


Special 


Buenos Aires, Argentina - 8 



Code Clerk 
Translator 
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Clerical 


Special 



Radio Operators 


La Paz, Bolivia - 1 
Natal, Brazil - 1 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil - 6 
Sao Paulo, Brazil - 1 
Santiago, Chile - 5 

Bogota, Colombia - 4 
San Jose, Costa Rica - 1 
Havana, Cuba - 5 
Ciudad Trujillo, D. R. - 1 
Quito, Ecuador - 2 
London, England - 2 
Guatemala City, Guatemala -2 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti - 1 
Kingston, Jamaica - 1 
Mexico, D. P., Mexico - 11 


Managua, Nicaragua - 1 
Asuncion, Paraguay - 1 
Lima, Peru - 4 
Lisbon, Portugal - 1 
San Salvador, El Salvador - 1 
Montevideo, Uruguay - 1 
Caracas, Venezuela - 3 

"We also had, as of this date, two Radio Operators in a constant 
travel status acting as relief Operators at the various SIS stations. As 
of March 1, 1944, a Special Agent of the Bureau had been approved for 
assignment as. Liaison Officer to the American finbassy at Madrid, Spain 
and was raking preparations for his departure in the immediate future* 

On February 27, 1944, Special Agent Quenton H. Plunkett, who 
was assigned as a Liaison Officer with the Colombian National Police at 
Bogota, Colombia, was killed in the crash of a private airplane near 
Marulanda, Colombia* 


1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

3 


Photographer 

Code Clerk 
Translator 


Translator 


2 

3 


Cryptographer 
* Photographer 
Translator 


Translator 


i 


> 
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NUMBER OF SPECIAL AGENTS AND SPECIAL EMPLOYEES 
ON SIS ASSIGNMENTS FOR THE YEAR 
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"5EGREI 


lb June, 1944. Special Agent John F. Sullivan, the Bureau's 
representative in Kingston. Jamaica. British West Indies, was recalled, 
since it was believed that it was no longer necessary to maintain 
representation in Jamaica* 

In August. 1944. Special kfm it I I was sent b7( 

to Curacao. Hetherlands West Indies. Prior to this time the Bureau had 
had no representation in Curaoao* It ahould be noted thatitiis representation 
established for the first time contact with the Dutch, and this direct 
contact was maintained until December, 1945* 


In September, 1944, Special Agent 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras, as Legal Attache. Unitec states 
Honduras John D. Erwin had insisted that no Legal 
to his Embassy, 


I was 
Ambi 


was sent to 
assador to 
Attache be assigned 
but the State Department authorised the sending of a 


Legal Attache to that oountry over the objections of the Ambassador. 


b7C 


By January 1, 1945. the Bureau personnel assigned to f orsign 
fields was as follows: 


Special Agents 158 
Special Employees 10 
Clerical Employees 79 
Miscellaneous Employees 4 
Radio Employees . 16 


7S7 


Of this total, three olerioal employees and seven Special Agents 
had been approved for reoall and had been advised to prooeed to the United 
States for assignment to the domestic field. 


6. 1946 

As of January 1, 1945, the Bureau had the following personnel 
on SIS assignment: 

Special Agents on Assignment 

Assigned to 

Embassy, Legation Police 

Location Undercover or Consulate Liaison 


Security 

Officer 


Buenos Aires, Argentina 6 11 
La Pas, Bolivia 0 8 
Bahia, Brasil 0 1 
Curitiba, Brasil 0 1 
Ratal, Brasil 0 1 
Porto Alegre, Brasil 0 1 
Rio de Janeiro, Brasil 5 . A___ S 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 















Special Agents on Assignment (Continued) 


Location 


Assigned to 

Bnbaasy, Legation Police Security 

Undercover or Consulate _ Liaison Officer 


Sao Paulo, Brasil 0 2 
Antofagasta, Chile 0 2 
Santiago, Chile 4 6 
Valparaiso, Chile 0 1 
Barranquilla, Colombia 0 2 
Bogota, Colombia 5 3 
Cali, Colombia 0 1 
San Jose, Costa Rica 0 1 
Havana, Cuba 3 5 
Curacao, N.W.I. 0 1 
Ciudad Trujillo, D.R. 0 2 
Guayaquil, Ecuador 0 2 
Quito, Ecuador 0 1 
London, England 0 2 
Guatemala City, Guatemala 1 2 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti 0 2 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras 1 1 
Mexico City, Mexico 17 8 
Managua, Nicaragua 0 2 
Asuncion, Paraguay -0 2 
Arequipa, Peru 0 1 
Lima, Peru 5 2 
Lisbon, Portugal 0 2 
San Salvador, CL Salvador 0 1 
Madrid, Spain 0 1 
Ben, Switzerland 1 0 
Montevideo, Uruguay 2 3 
Caracas, Venezuela 1 4 
Maracaibo, Venezuela __0 _1 


1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


-0 


Total: 51 84 


12 1 


Special Employees Undercover 

lasa&gB 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 

San Jose, Costa Rica 

Havana, Cuba 

Mexico City 

Panama City 

LLma 

Total: 

sfceSpr 

168 


Number of Men 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

_1 

10 













Special Agents 

Assigned »« T.-t^app Officers: 




Location 


Number of Men 


Ottasa, Canada 1 

Paris, France 5 

Rone, Italy 3 

Port—of-Spain, Train!dad 1 

Total* 10 


Clerical and Special 
Personnel on Assignment 


Location 


Clerioal 

Personnel 


Radio 

Operators 


Special 

Personnel 


Buenos Aires, Argentina 6 1 

La Fas, Bolivia 3 1 

Natal, Brasil 1 0 

Rio de Janeiro, Brasil 7 1 

Sao Paulo, Brasil 1 0 

Santiago, Chile 6 1 

Bogota, Colombia 4 2 

San Jose, Costa RLea 2 1 

Havana, Cuba 7 1 

Ciudad Trujillo, D. R. 1 0 

Guayaquil, Ecuador 1 0 

Quito, Ecuador 3 1 

London, England 2 0 

Guatemala City, Guatemala 2 0 

Port-au-Prince, Haiti 1 0 

Rome, Italy 1 0 

Mexico City, Mexico 11 0 

Managua, Nicaragua 1 0 

Asuncion, Paraguay 2 1 

lima, Peru 4 3 

Lisbon, Portugal 2 0 

San Salvador, El Salvador 3 1 

Madrid, Spain 1 0 

Port-of-Spain, Trinidad 1 0 

Montevideo, Uruguay 2 . 2 

Caracas, Venesuela _4 0 

Totals: 79 ; 16 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 
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7* 1946 

On May 4, 1945, a Bureau Agent was sent to ffenama to function as 
Legal Attache in the American finbasey in that city* However, this Special 
Agent did not have the usual jurisdiction of our Legal Attaches throughout 
Latin America, and he was restricted to purely liaison activities. It was 
found that this arrangement did not work satisfactorily and after refusal 
( of the military'authorities to grant the Bureau appropriate jurisdiction in 

Panama, the Legal Attache there was instructed to close his office on 
May 14, 1946. 

In the latter part of 1945, the Bureau determined that due to 
peacetime conditions our representation in the Caribbean area could be 
reduced; therefore, on December 20, 1945, the office of the Legal Attache 
at Curacao, N.W.I. was closed and on January 1, 1946, our liaison 
representative with the British at Port of Spain, Trinidad, was removed. 

As of June 1, 1946, the following employees were on SIS assignment 

abroad: 


Special Agents 

133 

Special Employees 

7 

Clerks 

95 

Radio Employees 

21 

Total 

256 


8. 1947 

Between June 1, 1946 and May 1, 1947, all SIS personnel were 
recalled to the United States except for those remaining at Liaison Posts 
in Madrid, Spain; Paris, France; London, England; Ottawa, Canada; Mexico 
City, Mexico; Havana, Cuba and Rio de Janeiro, Brazil* The closing dates 
of the various SIS Offices are set out below: 

1946 


Panama, R. P.... August 9 

Ciudad Trujillo, D* R*.......* August 15 

San Joee, Costa Rica.. August 15 

Tokyo, Japan.... August 30 

Lisbon, Portugal*.....* September 13 

Rome, Italy................................. Octobers 
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Rio de Janeiro, Brazil... 

Liaison Agent remained) 


Hah ITwimuiv__ _ 




Aon. ChilB 


LaPaz» Bolivia* 


T.-t nfl . Pnrue, 


Onl+,n_ Ecuador.. 


- Colombia* 

.. March 17 

Cfl.ra.cAfi* Venezuala 


Uflnflglia_ Nicarairua... 


Tflonicitralna* Honduras... 

. March 31 

San Salvador, El Salvador... 

Hnaf.ftmflia Guatoioalaa■*••••••••• 


Mexico City, Mexico. 

Liaison Agents remained) 

Havana - Cuba.... 


Liaison Agent remained) 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 



As of May X, 1947, only 10 Special Agents and 9 Clerical Employees 
remained on foreign assignment at the various Liaison Poets. 
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. peveloment of Legal Attache System 

At the inception of the SIS program. Agents were sent 
to the various sections of the Latin American countries with only 
ge ner al instructions as to what types of information should be 
obtained and how the investigations should be conducted. It had 
become apparent by Autumn of 1942 that the endeavors of the various 
Agents within the countries needed to be correlated and directed. 

It was with this thought in mind that one Agent in each country 
was designated in charge of activities in that particular country. 
His duties consisted of correlating the efforts of the Agents, 
keeping them in touch with Bureau instructions, assigning work 
in special oases, and in general having the general relation 
to the men in that particular country that a Special Agent in 
Charge has to the Agents in the various domestic Bureau field 
divisions. 


It was approximately at the same time that the Bureau 
was successful in an Agent in the Embassies in the 

various oountries in Ti*t< r> America who were, with the consent 
of the State Department, designated as Legal Attaches. The legal 
Attaches were designated as in charge of the Bureau's activities 
in the various countries and it was the responsibility of each 
Legal Attache to properly correlate and direct the work of the Bureau 
in that country. By June 30, 1944, the Bureau had Legal Attaches 
stationed in the United States Babassies in the following places 
in the Western Hemisphere: 


lima, Peru 

San Salvador, El Salvador 
Port of Spain, Trinidad 
Montevideo, Uruguay 
Caracas, Venezuela 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 
La Paz, Bolivia 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Santiago, Chile 
Bogota, Colombia 
San Jose, Costa Sica 
Havana, Cuba 

Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic 

Quito, Ecuador 

Guatemala City, Guatemala 

Port an Prince, Haiti 

Mexico, D.7., Mexico 

Managua, KLearagua 

Asuncion, Paraguay 






In addition to tip foregoing Legal Attaches in the 
Western Hemisphere, Legal Attaches had also been stationed for 
liaison purposes in the Embassies at Lo n d on , England, Lisbon, 
Portugal, and Madrid, Spain. 

As time passed and the work of the Agents within each 
of the countries was more closely correlated and as additional 
Agents were assigned, the adniirt strative organisation of each 
country, headed by the Legal Attache, was patterned more and 
more after the domestic Bureau field office. By following 
this method it was also possible to develop the administrative 
organisation of the Bureau's work in each country in a manner 
uniform with the Bureau's organisations in other Latin American 
countries and uniform in ao far as possible, under the circumstances, 
with Bureau field offices in the United States. As this development 
of the administrative organization in each country progressed it 
was found that the picture of the Bureau's activities became modi 
more clear which allowed assignments to be made in a manner to 
develop the information da sired by the Bureau with the expenditure 
of a mini mow amount of effort on the part of the Agents. Such 
organisation also eliminated duplication of effort and other 
unnecessary and wasteful practices which are the result of 
uncorrelated investigative activities on the part of a number of 
Agents. 


< 


10. Operations Outside the Western Hemisphere 


While the President's Directive placed the responsibility 

for tha-intalUeenee seouxitv of the Western Hemisphere on the FBI 

, I h 

[nevertheless from tins to time une nufAUU was ^ 
called tt|»n oy ins fear Department or State Deportment fdr special 
temporary assignments or for assignments as a coordinating liaison 
unit on a more or less permanent basis within the Eastern Hemisphere. 
The Bureau, as a result, established offices in various cities in 
the Eastern Hemisphere which will be dealt with separately below: 


bl 


(S) 


a. London, n m/iand 


At the request of the State Department the Bureau'a 
foreign liaison facilities ware extended to London, England, on 
Eovember 16, 1942, where an office was equipped as part of the 
American diplomatic mission under the title. Office of the Legal 
Attache. The activities of the Bureau's representative in London 
grew to the point where it wag later necessary to have the personnel 
increased to Include the T -*g a1 » n Assistant Legal Attache, 

and two clerical employees.1 
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n+. Wrtdtor H. A. ti-tegg MO xn»pp<rroi 
L. A. Hlno* IB I95&, and Special Agent | | and Inspector 


(S) 


| *| in 1942, and Speoial Agent [ 


Jn 1944) 
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With the conclusion of the European phase of the 
war, the personnel in the office of the Legal Attache in London 


—include only xne 

41 AXL&One U1U UUO • 

bl 


(64-4727) 


(S| 


b, Lisbon, Portugal 


On August 8, 1945, a liaison office with a Legal 
Attache was established as part of the American diplomatic mission 
at Lisbon, Portugal, and due to enemy activities the number of 
Bureau employees was later increased to include two Special Agents 
and two clerioal employees. This office functioned until August, 
1946, at which time it was closed as the European phase of the 
mar was over and the office had, as a result, fulfilled its 
purpose. (64-7085) 


c. Madrid, Spain 

As a result of State Department approval, the 
Bureau on April 15, 1944, assigned a Special Agent to 'the Embassy 
at Madrid, Spain, to serve in the oapacity of Legal Attache. The 
Legal Attaohe, assisted by one stenographer, has represented the 
Bureau in a polioe liaison oapacity in Madrid sinoe that time. 
(66-16299) 


d. Rome, Italy 

In cooperation with the War Department, for liaison 
purposes an Agent was assigned on Ootober 1, 1945, with the Advance 
Intelligence Group of the AFBQ which progressed as the Italian 
campaign advanoed. With the talcing of Rome, an office was 
established in that city and a total of seven Bureau Agents and 
one stenographer were assigned to work in close cooperation with 
the Army. The office in Rom was closed in October, 1945, as a 
result of a recommendation by General Edwin L. Siebert, G-2 Chief, 
European Theater, that the total personnel of the Bureau in Italy, 
Prance, Germany and Austria be reduced to two Agents. (66-16294) 
One Special Agent, however, served as Legal Attache assigned to 
the U. S. Embassy in Homs in a police liaison capacity until 
Ootober, 1946. 
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e. Paris. France 

In cooperation with the Aziny, two Special Agents 
of the Bureau were assigned to Paris, France, on September 13, 

1944. These Agents were later assisted by six additional Agents 
for a short time in 1945, who, upon the surrender of Germany in 
Hay, 1945, mowed into Germany with SHAEF Intelligence on June 7, 

1945, and opened an office at Frankfurt, Germany. At the request 
of Ambassador Jefferson Caffrey, two of the Bureau's Special Agents 
were assigned as Attaches to the United States Embassy in Paris 

at which post they began their liaison duties on June 30, 1945 • 

The liaison office at Paris has continued to operate subsequent 
to the close of the war with one Special Agent and a stenographer 
with outstanding success in its police liaison capacity. (66-16300) 

f. pwtniffurt. Berlin. Heidelberg and 
Freising. Germany 

On June 7, 1945, liaison units were opened at 
Frankfurt, Berlin, Heidelberg and Freising, Germany, in 
coordination with Army activities in that area. The purpose 
of these offices was to handle investigations of treason cases 
involving American citizens in the European area and for the 
obtaining of all matters of interest in connection with the 
Bureau's investigations in the Western Hemisphere which matters 
of interest were available to the Allied intelligence services 
in Europe. The Agents assigned to the German liaison office, 
with headquarters at Berlin, were withdrawn in October, 1945, 
and the office closed as a result of a recommendation by General 
Edwin L. Siebert, 0-2 Chief, European Theater, that the total 
personnel of the Bureau in Italy, Franca, Germany and Austria 
be reduced to a total of two Agents. This recommendation was 
approved by General Eisenhower and in view of the fact that the 
Bureau could not operate with such limited personnel the office 
was closed. (66-16320) 

g. - Vienna. Austria 

In the late summer of 1945, two Special Agents 
ware assigned to Austria in an Army liaison capacity. One Special 
Agent set up his office in Vienna and the other at Salzburg, Austria. 
Both Agents were withdrawn in October, 1945, as the result of a 
recommendation made by General Siebert. 

In addition to the above-listed operations in the Eastern 
Hemisphere, other Bureau operations outside the Western Hemisphere 
were as follows: 
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h. Pacific Theater Assignments 

In March, 1945, two Special Agents of the Bureau 
were sent to Manila, P.I., as liaison Agents under General Douglas 
M ac A rthur. Two additional Agents were sent to Manila in July, 

1945. The personnel of the Bureau's Manila liaison office was 
reduced after the departure of General MacArthur and his Staff 
for Tokyo, Japan, in September, 1945. The Manila office was 
closed prior to September, 1946, at which time the Philippine 
Is la nds received their independence from the United States. 

On September 2, 1945, Special Agent | 
arrived at Yokohama, Japan, with the first echelon of the Countar- 
Intelligence Corps of the Army. He was followed on September 15, 

1945, by Inspector I land Special Agent | I 

who arrived in Tokyo" 11 tn vigauzer General Elliott E. Thorp in 
conmand of intelligence activities in the Asiatic Theater. The 
Bureau's Army liaison at Tokyo, Japan, continued until August 30, 

1946, at which time the office was closed in asmu ch as it had 
completed its mission and on-the-spot liaison with the Army was 
no longer deemed necessary. (66-16335) 


i. Special Assignments 


In addition to the foregoing assignments, special 
temporary assignments on behalf of the War Department were under¬ 
taken toy a number of the Bureau's Special Agents includin g Assistant 
Director P# E« Foxeorth ” ^ 

Baberfeldj 
to travel to 


TEe 


^Cfrxcaft, 


and | 


__ _ , European, Near 

to assist in matters of such special confidential nature as 
necessitate the employment of Bureau personnel. 


_ . H. D. 

whose duties called them 
East and Asiatic areas 

to 


Special igent l ~~1 of the Bureau Laboratory 

departed for Lisbon, Portugal, on July 3, 1945. He was assigned 
to make an inspection of German cryptographic equipment in Portugal, 
Spain and England. This inspection furnished the Bureau with 
information which it had not previously possessed concerning the 
German microdot machine. 


( 
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F. ORGANIZATIONAL DEVELOPMENT AT SEAT OF GOVERNMENT 


The SIS Division maintained a supervisory staff at Washington, D. C., 
■whose purpose was to follow and supervise the work of the SIS agents and 
employees in the foreign field. The group at the Seat of Government was 
charged with a variety of duties including the selection of Special Agents 
from the domestic field of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the Training 
and placement of the agents in the various posts in the Western Hemisphere, 
the supervision of reports submitted by the SIS agents and the correlation 
of reports from the agents on foreign assignment. After the proper correlate* 
of the information received, it was the further duty of the staff at the seat 
of government to furnish comprehensive data to the various interested agencieE 
of the Federal Government and to the domestic offices of the FBI. 

The supervisory group at the Seat of Government followed the 
efficiency and productiveness of the various agents in the foreign field 
and where necessary recommended removal or transfer to other posts of 
assignment. The supervisors in addition guided the agents on assignment in 
the proper obtaining of intelligence matters and the expenditure of money 
therefor. 


As the program progressed the supervisors at the Seat of 
Government were so assigned that information emanating from certain countries 
would always be handled by certain individuals who due to their familiarity 
with the affairs of those countries became expert in the conditions existing 
in the territory under their supervision. 

The supervisory staff at the Seat of Government maintained complete 
financial records pertaining to SIS work and made all disbursements to the 
agents on assignments which included salaries, expenses and expenditures 
for confidential informants, and other incidental expenses. All such 
expenditures were made through a bank in Hew York City, and in no way was 
Washington, D. C., or the District of Columbia reflected in any of the - 
transactions. 7 • 

During the Fiscal Year of 1943-44 the work being performed by the 
agents in Latin America became so integrated with the work being performed by 
Bureau representatives in Europe that it was necessary to establish a 
supervisor at ihe Seat of Government to coordinate all matters of an 
espionage or subversive activity nature which were reported from the European 
. sphere that necessitated attention in Latin America. The duties of this 
supervisor were to examine, the incoming material, coordinate it with the 
information at the Seat of Government, and properly distribute it to 
interested governmental agencies, as well as to the Legal Attaches in Latin 
America. 


It was also during the Fiscal Year 1943-44 that arrangements were 
perfected for the use of two traveling attaches to travel from one Embassy to 
another when the need for their services arose. These attaches were kept 
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currently informed as to SIS policy and procedure, and in turn passed this 
information on to tbs Legal Attaches in the countries visited by them. They 
I discussed personnel problems and administrative problems with Bureau represet 

atives in Latin America and kept the Bureau constantly and currently advised 
as to the situation in each country. They were also able to pass on new 
ideas as to investigative techniques and ideas being used in other SIS office 
They were under the direct supervision of the supervisory staff at the Seat 
of Government. 

Due to the growth of SIS coverage it was found that a breakdown of 
supervision was needed and as a result, in September, 1943, the SIS Division 
was separated into three units, namely the Operations Unit, the South 
American Investigative Unit and the Caribbean Investigative Unit. In the 
early part of 1945, the two investigative units were combined into one unit 
for supervision purposes inasmuch as SIS Operations had been curtailed 
considerably and SIS personnel reduced. 

During the fiscal year 1944-45, it became necessary to establish 
a supervisor at the Seat of Government to examine material received from 
Bureau representatives in the Pacific Theater, to coordinate the information 
and properly distribute the material to the interested Governmental agencies 
and to the Interested SIS and domestic field offices. 

It was during the same fiscal year that four supervisors were 
designated at the Seat of Government as the Monograph Unit and they worked 
exclusively on the compiling of various monographs for which the necessary 
information was furnished by the agents on foreign assignment, nils method 
assurred the rapid completion of monographs containing up to the minute 
material far the benefit of agents going on foreign assignment for the first 
time as well as far those itio had returned from assignment far in-eervice 
or another assignment. These monographs also provided the Direotor of the 
Bureau, other Bureau officials, and other Governmental officials with accurate 
up to the minute information pertaining to the many topics covered by the 
monographs. The Monograph Unit was abolished in June, 1946, in view of the 
fact that the Bureau at that time began preparing to withdraw from the 
foreign intelligence field. 

As the Bureau curtailed its activities in connection with foreign 
intelligence matters, the supervisory staff at the Seat of Government was 
likewise reduced to the point where, with the complete withdrawal of the 
Bureau in 1947 from the foreign intelligence field, only one supervisor 
remains at the Seat of Government to supervise the foreign liaison work in 
connection with the Liaison representatives located in Rio de Janeiro, 

Brazil, Havana, Cuba, Madrid, Spain, Paris, France, London, England, Mexico, 

D. F., and Ottawa, Canada. 
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IV. GE'3RAX OPERATIONS 

A. PLANT SURVEY PR03EAS 

1. Background. 

The first survey of industrial facilities in Latin America 
was begun in the fall of 1941 by an undercover SIS representative 
(E. B. Judell). This agent, in order to establ ish himself better in 
Venezuela, to ok a job as safety consultant with | ~j 

| in Venezuela. He then prooeeded to survey the facilities 
along the lines which he had learned at the Bureau, Ee work proved 
^so successful that before he was finished he had made surveys of the 
i j ~ t facilities in western 

Venezuela and Aruba, N. W. I. Many of the recommendations made by this 
agent have been adopted by these companies and indirectly his work was 
responsible for new legislation in Venezuela regarding plant protection. 
His findings were distributed to the War and Navy Departments and were 
said to be very constructive and benefioial. (64-3900-147) 

The firBt official plant surveys by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation in South America were instituted subsequent to a request 
made on June 15, 1942 by the Bolivian Foreign Office to the American 
Embassy in Bolivia that the United States Government make available three 
spscialists in plant survey work to make suggestions for the protection 
of the Bolivian tin mines against sabotage. Three Bureau agents were 
sent to Bolivia shortly thereafter and made plant surveys of facilities 
of strategic importance in that country. (64-1016-X) 

An extensive plant survey program was instituted as of 
January 1, 1943 in Latin America* This program came into existence as a 
result of a request on part of the State Department that F. B. I. 
representatives be attached to let in American Embassies as "security 
officers", and that they be qualified to give instructions to authorities 
and industrialists in the various countries in regard to the protection 
of plants against sabotage. An agreement was had with the Army and Navy 
officials in Washington that the F. B. I. would be responsible tn the 
other American ^publics for conducting surveys in the nature of plant 
surveys with respect to plants and other facilities vital to the pro¬ 
duction, manufacture and transportation of strategic materials for use 
in behalf of the United Nations **ar 3ffort, and that the program would 
include the matter of furnishing technical advisers and instructors to 
the looal government industries and officials *^ith regard to plant survey 
and plant protection matters. (64-1016-lX) 

The plant survey program instituted was educational and 
advisory in nature and not an operational program designed to investigate 
sabotage or to under take for the Bureau the responsibility of preventing 
sabotage. 
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Eighteen'Special Agents, specially qualified in plant survey 
work were selected from the field and sent to I*tin America in January, 
1943 or. special assijn?oert to survey plants and facilities vital to the 
Allied war effort. Arrangements for the surveys were made by the State 
Department. The following eighteen Special agents who comprised the 
plant survey teans had completed their assignments and returned to the 



At the beginning of the Plant Survey Program, it was suggested 
by ?ir . Berle and agreed to by the Bureau that the FBI furnish "security 
officers" to be attached to Embassies under Legal Attaches in those 
countries who requested the services of such Agents. These "security officer 
in addition to performing regular SIS work, were to act as advisers*in 
plant survey matters in their countries of assignment. Such Agents were 
stationed in la tin America in the countries that asked for the services 
of "security officers". (64-1016-X4) 

In addition to plants surveyed by the Bureau, the British 
Industrial Security Organisation in Latin America furnished reports to 
the Bureau on Strategic British-owned facilities in Latin America. Reports 
on twelve such plants were distributed to interested agencies of the 
United States. 


2. Surveys l^ade. 

The following organisations were surveyed by Bureau representatives 
in la tin America. It is pointed out that in a number of instances more than 
one facility belonging to an organisation was included in the survey of 
that organisation. 
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Argentina 

Per. Ancrican-Srace Airv:ays in Argentina 

Bolivia 


American Smoltirg and Refining Co:-..-am' 

Bolivian Fowor Company 

Bolivian Tin and 'Kmgsten Corporation 

Cit. :inara y Agricola Cploca 

C rania Ararmyo de donas an 3olivia 

"uchschild Tines 

International lining Company 

Lloyd .'.eroo Zoliviano 

Pan Araerican-Grace Airvrays in Bolivia 

Patino lines 

Sociefiad Rm.presa Rstano de Araca 

Brasil 


Bare Branco Jinas 
Putina Tine 
Creciuna lino 

Companhia Pauli a ta de Estradas 
de Ferro 

Jeo Joronimo JILne 
Pr nair do Eresil 
Pun American Airways 
Fort o' 1 Fahia 
Port cf Cabedello 
Port of Fortaleza 
Port of Ilaceio 
Port cf -i&naos 


Chile 

Andes Copper lining Company 
Anglo-Chiiean Kitrato Corporation 
Braden Copper Company 
Chilo -by loration Company 


Colombia 

Aarovias Kecionalea de Colombia 

Cuba 

Corapania Bncional Cubona de Aviacion. 

Cuban Slectric Core-ary 

Cuban American •Ijanganese Company 


Port of ITatal 
Port of Pelotas 
Port of Porto Alegre 
Port of iecifo 
Port of Rio Grande 
Port of Rio de Janeiro 
Port of Santos 
Port cf Sao Luis 
Port of Vitoria 

Standard Oil Company of Erasil 
The Atlantic Refining Company 
The Ccldric Company 
The Texas Company 


Las Salinas Oil Depot 
Ieutaro Uitrate Company 
Pan Aaerican-Grr.ce Airways 
Port of Antofagasta 
Port of Valparaiso 


Ferrocarrll del Pacifico 


Sicaro Rickel Company 
I&tahambre lines 
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Secret 


Ecuador 


All America Cables and Radio, Inc# 

Asorrio La Victoria Balsa 13.11 
. Aserrio San Pedro Balsa 13.11 

■ Asser&dero Borbon ralsa aka Sr. Jorge .'laad dll 

Asserio America Balsa ^ill 
Asserio Aurora Balsa Mill 
Asserio Santa Nora B?lsa *3.11 
( Asserradero Lr.s Mercedes Balsa -in 

?c.l 39 ra Guayaquil, 5. A., Btlsa .411 
Cia. Aserradora Saa Vicente (Balsa '-ill) 

Cotopaxi Exploration Company 
Ecuador Balsa Mil 
Ecuadorean Balsa \iooi Company 
Enpresa -*loctrica Del Ecuador, Inc. 

Federico Figueroa Balsa 13.11 
Florida Balsa -ill 
Hanna Balsa 1j.11 
Inca Balsa Mil 
International Balsa Company 
Josefina Balsa Mil 

La Fropicla Balsa Mil, aka Padovani Mil 
La Laria Balsa Mil 

La Esfuera Balsa Mil, aka Sr. Plata Mil 
Libertad Bilsa Mil, Esmeralda, aka Sstupian 
Libertad Balsa Mil, aka Granada "311 
Tlodornc Balsa Mil 
Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc. 

San Jose Balsa Mil, aka Pleta Brothers Mil 
San Pablo Balsa Pill 

Santa Parts Balsa Mil, aka i*ui s Zatizabal Mil 
Segundo Tanibaco Balsa Mil 

Sociedad Ecuatoriana de Asseradero, aka *duardo Garoia Mil 


Peru 

Cerro de lasco Corporation 
Docks of C H llao 
Sanzc Azul Oil Company 
International Petroleum Cor oration 
Vanadium Corporation « 


Northern ieru Mninr end 
Smelting Company 
Panarra Airlines 
Peruvian Corporation 
(British Railroads) 


Uruguay 

Area- Distillery and Refinery 
Artigas (Armour) -hat Packing Company 
National iieat Packing Company 


Port of Montevideo 

Smi.ft and Company (LSeat Packing) 

Usina Power Company 


Venezuela 


Gulf Oil Company 

Larc Petroleum Corporation 

liende Grande Oil Company 


Pan American Airways 
P.oyal Dutch Shell Company 







Facilities of the Pan American Airways have also been surveyed 
in Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Eicaragua, and SI Salvador. 

It will be noted that general surveys were not conducted in 
Argentina and fcexioo. This is due to the fact that the Argentine Govern¬ 
ment did not se* fit to grant permission for Bureau personnel to make 
surveys there, and because Ambassador liessersnith in -'-exico would not ^ 
request the :iexican Government to allow surveys to be made in that country, 
stating that he felt it unnecessary for such surveys and would assume all 
responsibility in the event sabotage occurred. The Army and other interested 
agencies were fully advised of these circumstances which existed in Argentina 
and ilexico and which precluded the Bureau from carrying out its Plant Survey 
Program in these countries. 

3. Surveys of ?. S. Diplomatic Facilities. 

From time to time, beginning in dune of .1940, the State Department 
requested representatives of the Bureau to survey and checjc the security 
of diplomatic communications, code rooms and the individual personnel 
therein on an individual special basis, in various diplomatic missions. 

The following Special Agents of the P. B. I. acted as couriers, code clerks, 
and the like"on" special assignment for the State Department in England, 
Sweden, Scotland, Finland, Spain, France, Switzerland, Holland and Germany, 
and in-the course of their duties traversed a great deal of Continental 
Europe: (62-63392-15) 
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At the request of the State Department a series of surveys was 
begun on August 20, 1913 and an exhaustive technical inspection of the 
orooertics occupied by the American Governmental Kissisns in Portugal, 

Spain and Spanish TJorocco was made for illicit telephone taps and concealed 
listening devices. 

At Lisbon and Ladrid a check was made of the following properties 
Lisbon, Portugal Ifedrid, Spain 



The Chancery 


Ambassador's Residence and 
Chancery 






^E6«|r 


New Chancery Building 
Consulate Building 
Office of Mlitary Attache 

aZ At-haohe _ bl 

Office oi' rexrczauri L1SB1UU i (j 

Office of Passport Control > “ 

Casa Americana (OQT) 

Office of doited States Commercial 
Itorocoo, North Africa Company 

Consulates 

Tangier, Uorocco Legation Barcelona, Bilbao, T*?.lap-a, San 

Private residences of officials Sebastian, Sevilla, Valencia 

and Vigo 

Private residences of officials 

In the Spanish oheck, arranged tolephon* taps were found on the 
telephones of the Ambassador, Councilor of Embassy, Offioe of liilitary 
Attache with the Embassy outside line, d.TL Office, and in the offioe lines 
of the Consulates at Baroelona and Bilbao, while telephone hookups were such 
in the Consulates at San 3eb’.stian, Valencia and Malaga as well as in the 
hone of the San Sebastian Consulate that could be used as microphone hookups 
when the telephones were not in uso. In addition, similar telephone pickup 
taps were also found on the private Hits Hotel telephones of the military 
Attache, the Assistant Military Attache and the Director of the United States 
Commercial Company, Similarly, these were found <jn the private telephones 
of a Vice Consul at the Palace Hotel and in the private home of the Economic 
Attache, The oheck of the facilities at Lisbon, Portugal, ref looted nega¬ 
tively, At Tangier, Ibrocco, six telephone taps were found on the lines of 
the Legation while the lines of the 12.11tary Attaohe were so wired as to act 
as a microphone tap when the telephone was not in use, (65-41977-39) 

The State Department directed special correspondence to the Bureau 
in aporeciation for the exoellent work done on the surveys and requested *■ 
that similar Surveys be conducted on other Amort can rtnlnqwtlc in stallations 
abroad. As a result, a trained Special Agent | | departed 

Washington, D, C. on December 21, 1944, to conduct a survey or the Embassies 
at -spies and .-tome, Italy; the Hague, Holland; Antwerp and Brussels, Belgium ; 
Bern, Switzerland; and Paris with all of the Consulates in Prance. 

During the period from August ?Z to November 39, 1944, the telephone 
installations of the American Embassies in Euenos Aires, Argentina; Santiago, 
Chile; and Rio da Janeiro, Erazil, were surveyed from a security standpoint. 
Three indioations of telephone lino tapping were loo&ted in Euenoz Aires and 
four in 2io de Janeiro. No technical equipment was found connected to any of 
the taps .except in o ne Instance in Rio de Jan eiro where one of the taps consti¬ 
tuted a survoillanoe l *) of the six most important trunk 

lines of the Copaoabana Hotel. The Copao&b&na Hotol is presently used as a 
residence by General Kroner, the ISLlitary Attache, end Lieutenant Cocnander 
He Leman of the Naval Attache's office. Until just several weeks ago, Mr, 
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ITinans of the Embassy Staff also used this hotel as his headquarters. All 
telephone lines in Santiago, Chile, were found to be in good condition with 
no indication found of any tampering. 

In Euenos Aires, definite and conclusive evidence was found of a pre¬ 
vious tao having been placed on tho private magneto telephone circuit between 
the Ambassador’s office and the Embassy residence. The point of tap was 
located on top of the Fiat Automobile oonoern operated by Italians and 
Argentines. One point of tampering was discovered on a private unlisted 
telephone line of the Charge d« Affaires. This particular telephone line was 
wired through three exchange offices and at one office a pair of wires had 
just recently been removed from the actual voice circuits of the unlisted 
line. The third ta’*- found at Euenos Aires was on the switchboard sponsion 
phone of the Kaval Attache working in a building separate from the Embassy 
and Consulate proper. The multiple or reappearing terminals of this telephone 
line appeared in a basement terminal box approximately three blocks from the 
Office of the Haval Attache in a large department store. It was necessary 
to obtain carpenter tools to break open the terminal box. During the 
investigator’s absence, a male employee of the department store committed 
suicido^by shooting himself through the heart a short distance from the 
terminal box. (62-29749-443) 

In Rio de Janeiro, a tap was located on the unlisted telephone 
assigned to the radio room utilized by the office of the I^gal Attache. A 
tap was also looated on the listed phone supplying the residence of the 
Legal Attache. A tap was also found terminating in the Censorship Room of 
the American Chancery on a terminal blook with no cover. The fourth instance 
of t am pering found in Rio de' Janeiro has already been oovered in the opening 
naragraph of this subsection, with hotel lines tapped at a telephone 
exchange office. 

Six weeks 1 time was required for the physical survey at Euenos Aires, 
but only two weeks’ time was required at Santiago and three weeks* tine was 
required at ’lio de Janeiro, It was estimated that two man years would be 
required to complete the survey of telephone communications of all Embassies 
and Consulates throughout Latin America, including LLexico, Central America, 

South America, and the TTest Indies. 

On January 8, 1945* Special A~ent l I arrived in London 

for the purpose or resuming the security checks he had been making for various 
State Department establishments on the European Continent. These security 
checks had pr oven very effective in the past, and the State Department re¬ 
quested that I fbe returned to complete this rrork. As an example of the 

effectiveness of this project, there are cited the trro instances in ^diich 
taps were discovered on Embassy telephone lines in the State Department 
establishments in I&drid. In LSarch, 1945, Spe cial Age nt | | k7C 

of the Laboratory was sent to Europe to assist | | in this work. 

After completing the work at London. ! I went to Paris, France, 

Bern, Switzerland, end Tfarsavr, Poland. "Vestcott also traveled through most ^ 
of the legations which the United States maintains in Europe» 













One of the more valuable accomplishments of this security check 
the discovery at the Snbassy in The Eague, Netherlands, true readings of 
secret, confidential and restricted machino-ooded messages available to 
scrutiny by anyone. These messages ware left exposed in open files which 
were placed on the tops of desks in the Snbassy* Our representative roin - 
out that with one of these and an encoded copy of the same text, the part.' 
ular code could have been broken. He stated that this was in violation cf 
secret State Department regulations which require that only ano true read! 
of messages be node an* that this true reading should go to the code roo:. 
encoding. Tho paraphrases of this message are then supposed to be ureo&re. 
by the code room for the neoess&ry files. 

It v/as further disclosed that the clerk handlin’ the code room 
affairs in The Hague had not been properly instructed in the State Departxc 
regulations. Our Agent pointed out that as a result of the departure from 
correct procedure, there was a good possibility that the entire machine¬ 
coding system had been compromised. The matter was token up with the Amerit 
Ambassador at The Hague and arrangements vrero made to follow the correct 
proeoduro exactly. (64-31819) 

A recheck was also made at the American Pint assies at Brussels, 
Belgium and Paris, Franoe for the purpose of determining whether thoso 
establishments-were following the procedure prescribed by the State 
Department in the transmission of codes. 


B. POLICE LIAISO-v AT- TPAIHUTG OF IA7 SF7GHC2 'V.' r 

—grer gars fr 1 rsm rrm. -— ~ • " 


1. Visits to Bureau 3y In tin American Off i cials . 

The police departments of the various letin American countries 
greatly facilitated, in most instances, the 3ureau invest! ,ations in those 
countries by making available their records, their informants, and in many 
cases the services of their investigators. Early in the S. I. S. program 
the fact was recognized that these police departments ;ould be an invaluable 
asset to the program if thoir enthusiastic aid could be obtained. In most 
instances that aid was- freely and promptly given while in other cases it ot.s 
necessary to actively cultivate the sord will of the department. Aside from 
regular police liaison developed with the various police acncies the Bureau 
provided training at Bureau Headquarters for certain leading Latin American 
police officials and, after proper requests from the Latin American countries 
nad been cleared throu'h the Stale Department, assistance in oolice training 
was given by the Bureau within the various countries themselves. 

Under this program. Gonera1 iacuel lenitez y Valdes, Chief of the 
Cuban National Police visited th e Bureau at Wash ington in October, 191?.. Fe 
was accompanied by Special Agent | I Dr. Israel C„.::tellanos, b,e 

<-hief Oi the *-uban Eure.-.u of Identification; Gomandante Antonio Fernandez de 
Velasco, Aide to General Benitez; and Captain i-ariano Fa -ret y Diaz, Chief 
of the Cuban Bureau of Investigation of Enemy Activities. (64-30637) 
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Jiajors Jorge Hernandez y Mendez and Rodrigo Uendez y Soto, 
respectively Chief of Public Security and Instructor general of the National 
Police of Costa Rica arrived in "ishington in June, 1943, and wore given 
three weeks* training by the FBI (64-22965-91) 

Colonel Hector Salyado, Kiief of the Caraoinoroe of Ecuador, 
visited the Bureau in February, 1943, for the purpose of studying Bureau 
technic and methods of operation. (64-20676-48) 

Dr. r linio Brasil L'ilano, Chief of the Political Polioo for the State 
of Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, w&3 the guest of the F£I in July and August, 

1943, (64-29833-205-138) 

In September, 1943, Dr. Uanuel Pulido V. , Director of.Investigations 
of the Venezuelan «-.tional Police, visited the Bureau and 7 /as given a six 
weeks* course of training in the following subjectss cryptanalysis and 
radio intercept analysis; document identification; chemical microsoopy; 
spectrograph, toxicology, and secret writing; firearms identification, 
oxclosives, demolition, and sabotage devices; radio equipment and special 
sound equipment, alien enemy control work; sabotage; espiona e; practical 
photography ar.d oRsting; Fascism and Nazis.,-.; Japanese activities*; law- 
enforcement in wartime; internal security matters; moulage; operations 
of translation unit; visa and exit control; field office technical eauiomenij 
fingerprint identi^caticn and latent fingerprints; with National Poiioe 
Academy; training films - P3I Froit (in Spanish) liarch of Time pictures on 
Eureaut mechanics of arrest; study of Bureau field offices (this included 
a two weeks' field trip comprising a study of field offices at New York, 
Chicago, and lllwaukee); study of poiioe departments - detailed study 
of Milwaukee Folic*: Department (Chief of Police Jose h Uluchesky took the 
Doctor on a tour of his department). (S4-29833sub228) 

In April, 1944, Major Jaoquin I»iiz Amaro da Silveiro, Special 
Delegate for Political and Social Order in the Police Department of the 
Federal District of Rio de Janeiro, was a guost of the Bureau. He visited 
several field divisions, was given a course of instruction at the Seat of 
Government and at the graduation exercises of the Twenty-Fourth Session 
of the National Police Academy he was a guest of honor. An album containing 
a pictorial history of his visit was preoared ar.d presented to him and to 
the United States Ambassador to Brazil. After his return to 3razil ifcjor 
Amaro was very enthusiastic in his praise of the Bureau. (64-29833-205-138) 

Jorge Garreton y Garreton, Director General of Investirations of 
Chile, arrived in the United States June 26, 1944, as a guest of‘the FBI 
for. a six weeks' course of study'and a tour of tho Hew York, Chicago, Detroit, 
and Milwaukee Field Divisions. An album of pictures taken during Garreton's 
visit to the United States was prepared for presentation to him. 3 
(64-26239-168x) 

, Other Ietin Anerioan Police Officials who have visited the Bureau 
are General Ramon Jimenez Delgado, Chief of Police of the Federal District of 
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Mexico in August and September, 1944; Jorge Toriello, civilian member of the 
Revolutionary Junta in Guatemala who visited the Bureau in December, 1944j 
and Walfrido Bredo ftiHmames. Director of the St ate Prison Society of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. Afterl— |vi»it to the Bureau he b7D 

reauested the Bureau to assign a Police Liaison Agent to his department in 

| -land also requested that officials of his department be permitted 

to take courses of instruction given by the FBI at the Seat of Government. 

it • Visitors To Pie Bureau 

There are being listed below the names of prominent police officials 
from other countries who have visited the Bureau since January, 1945. 

Mr. Juan Varleta Olivares *• Official of the Police Laboratory, Santiago 
Chile. He visited the Bureau on January 19, 1945. He was 
Particularly interested in spectrograph!c and blood examinations. 

Work done in the sections of the Laboratory was explained to him 
and he was given a tour of the Bureau. 

Inspector Emile Maxmilian Ensberg - Dutch Guiana National Police. He 
was given a special tour in March 1945. 

Dr. Carlos Febres Cordero - Inspector General of the National Offices 

of Investigation and Identification, Caracas, Venezuela. He visited 
the Bureau on March 19, 1945, and was given a tour of the Bureau 
and introduced to several Bureau officials. He appeared very 
enthusiastic and well pleased with the attention he received while 
here. 

Major Federico Mindello Carneiro Monteiro - Former Director of the 

DiviMon of Political md Sooial Police of the Federal Department 
of Public Security in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; now Assistant 
Military Attache at the Brazilian Embassy in Washington, dose 
friend of Police Liaison Agent Rolf L. Larson. He was given a 
tour of the Bureau on August 3, 1945. 

Joaquin de Olivierra Sampaio * Representative of the Brazilian Chief 

of Polioe, on a purchasing mission to the United States, was given 
a speciel tour of the Bureau on August 4, 1945. 

Mr. W. J. Van der Kroef - Formerly in charge of the Dutch Police in 
Curacao, N.W.I. He was in the United States for a few weeks 
en route to Australia and Dutch East Indies to act as Commissioner 
of Police in one of the major cities. He was given a tour of the 
Bureau on July 27, 1945. 

Chief Gilbert B. Brook, Sr. - Lago Oil and Transport Company Police, 

Aruba, N.W.I. He was given a tour of the Bureau and Armory on 
August 22, 1945. 
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Captain Santiago Far bos ft - Formerly commanded the Fourth and Fifth b7C 
National Police Divisions in Bogota, Colombia; now Assistant ^7[) 
Ifilitarv Attache at the Colombian Embassy in Xashin~ton. Ee was 
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Major Abel liodesto Quintero - Formerly Inspector General of the Panamanian 
Secret Police; nor; Military Attache at the Panamanian Embassy in 
Washington. He was given a tour of the Bureau on December 6, 1945. 

Ambassador Joaquin V&llarino - Panamanian Ambassador. JTe accompanied 
fjajor Quintero, above, on a tour of the Bureau, Deoerfoer 6, 1945. 


Brigadier General a anon Jimenez Delgado - Chief of the Police of the 

Federal District of Ifexioo. Ee yjbs invited to attend the graduation 
exercises of the F3I National Academy held on Harch 29, 1946. The 
General accepted and was accompanied to tho United States by 
Captain Jorge Katthain and Colonel Carlos Espinosa, Head of the 
Identification Division of the Police of the Fade -a 1 District of 
Mexico, the party was in the United States for approximately seven 
days, and -was accompanied at all times by Bureau Agents acting as 
escorts. General Jimenez was a guest of honor at the graduation 
exercises. Ee and the other members of his party were very grateful 
for the entertainment ana other courtesies crovidod them during 
their stay in the United States. 


During the first qu&rter of 1946 the following individuals visited 
the Bureau and were given tours of the facilities in hrashington: 

'V. A. Calver - Scotland Yard 

Captain Gonzalo Ruiz - Guardia Civil of Ecuador 


Felipe Gomez tbnt - Professor of Penal law at the Technical inSYTThte 
of the Judicial Police of Mexico. He was given a tour during 
the afternoon of I3ay 28, 1946. 


2. Police liaison Agents Training School. 

The first training school for Bureau Police liaison Agents began 
February 5, 1945 and continued for one week. The ourriculum included general 
problems of polioe liaison in Latin America, materials available at the 
Bureau for use by Police Liaison Agents, police organization and methods in 
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I&tin America, technique of odntact with Isrtin American Police Officials, 
Bureau policy on Latin American liaison, the origin and history of the 
various fingerprinting systems, police organisation in the United States, 
and police records. 


This school was attended by the following agents, six of whom 
were already operating as Police Liaison Agents in Latin America; all of 
them possessed the neoessary language qualifications and general ability* 
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3. Police Liaison By Countries. 


Bolivia 


b7C 


In February, 1942, Folioe Liaison Agent)(broached 
the subject of a school for police officers in Bolivia to Colonel Zaoarias 
liirillo who was then Director of the National Police in Bolivia and was 
formerly Chief of Police at La Pas for about ten year*. Colonel iiirillo 
planned to reorg anise the National Police completely and enlisted the aid 
of Agent | | in this connection. (64-4194-34) 

In May, 1942, Colonel l&trillo and I ( conferred to plan for the 

forthcoming school, and it ms agreed that classes composed of not more than 
thirty trainees be instructed as soon as material for instruction was 
reoeived from the Bureau. (64-4194-66) 


At the same time in Hay, 1942, Bureau representatives at La Pas, 
Bolivia, furnished Colonel Murillo with memoranda concerning approximately 
eight Axis nationals deemed dangerous to the Allied cause in Bolivia. Colonel 
Murillo indicated that he planned to insist that these Axis personalities 
be deported. As a result of the Colonel's attitude it appears that he was 
“kicked upstairs" by the President and ms appointed Prefect of one of the 
northern departments of Bolivia and was replaced by Colonel Carlos Boria 
Galvarro. It is probable that the Bolivian Government transferred liirillo 
rather than be embarrassed by his insistence that these Axis nationals be 
deported. (64-4194-79) 


In view of the foregoing circumstances plans for FBI instruction 
to Bolivian Police Officials were temporarily bypassed. However, in August, 

1942, Agent |_Jwas informed by the Bolivian National Police Director 

that a training course for the Bolivian special investigative organisation 
was being considered. Plans for the assignment of an wrt t«»nt tii. 
Bolivian Polioe did not materialise but Special Agent| 
was assigned to La Paz as an undercover personal adviser to President 
Penaranda. This assignment was terminated by the Bolivian Revolution in 
December, 1943. 
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From April, 1943, to September, 1944, 'Special Agent | _J 

functioned very efficiently as Police Liaison Agent attached to the hfaDassy 
in La raz, Bolivia. He obtained excellent cooperation and in fact had four 
agents of the Bolivian National Po lice a ssigned to work exclusively on 
Bureau cases. In September, 1944, | | was called to the United States <b7C 
to his health. 

Officials of the Bolivian National Police later negotiated -with 
the Legal Attaohe in La Paz regarding the assignment of a Bureau Police 
Liaison Agent to Bolivia. The United States Ambassador to Bolivia forwarded 
to the 3tato Department the full text of a request from the Bolivian Govern¬ 
ment for the assignment of such an agent; however, he pointed out that the 
regime appeared to have virtually autonomous cower which in the past they 
had exercised in a most brutal manner. He indicated that unless care were 
exercised, the Bureau Agent in charge of the contemplated police training 
school might inadvertently become involved in some future outrage with the 
resultant impairment of the prestige of the United States Government. 

The State Department replied to the reauost of the Bolivian Govern¬ 
ment, stating that it is not possible at that time to assign a police instructor 
due to the acute shortage of qualified personnel. The real reason was that 
the State Department did not desire to -rent further recognition to the new 
Bolivian Government. The State Department belioved that under tho regime 
at that time in power in Bolivia the methods taught by such a police instructor 
might at a later dale be used against the United States. The State Depart¬ 
ment further felt that since the Bolivian Government was not officially 
recognized, the assignment of such an agent would give the Bolivian Govern¬ 
ment an opportunity to impress upon other l*tin American countries that the 
Unitod States was in complete accord with its government. 

3razil 

In August, 1943, 8pecial Agent [ I was assigned to 

lie de Janeiro, frazil, to serve in a liaison capacity. Since the Brazilian 
Police desired instruction this Agent arranged to have Bureau lectures 
delivered in Lima, Peru, translated into Portuguese. This series of between 
25 and 30 lectures was given by Special Ar;ent Larson to the Chiefs of the 
various sections in the Hio de Janeiro Police Department. He had several 
copies of these lectures printed and e oh auditor was presented with a full 
set of lectures after he attended the course. (64-29833-205-35) b7C 

The Bureau Police Liaison Agents assigned to Por to Alegr e and Sao 
Paulo, Brazil havo modeled their assi^iments after that ofj |and have 

delivered the same oourso of lectures. 

Almost daily consultations were hold by Special Agent j | 

at Porto Alegre v.lth Dr. Plinio Brasil Hilano, former Chief of the Political 
Police and later a higher police offioial. So well laiown sm [ J in his 
capacity as liaison officer that he was approached by general newspaper and 
polios reporters to provide material for artioles concerning the Bureau's work 
for country-wide publication. 
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Similarly Special Agent I 1 at Sao Paulo, was so 

favorably regarded in his assignment with the police there that complete 
cooperation of all matters of interest to the Legal Attache was taken as 
a matter of course• 


r | b7C 

On lay H3, 1944, Special Agent_held a conference for the 

Directorship of Investigation and Preventive Services in Porto Alegre. On 
liay 26, 1944 he held a similar conference for the Delegacy of Political and 
Social Order. On Lky 30 in hi s conf erence vrith the Directorship of Investi¬ 


gation and Preventive .Services_ 
of an Information Service." He 


I' | delivered a lecture entitled "A. Study 
e also showed a film treating investigation of 


the Baumgartner Ca6e. These conferences were well attended. 



publication. 


Of int erest is the following inoident. In the latter part of «fcily, 
1944, our Liaison Agent in Rio de Janeiro learned that Brazilian authorities 
had arrested one liaurico Uzandro Bogado. Ee requested the Bureau to furnish 
all available information concerning the subject, as there were indications 
that he had been arrested in the United States. A searoh of the Bureau’s 
reoords revealed that an individual named Alejandro Almargo had been arrested 
in New Rochelle, New York, on April 24, 1942, and was possibly identical with 
Bogado. Almargo had obtained $5,000 under various pretenses and later had 
esoaped from a psychiatric institute in Bastview, New York where he had been 
confined as a dangerous lunatic. Authorities in Bastview and New Rochelle were 
extremely interested in apprehending Almargo. The Bureau furnished our 
Liaison Agent in Rio de Janeiro with the fingerprints of Almargo in an effort 
to identify Bogado with Almargo. He was identified. (64-29897-11) 

It is interesting to note that two investigators of the Brazilian 
Police have been assigned to the Polios Liaison Agent at Rio de Janeiro. 

They make use of their official capacities for investigations assigned to then 
by our Police Liaison Agent and are available to assist him on other matters. 

It is estimated by the Legal Attache and the Liaison Agent that approximately 
gixty per oent of the investigation of the Rio de Janeiro Office is currently 
being handled by the Liaison Agent through these investigators and informants 
and contacts in the Rio Police Department. 








At Porto Alegre, Brasil, Polioe LLaiaon Agent ! I is 

following up his series of lectures at the Rio Grande do Sul Polioe Depart¬ 
ment with an i&iglish course, which is attended by twenty-five high ranking 
officials of the Department. 

The monthly magazine, •Vida Policial" (Polioe Life), sixioh is 
published by the Rio Grands do Sul Polioe Department at Porto Alegre, ran 
a series of feature articles entitled "PBI na Guerra e na Pas* (FBI in War 
and in Peaoe) which is based on Bur eau mat erial furnished to the Department 
by the Bureau through Liaison Agent | j 

When preparations were being made to close the SIS Office in Rio 
de Janeiro, Erasil, Offioials of the, Sbbassy and Heads of the various Polioe 
Department in Rio de Janeiro requested that an Agent be left there to serve 
in a liaison capacity vri th the Brasi lian Police. The Bureau complied with 
these requests and Agent| ~|remained in Rio de Janeiro. j 


Chile 

In October, 1943, Special Agent | was assigned as 

Polioe Liaison Agent with the Chilean Police. He avoided as much as possible 
acting as a mere instructor for the polioe although he did deliver Bureau 
lectures on those subjects in which the Director General Jorge Garreton 
expressed an interest. He devoted most of his time to that section of the 
Chilean Police which handles subversive activities and counterespionage. 
(64-29833-13) 


Garreton worked very olosely with ! I and the Legal Attaohe in 
various oases; particularly the clandestine radio PQZ Case whloh resulted 
in the apprehension of some sixty subjects, the recovery of over five radio 
transmitters and ourrency valued at $200,000. During the oourse of this 
investigation Garreton was accompanied on all the raids by l land allowed 
the latter to question all the subjscts fully and completely. | | also 

acted as a consultant with the Chilean Police in the planning or the raids 
and the apprehensions. 

During the visit of Jorge Garreton to the United States|| 
successfully maintained close contact with the Acting Chief of Ineesllgullones, 
a rival of Garreton. Although Garreton had frequently been contacted by the 
Office of the Legal Attache in Santiago prior to the assignment of a Polioe 
Liaison Agent, a very marked i mproveme nt in the cooperation afforded by the 
Chilean Police was noted after| [assignment. 


Jorge Garreton resumed office as Director of Investigaoianes 
December 1, 1944, after his trip to the United States and a trip to-.. 
Argentina during Uppy his return to Santiago, he advisbd^ 

Polioe Liaison Agent[ 
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_that while in Argentina he and a 

Chilean companion were kidnapped by a group of'unknown assailants and after 
being beaten with a rubber hose, were thrown into a ditch in Palermo Park, 
Buenos Aires. One assailant was identified by his companion as Heins Iange, 
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m th, ptrt'of 1ero«ny to U^tot. hi. d« to hi. «tl-*«l 
invosticrtioiis in Chile* 


.ncmiho nffioe End nrior t<J departure, C-arreton 


lOto^raoAs Vici c -- , . , ... 0 

_ ,■“ , . j>» 0 -r* includin'’ ‘t.io .ecnnical Folic© 

^ v-rious cerartinents under his dirscoio.*, inciucin.. b7c 

Laboratory. 


rr-on I 1 departure, Director Oarreton S p.vse_ainel- private dinner 

"or him. On t is occasion, he expressed his hot 0 **“*1—'J th 
Ch'ie and evoke 0" the .reellen t rola ti-.ns which his department ha- l»d rith 
Garreton train requested t_Jt° thank the Director anaall nis 
tli^ds at the Bureau for the excellent treatment which mo afforded hir. 
durinj his visit to the United States. . . 

Colombia 


hi' 


In the fall of 1940, Special Apeni j j as an accredited 

representative of the Bureau, gave a series or lectures a* -^ota, .olonbia, 
before the Brigade Oonnanders of the Seven Prigaae aeadcuarte.s loc-.o^ 
throughout Colombia. (8-=-4010—23) 

Aiion- the subject discussed by Agcntl-1’ ere the fcllowing: 

esoiesa-e, counterespionage, records, manner of obtaining information, 
evaluation of in bmation, detentions, surveillances, inspections, .ne 
-robIon of occurin information in the present 3urocean con.lict. 

Considerable success ms enjoyed by the Bureau in a police 8ch ?ol 
conducted at l^dellin. Colombia, in the fall of 1942. ik® I 00 *®™ ®° nsistcd 
cf seven sessions of one hour and twenty minutes each, ana the aver 
attendance at each of the periods of instruction amounted to 250 trainees, 
-his school ms attended by Police Officers, ir gv O^QO.-? afld 
officials, and it was conducted by Special A-onv | J ™ 

lectures started on October 23, 1942, and were conciuaec on November 11, 

1342. General intelligence topics were discussed such asi general con¬ 
siderations of totaUtarian activities, espionage, counterespionage and 
sabotage. 


As evidence of the benefit derived from these snaaiaas-it it 
noted that at the conclusion of the course, Sgecial^enj 


iB to be 
advised 

bv hijor Ochoa, Chief of the .unicipal Police at adellin, that the trainees 
h^u already begun to turn in reports regarding persons suspects o pf g B ftBr l n G 
in subversive activities, (64-4601-14,17) later Special Agent) 1 

work was oarried on by Special Agents Renton E. Flunkett sn^|_ _1 

Special Agent Plunkett was killed in an airplane oraah in an isoxaxed 

region in Colombia* 
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On September 9, 1944, Special Agent | | arrived at 

Bogota, Colombia, to act aa Police liaison Agen£. Shortly after his arrival 

Special Agent |_] was also assigned at Bogota as Folioe liaison 

Agent y.lth the Colombian National Police, 

b7C 

Police liaison Agent ! 1 gave a ten-■week series of 

lectures to the detective section of the Colombian National Police. These 
lectures were given four times a week and an average of ei ghty detectives 
were present at each lecture. These lecturos included investigative techniques, 
scientific investigation, espionage, sabotage, etc. 


|_|also gave an eight-week series of two classes a week to 

eighteen first lieutenants in the polioe school at Bogota. These lectures 
included sabotage, espionage, and surveillanoe. 

Dr. Ruiz Franco of the Identification Se ction o f the Colombian 
National Polioe had requested Police liaison Agent ! I to survey the 
identification system in operation and to offer suggestions as to the records 
and operations of this unit. It is of interest in this connection that Radio 

Operator |_| wh o former ly worked in the Single Fingerprint 8ection 

of the Bureau, accompanied ) | and they spent about fifteen hours loo kin g 

over the files, talking to the fingerprint experts, and making suggestions to 
improve their work. 


Bureau films "Hen of the FBI," "Don't Talk," "Counterespionage" ani 
"Ifeohanics of Arrest" were shown on three separate occasions to the Colombian 
National Folioe conferences attended by highest Colombian Police Officials, * 
the Detective Section attended by one hundred twenty detectives and officials, 
and to the Colombian National Police Aoademy attended by two hundred fifty 
officer8 and men. These films were well received and numerous requests were 
made by police officials for another presentation. In connection with these 
showings a film secured from the office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, entitled "Dominating the Police Horse" was also shown. 

On November 17, 1944, the Legal Attache gave a supper for General 
Carlos Yanegas, -Director General of the Colombian National Police and 
nineteen other department heads, ^he above films were shown upon this 
occasion and were very well received. 


Dur ing the period between August 20 and September 4, 1945, Police 
Liaison Agent I. at the request of the Departmental Governor, 
conducted a police school in ISedellin, Colombia. Ninety students, including 
detectives, officers, and agents of the Departmental and Tlinicipal polioe, 
attended the classes which were held for eight hours each day. At the 
inaugural and closing session of the school r an Icin g governmental and police 
offieials made speeches lauding the Bureau and the Pire otor and expressing 
appreciation for the value of the sohool given by Agent! I 


On his return to Bogota from Kedellin, Arentf | was requested to 
* series of lectures to a select group of detectives in Bogota. He gave 
an hour leoture each day over a period of three weeks. This sohool was also 
extremely well received. 
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Or. November 5, 1946, at a ceremony held at the police School 

In 3ogota, Colombia, General Carlos Vanegas H., Director General o£_ 

the Colombian national Police, oonferred an Police Liaison Agent |_ I 

ithe nati onal Folioe Ledal". General Vanegas expressed personally 
to Agent| l in the presenoe o r the gathering, his pleasure jn being 

able to confer the medal and expressed again his appreciation for the 
services wh J .ch have been ^rendered tc the Colombian National Folioe by 
Agent | (and former Folioe Liaison Agents. Ambassador John C. 77iley 

stated to the Legal Attache that he was highly gratified and pleased to 
know that the Colombian Nation al Polloa had recognised in this manner the 
aasistanoe given them by Agent I I 

- * 1 b7C 

Costa Rica 
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During the latter part of October, 1945, Special Acent j I was 
transferred from Coloaibia to Costa Rica. His arrival in San Jose was 
herald ed by complimentary news artioles accompanied by pictures of Agent 

i V7hen he was introduoed to Costa loan police officials the latter 
were extremely enthusiastic and appeared to be ge nuinely int erested in 
receiving whatever help, suggestions and guldanoe l I might be able 

to offer them. Colonel Daniel S. Gallegas, Sub-Secretary o the police, 
reouested l I to spend two or threa weeks making survey and study of the 
polioe system in Costa Rioa in order that a suitable curriculum might be 
selected for a school. This was done and on December 3, 1945, the school ^ 
was inaugurated. Honorary guests at the inauguration ceremony included the 
President of Costa Rioa, Teodoro Picado; United States Ambassador, Hallett 
Johnson; and high ranking officials of the Costa hican Government. The 
school was attended by ap roximately two hundred students and it lasted 
twelve days. At t he termination of the sehool. President Fioado expressed 
his appreciation for ! I work and the leading police officials stated 

very strongly that the school had been of inestimable value to their 
organisation. (64-29833-209-50) 


Cuba 


In February, 1942, Special Arent I I was assigned to 

work with the Polioe Department in Havana, Cuba. Both General Lanuel 
Benltes y Valdes, Director of the Cuban National Police, and Captain Loriano 
Faget, Chief of the Central Control Offioe, expressed a desire for the 
Bureau to conduot a police sbhool in Havana. (64-4253-4) Such a police 
school was conducted, having started on Larch 18, 1942, and concluded after 
a aeries of lectures on the following subjectst photography and its 
application in national defense, road blocking, crime prevention, recording 
data at the soene of the oxime, searches of persons and places, technical 
aspects of aabotc -e methods, fingerprint identification, codes, ciphers and 
secret messages, ballistics, detection of deception, documents, espionage 
end counterespionage.(64-4253-13,37) 
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The school was attended by thirty-eight am iaoluding polios 
officers, patrolman, naval and Military intelligence officers, and plain 
•lothes detectires. The affair reoeiTed farorable publici ty In H avana 
daily newspapers. *he lectures were given by Special Agent ! | in the b7C 
actor iced Radio Station of tha National Pollae at Harana. ihe alasses were 
enthusiastiaally reoeived and oonsciaatiottsly attended by the trainees, sons 
of whom took exoellent notes which they Maintained in bound notebooks. 


At the conclusion of the sohool Agent I I was presented with a 
book entitled "Criminal Espionage* written by Lt. Awn Pranoiseo Padron, Chief 
of the Cuban Federal Bureau of Infornation. Oh the first page of this book, 
Lt. Padron wrote the following dedications 


I 

To the distinguished professor and nenber of the renowned 
Federal Bureau of Investigation of the 
United States of Anerlea as a denonstratlon 
of esteen and affection for the great Aaerloan 
nation 

From your affectionate friend, 

Lt. Joan Francisco Padron" (64-4264-®6) 
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As a result of this pollae school, there has been a noticeable 
iwprovenent in the investigative technique of the Cuban ^olioe as well as a 
eloser bond of cooperation existent b etwe en SIS personnel and the Cuban 
effleers. 


lo Bpeolal Agent originally was speolfleally designated to function 
as liaison Officer with the Cuban National Police elnoe the Cuban Hatianal 
Police were extrenely cooperative with all Special Agents assigned in Havana 
^xo night be considered ae Liaison Officers. The Agents acting as Police 
Liaison have bean attached to the Office of the Legal Attache but the Cuban 
Polioe established end furnished an efflee at their headquarters for use by 
the Police Liaison Officers. This efflee had the name "FBI" on the door. 

Conandanto Mariano Fagot do Dias, Director of 8.I.A.I., the section 
of the Cuban Police devoted to national defence end subversive activities, , 

requested our Holloa Liaison Officer, Bpeolal Agent ! I to assist b7C 

bin in drawing up a swrrlsulun for a retraining school for 8.I.A.E. Agents. 

The following course waa suggested by the Bureaux 

t hour . Making notes In elasi 
. hours - hiriadiction of Cuban Police 
1 hours - Searches of persons 
1-r hours - Searches of places 
5 hours - Report writing 

5 hours - Cn—iul cations and law enforeenaat 
1# hours - Developnent of confidential imforasmts 
18 hours - Claesifieatlon ef fingerprints 
6 hears - Latent fingerprints 

s|ei^r 












5 hours 
8 hours 

6 hours 
li- hours 
lfc hours 
If- hours 
If- hours 


Teobnlque and mechanics of errest 
Interviews, confessions, sad prstezts 
Descriptions of persons sad portrait perle 
Testimony and oourtroom behavior 
Crime prevention 
Espionage investigations 
Sabotage investigations 
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Conan dan te Faget requested Speolal Agent [ | to oonduot one and 

one-half hour olasses daily on these aubjeots for one month. 


Despite the fact that General Manuel Benitos and Ooaandante 
Mariano Faget aero separated from th e C uban Bational Pol ice in the summer of 
1944 Special Agenta [ ) end [ | acting as Polloe i>!C 

Liaison Agents nalntained exoellent relations with that organisation. Colonel 
Antonio Brito suoceeded General Bgnites as Chief of Polio# for a short tine 
and offered our Xd.aison Offleers all the facilities of the Police. Major 
Jose Yaldes Machado suoceedad Major Faget for a short tine aa head of the 
Bureau of Investigation of Enemy Activities end uas exceedingly cooperative 
with our *olioe liaison Agents as he had been prior to his promotion. The 
new President, of Ouba, Ramon Gran San Martin, prior to his taking of floe 
Indicated that he desired to pattern the Cuban Polios after the FBI end to 
make it a olvillan organisation completely divoroed from the Army. 


It is intersstlng to note that Bureau representatives have 
maintained excellent relations with present chiefs of the Cuban laticnal 
Police as well as with the deposed chiefs mho might possibly return to power. 
Major Faget in the United States on September 28, 1944, expressed to the 
Director his desire to work olosely with the FBI should he again return 
to power. 


A opjnplete Change in ranking personnel of the Cuban Bational Police 
narked the first two months Of the presidency of Dr. Ramon Grau San Martin in 
Cuba. The new appointments included several of Gran's terrorist supporters, 
mho were bitter enemies of the former Cuban polios offiolals. Major Mario 
S&labarria, newly appointed head of the vital 8IAS Division, had a polios 
record, including robbery, ex t ortion and murder. BO mas thirty years eld, 
had no former polios experience end had been unemployed for the past ten 

E ars. Cuban Army Colonel ^ose R. Carreno mas appointed Chief of Polios. 

s assistant, Lt. Colonel Bfraim Callers, formerly served for a short period 
as director of the Polios Academy* The Inspeotor-General of the organisation. 
Colonel Miguel Angel Fernandes de la Valasoo, mas a revolutionary and an 
alleged kidnapper. Polios Captain Roberto Msoqui Lesama was alleged to have 
been an active member of one of the Cuban terrorist organisations. Hundreds 
of former polios efficiale and agents resigned hr mere disoharged. Many 
■ought refuge in the United States end Central American countries in order 
to escape the threatened revenge of the terrorises. Despite these sweeping 
changes. Bureau representatives in Cuba continued olose relations with 
the new offiolals, who promised that the tin cooperation exhibited in 
the past would oontlnue. President Gran openly expressed his admiration for 
the Bureau, and Dr. Inis A. Collado, Sub-Secretary of Defense sdio appeared 
to be supervising the work of the polios, assured SIS personnel of full 
oooperatlon. 
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\ ms mas igned 


made 


In T »bruary of 1945 Spoolal Agent [ 
as Polio* Liaison Offioor to Ecuador, tha assignment ha-ring 
parnnt to tho doalre of Booadoran off totals* principally Colons 1 Hector 
Balgado, Comnandant of tha Carabinsro* of loan dor* and Colon floy Alfaro* 
Ecuadoran Ambassador in Washington. 


Wmrly in February a training school uas started In Quito for the 
Agents of Ssgnridad. ®oam t we nty- fire of thess Agents attended the oourse* 
whloh -was of six weeks duration. Upon oonplotion of the oourse. Agent 
Las and* an Inspeotor of Polios ad henorsn. (54-29855-212-22) 

In this oohool and in subsequent schools oendnotsd the following 
subjects were expounded! technique and neohanios of arrest* sabotage invest! • 
gatiens* espionage inrestigations, auditory tests* use of pretexts is lowest!• 
gat ions, inrestigations to looate fugitives * reporting procedure and report 
writing* interviews* detection of deception, the cardinal rules ef arrests 
end apprehensions * searshes of persons* sources of information* confidential 
Informants * rnlss and prsoautions on tha firing range, offensive end defensive 
teetios* disarming adversariss* burglary investigations* blood and other body 
fluids* prsoautions against enemy aliens in tins of war and registration of 
aliens* suggested regulations governing alien travel eontrol and alien 
registration and interviews under pretext involving alien Investigations. 

In Mar oh* 1945* and intermittently for several months * a course of 
lectures was given the oadets in the Offioers Braining School for Carabinsro 
Officers, The cadet oourse was composed of an average of sixty-five or 
seventy Officer Candidates. During July and August* 1945* the training 
program was extended to the Guayaquil Offioers and nom-oomadseloned Offioers 
of the Carabineroe* about one hundred in number* and also to twenty Agents 
of the Guayaquil Seguridad Office. On -the oompletlon ef the training oourse 
In Guayaquil* a similar course was started In September of 1945 at the third 
largest city la Bouador* Cuenca* whloh was attended by some thirty-five 
Offioers and non-oossalssloned Offioers of the Carabineroe at that point* 

Early in Ootobar of 1945 using curricula which were prepared with 
the essistenoe ef Bareqn Agents as advisers* Colonel Hector Salgado founded 
the following three schools in $iltot 

(1) School for the training of Wational Conlsarioe (Polio* Judges)t 
This oourse was of fotr months duration and was mads up of 
forty men* oomsi sting of approximately half Carabinsro Offioers 
and one-half civilians who had already been Comisarios. 

(2) *he School for Jefes d* Seguridadt 

This school, likewise* consisted of civilians and Carabinsro 

Offloors. 

(f) The third eehool was comprised of the Sehool for Seguridad 

Agents end uas mads up af fifty-five Carabinsro aon-commissioned 
Officers. 
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&• Schools far Csoiearloe ad Jefes do Seguridad were oonpleti 
early is Jexmary of 1944 ad the Bohool for Seguridad Agate terminated i 
fcy, 1944, Am of January 1, 1944, all tho polio# funotlone in Bouador wo 
consolidated odor tho direct control of tho Carabineros on dor Colonel 
Salgado. Pursuant to thia consolidation, there was founded la early Janu 
the Pundoaeutal Polio# Sohool in Quito to train youth* between the agae o: 
twelwe and sixteen for subsequent entrance into the Carabiaero ranks or 
specialised polio# schools. In this, as in other polio# training sehools 
in Sou*dor. Bureau personnel aoted in a advisory oapaoity ad participate 
in the actual instruction*. 

Ths nost tangible results of the Bureau Polio# Training Prograa : 
Beuador were a unoh closer collaboration a investigation. Ihl* was 
prinarlly brought about due to the fact that nany ex-pupils In Bureau 
tr aining sohool were assigned throughout tho Republio, either as Jefea do 
Seguridad or igats or as c ©misarios, ad possessed at least a rudinentary 
knowledge of investigative technique ad any of then through oleee 
association with Bureau parseanel in Beuador wera axtranely cooperative. 
Through Colael Balgado, eevwral Carabiaero Offloors were ohosan to uork 
full tins with Bwrea personnel in Beuador on actual investlgatiins ad 
eovwring leads asigned to then. The program consisted of olose oollaboratl 
with Bouadora Carabineros with the ultinate ad in view of the eatablishnsn 
of at least a seabluo* of uniforn investigative technique and reporting, 
vhieh would he a direct aid to the Legal Attache's Office in Quito. 

Special Agent I I o on due ted a great deal of work for various ad 

successive classes of the Bationsl Polio# unit known as the Carabineros, 
headed by Colonel Hector Balgado, who was at one tin* a guest at the Bureau. 

I I not only suooessfully severed his asslgnaaut but was the subject of a 

request through diplonatio channels by Colonel Balgado ad the Bouadora 
Foreign Minister to be returned to Quito for additional assistance. Adrioe 
ad oounsel were sought of the Bureau's Polio# Agents at Quito in connection 
with the development of a systen ad training to be given in the Fundamental 
Polios Soho ole organised in Quito in January 1944 for pre-sohool training of 
youths fren twelve to sirtea years of ago for atrano# into the Carabineros 
foroes. The work of the Liaison Agents in Bowador solidified to the greatest 
possible degree the sooperation Aieh it is possible to secure froa the 
Bouadora ?ollee in oanneatien with BIB work. An Interesting example of this 
cooperation occ ur red in connection with the deportation of dangerous and 
undesirable alien* in Bouador froa a list drawn up froa the Offlo* of the 
I*gal Attaoh# for presentation to the President of Bou ador. Tho President 
issued the necessary instructions for former pupils of I T in the 

Carabineros to assist bin in the arrest ad deportation af these aliens. 

On Hay £8, 1944 a revolution hega in Guayaquil, Bouador, as a 
result of vhioh tho Bouadora Government was evwrthrea. Bine* the Carabineros 
were a the losing aid* in this revolution and sine* the Bureau IAaisa 
Agate had worked mostly with the Carabineros, the Bureau considered 
transferring two of the Liaison Agents to Bogota, c olort>ia, to fill vacancies 
there, assuming that ths value ef the Idaison Agate had diminished following 
the revolutian. Ahuitdor Robert H Btratton wae consulted and ha 
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iwncdiatcly abjaoted to the transfer of the Agents, and so Informed the 
State Department by cable# He requeated that the Bureau leave all three 
Agents assigned in Ecuador and no further consideration ms given to thej 
transfer after he had expressed his opinion concerning their importance. 


Special Agents 


and 


Polio. Liaison Agents in Wto, with ease scoured oontlots Irithin the ne5" 
Bouadoran felloe regime, equally as valuable as those enjoyed with th. do 
Carabinero foroe. In foot th. now Government of Ecuador advisod it. 
diplonatio mission in Washington that it de.irad to organise and train the 

°i u < T dor that P° lieo would bo a non-military, non- 

poiitioal body, nodolad after tho FBI. the Souadoran Government stated th 

Special Agent|- | was without doubt th. bast qualified Mm to 

direct this reorganisation and training program. 

P *ad [ _ | asaistod as part-time instructor, in the sohool 

I H Mil alaasAw JL1. ^ __„ it_• * . * . • ... _ 


[ 
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of 8ub-0ffi0ial. and class., of tho now Ouardia Civil which replaood tho 
lS! Tp p\?* graduation of thirty-two Polio. Of floors, August 9, 

1944, Bouadoran Polio. Offiolals expressed their thanks to the Offioe of 
the Legal Attache for the assistance rendered and! Iand I I signed ea 

diploma along with other instructors. ^- 1 I_I ^ 

to October 25, 1944, the Minister of Foreign Affairs addressed a 
re ques t to the United States Ambassador for a polios mission to aid in forth 
instruction and preparation ef tho Ouardia Civil. The Ambassador was very 
in erested; however, no notion oould be taken by the Bureau without a formal 

t0 ***** ^P"**"* “ d proper clearance from 
r.r?.,^ , De P art »° nt « It was suggested to our Legal Attache that, for the 

thronS“? d ? at * rial could *• famished the Ecuadoran Police 
through Bureau personnel already assigned to Bouador. 

Guatemala 
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For some time officials of the Guatemalan Motional Polio, and 
particularly Jorge Tori.llo, Civilian member of the Triumvirate im tie 
Evolutionary Junta, negotiated with our Legal Attache and the Ambassador 
regarding arrangements for two polios liaison agents to assist in the 
training program of the Guatemalan Polios. 

. . ** >M»»<*»r on Dooember 8, 1944, reoomaended the assignment 

woh^4IjJtf € * ,lt * *° tk * ***** D ® Part * nit “* **>• Department^pprored 

-fcortly after his arrival in Guatemala City, Polios Liaison Agent 

-— I was requested to eonduot a sohool. This sohool was inaugurated 

«TFnT57T»45, and lasted until July 18. It was attended by seroty^eix 
students, including the Direetor of the Ouardia Civil and all the Assistant 
Directors. Another similar sohool was given by Acsntl-Idurfn/th. juried 

b f t T! D 16. “ d April 16, 1948. The latter seh^Twas attended^ 

eighty-two students. 
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jit the opening and oloeing ooremonie* of the schools at Guatemala, 
the Guatemalan officials mer e wry effusive in expressing appreciation to t£ 
Bureau for having sent Agent I I to Guatemala. Colonel Sandoval, Head of 
the Guatemalan po lice, s ent a letter to the Direotor stating that the b7C 

services of Agent ! | had beam of great value and aaslstanoe to the 
Guatemalan polios. 

_ During JUly and August of 1948, Polios liaison Agent I 

I | oouduoted a short oourae of training for four agents of the jputtemalan 
judicial Polios and ten agents from the Ouardia Civil in the use of camera 
and photostat equipment. Colonel Viator M. Sandov al, Direotor General of 
the Guardis Civil, had requested that Agent | | give the school in order fc 7 C 

that the Guatemalan Felloe mould have personnel familiar with the use of 
cameras and pho tostat equipment. Sandoval was ▼ cry grateful for tbs efforts 
of Agent | | in conducting the sohool. (84-29835-213-115) 

Haiti 

Khan Special Agent ! I eas the BIS representative at 

Port-au-Prinoa, Haiti, ha endeavored through ooutaots with President Lesoot 
of Haiti to formulate plane for polios'training sohools. President lesoot “ 
seemed to take no interest in this matter beoeuee of the attitude of Contran 
Rousier and ether police offioials in Haiti. The President freely admitted 
that Homier* s poet was ereated for him as a political expedient so that he 
might be employed by the administration and that Bousler was In no wav 
qualified for polios work. President Leaoot requeatad Agent I i to work 

officially with Lt« J aoquos Etienne who was vary cooperative toward the Bureau 

Later 8peoial Agent 1 I who acted as Civil Attache 

and Police Liaison Agent was deoorated by the Haitian Government for hie work 
as Liaison Officer with the Haitian Police. (64-29833-217-14) 

The Civil Attache in Port-eu-Prince, Haiti naintainsd ales# contact 
with personnel of the Garde d*Haiti, vhiah functions as the Military and 
polio# force of that Republic. Lieutenant Jacques Etienne, Chief of the 
Criminal Research Bureau af this organisation, requested the aid af the 
FBI Laboratory in the examination of oortain handwriting speolmsns of 
throe suspects in a a ass involving the forgery of two checks. Ihe FBI 
Laboratory report, forwarded to the Civil Attache to be made available te 
lieutenant Btienne, pointed out that the handwriting of suspect Willy jean 
was identical with that appearing on the two forged oheoka, except for the 
signature whioh probably waa traced. Upon receiving this evidence, Haitian 
police officials succeeded in obtaining a o oof ess ion of guilt from Jean. 
Restitution for ihe fall amount of the c he cks was made by qubjeot* a brother. 
Gravy Jean, Chief Magistrate of the Supreme Court of Haiti. (84-29833-217) 

Rondures 

_ ~ vl 

During the early part of 1945, the Honduran National Polls# made 
Inquiry cones ruing the possibility of having a Bureau Agent sent to Tegucigalpa 




















for the purpose of establishing an identification emit for the Honduran 
nolice, the reque st was sent through formal diplonatio channels an£Agent 
I I waa selected for thie assignment. Be arrived in 

Tegucigalpa on April 5, 1945. After conferences with the head of the 
Honduran Hational Police and with President Tlburclo Carlas Andlno. Agent 
| | assisted in the selection of two students who were to begin tM '-al 

study of fingerprints. Formal classes were started on April 15, 1945. XtoBte.v ji 
day was diTided into classroom instruction and actual practice in the • s-f 

classifying and taking of fingerprints. While instruction continued, work nt v>. 
was cosipleted on the necessary file cabinets and other furnishings for the 
identification unit. On May, 18, 1945, the two students were belleTSd to :he 
be sufficiently qualified to begin practical work and on that date a program: he 
was started whereby all persons arrested by the police in Tegucigalpa on ^il 
felony charges were fingerprinted. re 

an 

Shortly after July 1. 1945, th ree additional students entsrsd this la 
, 7C school to be trained by Agent | | In addition to being instructed^in f u><i i 

the system of classification, they were also given training in the use ok the . 
iodine fuming cabinet, the process of dusting for latent fingerprints, and 
the use of tbs fingerprint camera. v- 


On January 24, 1946, another identification office was opejasd^in San 
Pedro Sula, second city of the Bepublic of Ban duras. On e of the employees 
from Tegucigalpa who had been trained by Agent | | wa» placed in%Sarge 

„ of the of fice in San Pedro Sula and was aided in getting it starts ^7 Agent 
' [ who remained in San Pedro Sula for about ten days. . . Jt ~- pi 

The Honduran national Police intended to establish fingerprint 
offices in the capitals of all the departments of the country. The tfxtiofaal'- 
Congress appropriated a sum sufficient for this purpose. In order to taker 
care of this expansion, it was necessary to train sixteen more employees. t 

The officials of the Ho nduran pol ice are rery appreciative for the 
work which has been done by Agent| | and OenerAl Beina, Director r 

b7c Gener al, has al ready advised Mr. Hoover of the success of the efforts of s u 
Agent j [ (64-29833-218-121) U 


Mexico 


Although there was no FBI Liaison Agent in Mexico as yet, a step 
in this direction was taken by the Bureau during the visit to the United b7C 

States of General Bamon Jimenez Delgado, Chief of the Police of the Federal 
District of Mexico. After attending the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police Convent ion in Cleveland, Ohio, with Special Agent | | 

I ~~1 Delgado was accompanied to Hew York and Washington, where he met 

Bureau officials cod stated plainly that he wanted an TB1 Bepresentatlve in 
Mexico City to work with the police. Prior to Delgado's departure from 
Mexico for the United States, he consulted with our Civil Attache in Mexico, 
who advised the Bureau of the General's itinerary and plans, thus enabling 
us to facilitate his travel and receive him in Washington. 
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Following the visit to the Bureau of General Ramon Jimenez Delgado, 
Chief of the Msxioo City Polloe Department, in a letter to the Direotor he 
requested an exchange of Police Liaison Agents between the Bureau and his 
department. The Bureau approved the acceptance of a representative of the 
Mexico City Polios Department to attend the Sational Police Aoadesy Sohool 
be ginning January 8, 1945, and an invitation was extended by the State 
Department through diplomatic Channels. 

General Jimenez requested the Bureau to send one of its tutstanding 
Agents to act as technical adviser.* ®he Bureau did not dean it advisable to 
exchange representatives with Mexico at the time . However, a pollo e tra i n ing 
sohool was held at Mexico City by Special Agents | I _J 

| r | from June 2, 1947 to Sep tember 24, 1947 which sohool was received 

with aouoh enthusiasm. Special Agent I | remained in Mexico City as Police 
Liaison Agent subsequent to the completion of the training sohool. He is 
attached to the Office of the Legal Attache in that city. (84-29855-211) 


Bicaragua 


Special Agent E 


| was sent to Managua, lioaragua, in the early 


part of 1942 for the purpose of organising a police school for lacw 
enforcement officials. This idea was not carried through, however, due 
chiefly to the f aot that the President of Hiearagua stated that he did not b7C 
want Ayant I I to conduct the ee iool but to serve in an advisory oapaolty 

in the Police Department itself 




As a matter of interest, it is noted that Agent I I was the near 
victim of an assassin who fired a shot at him on the morning of Ame 15, 
1942, shortly after Lt. Aguirre, Direotor of the Office of Haval Defense 
of Bicaragua, experienced a similar near-catastrophe a fe w days previously. 
At the suggestion of President Somosa of Bicaragua, Agent I I went armed. 


Although there wae no oourse of Instruction given Bloaraguan Police, 
it is beli eved t hat the results of suoh a sohool were otherwise obtained in 
that Agent ! j was afforded the utmost eooperatian end assistance by 
Hioaraguan Government offioials who showed the greatest respect for him and 
the Bureau om numerous occasions. (64-4255) 

Speolal Arent I I took over Special Agent I I duties 

after the return of the latter to tfeajhiited 8tates. However, it was 
neoessary to recall Special Agent ! I to the United States and discontinue 

the assignment because of the delicate internal situation prevailing in 
Bicaragua in January of 1944. 
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Panama 



nA >.«r+r»wm January 21, and May 4, 1946, Polio* 


Liaison Agent | oondaeted a training aebool for the d*taotiraa 

of the P«r«»p^ »" Ittianai secret Polio*. This aohool was attended by fifty- 
fiT* deteotives. The Pre«id*nt of P anana, ae moll aa Halted 8tat*a Ambassador 
Hlnea. showed a lot of interest in the organisation of the aohool and Agent 
I was praised highly for his work in connection with the training 
The Head of th* Ration al 8*or*t Polio* mad* plans for a aohool to 
be conducted by Agent I I on the other end of the IsthMia in Colon. 

These olasses lasted until the latter part of July, 1946. 

President Jinenet personally expressed his t h an ks to Agent j* I 

and has toldl I that he considered that the Bureau TtBdir«d ipestima- 

ble serrloe to the government of Manama, in allowing AgsntJ_|to provide 


b?C 


instruct!cm for th* looel secret police. 


Polio* Idaison Agent 


_ _ | left Panama in August, 1946 

when the Offioe of the Legal Attache in the Baibas sy was olosed. A number 
of letters were received from th* Head of th* Panamanian Secre t Polio*, 
the Minister of Government end Ambassador Hinas praising Agsc q 1 

highly for the work which he had done with the Panamanian Polio#. He had 
been in Panama ainoe August, 1946 sued had conducted schools in Panama City 
and in Colon. (64-29853-225) 
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Peru- 

Former Speoial Agent ] I proceeded to Lima, Peru, in 

January, 1942 for the purpose of oomduoting a oourse of instruction for 
officers of the intelligene* section of the Peruvian Any. Preliminary 
arrangement* were completed end the plans ealled for the school to begin 
on June 10, 1942 at 9:00 a .m. Two days before this school was to he 
instituted Aeantl Resigned from the Bureau. Hit action lsft only 

Special Agentl available in Lima to prooeed with -the oourse of 

lectures whieh| [tad prepar ed end studied for several months. It 

should be noted that Special Agent I I had arrived in Lima only a few 
days prior to the time that th* first lecture was scheduled to begin. He 
nevertheless proceeded to give some of the lectures and to have others of 
them road by one of the Peruvian instructors. 

Th* trainees attended a series of 158 hour lectures from June 19th 
to August Tth inclusive. *hirty-six hour* out of this total wore devoted 
to Bpraau lectures. In attendance at the convention were tsn members of 
the Investigative Division of the Peruvian Government, each of whom had 
served in this oapaoity from ten to seventeen years. All of these men were 
thoro ughly investigated by and approved by th* Peruvian Army for attendance. 

Those lectures not pertaining to subjects covered by the Bureau consisted- 

of tr aining by Peruvian Army officials. The subject Covered by Agent I_ 

pertained primarily to sabotage, espionage, counterespionage, end Fifth 
Coltum activities. 
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Following this oourse of Instruction a aooond aohool was Instituted 

in Aneust, 1942, and oonclndad on iovember 6 , 1942. Special Agent |-1 

- |conducted a aeries of leotures, the topios of *ioh weresimilar 

to those mentioned above. The effectiveness of his instruction is best 
illustrated by the benefits which wars later derived in the form of a newly 
instltutod intelligence unit of the Peruvian Army. The attendance of this 
latter school eon slated of six Army lieutenants, seven Amy captains, two b7c 
aviation captains, three Bevel captains, all between twenty-five end thirty- 
five years of age. One of the primary purposes of the oourse contem plat ed 
the sending of Its participants to various strategic points in the country 
considered to be spots of possible danger in the event of a national 
emrgency* However, it appeared that neither the air corps nor the navy 
would allow any of the former students at the school to oonduct intelligence 
investigations. Almost half of the students who graduated froa -the first 
intelligence school resided their positions. 


On Mareh 26, 1943 Special Agent f 
Police Liaison Offloor attached to the Office of the Le 


□was 

pA At 


assigned as 
Attache. Although 


he mintained axosllsnt contacts with the Polio# there and secured excellent 
cooperation, he delivered no lectures to -the Police. It is of Interest to 
note that at one tins the United States Ambassador to Peru requested the 
Liaison Agent to secure from the Bureau an offer to train a Peruvian Polio# 
Official in Washington. It was the Ambassador's intention to strike a 
bargain with high Peruvian Polios Officials by promising one of them training 
in the FBI in return for the expulsion of the head of Casa Bayer, a 
notorious Osman oosnwrioal firm. 


An outstanding example of the value of Polio# Ideison work in 
L^in Aaerioa was in connection with the apprehension of the Iasi agent 
Erich dispel in December of 1944. dispel had formerly lived in Peru, had 
mrried there hut was deported along with other Axis nationals, interned 
in the United States for a short time and returned to Germany. Following 
the apprehension of Ms associate, another German agent Willie* Colepaugh, 
thd Bureau was conducting a nation-wide search for Ginpel • The only 
identifying information available oonoeming him was his name sad a 
description ifeioh was furnished by Colepaugh. When it was ascertained that 
Ginpel had previously resided in Peru our Legal Attaehe at Hma was fc>7c 

inane diets ly notified and within a few hours, through the cooperation of 
the Peruvian Polios, Liaison Agent I [ had seoured photographs 

of Ginpel, fingerprint oards,had interviewed his wife, end was an route 
to the United States by plans. 

During the last week in December, 1945, Ambassador William D. 

Pawley who was then in the United States onw to the Bureau end personally 
requested that two Bureau agents be sent to Una, Porn, to act as instructors 
•nd advisors to the Department of Investigations. Ambassador Pawley 
emphasised that ho had a strong personal interest In this respect sinoe he 
wished to demonstrate to the Peruvian polios that he was anxious to assist 
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then in Any way potsibis. Two agents, 
were selected and trained for this ass 
the first of April, 1946 


[ -- 

ilgnment" 


]and[ 


_ «nd arrived in Line around 

*™, .*.**.. since their Arrival they have been studying 

the setup of the Peruvian police with the wholehearted cooperation of the 
Minister of Government and Chief of Police. These Agents remained in 
Peru until our SIS Office was closed on March 7, 1947. During the course 
of their assignment they conducted schools for the Department Chiefs, a 
school for the sub-officials and a course in defensive tactics for a 
selected group of men from the Division of Investigation. At the request 
of the Peruvian Army they also gave a series of five conferences for 
menhers of the Intelligence Division of the Army. They also laid out a 
•Practical Pi«tol Course* and furnished a short course of instruction to 
a group of ten nembers of the Division of Investigation. 


\ 


| | fwd | | received much favorable publicity in the 

Peruvian new spacers and in the police nagasines. Pull credit was given to 
the Director and the Bureau for having sent them to Peru. Dr. Horacio 
Cespedee, Head of the Division of Investigation, wrote a personal letter 
to the Director, advising of the satisfactory manner in which the Agents 
had served in Peru and expressing his personal appreciation to the Director 
for having made their services available. (64-29833-225-133) 


Paraguay 


On December 2, 1944, Uhited States Ambassador to Paraguay forwarded 
a dispatch to the State Department in which he indicated that he considered 
the assignment of a Police Liaison Agent to Paraguay advisable and stated 
further that he considered that the advantages to be obtained outweighed any 
possible objections which might be raised by the Brasilian Ambassador due 
to the presence in Paraguay of a Brasilian Police Mission. The Legal Attache 
in Asuncion had indicated that the importance of such an assignment to the 
Bureau could not be overemphasised and that both the Ambassador and the Chief 
of Police would be favorably impressed by the euccese of thie work. The 
Chief of Police there was planning a post-graduate school to provide adequate 
training in technical police work to graduates of the existing police school 
all poH.c e officers and members of the detective force would attend. The 
first job of the Police Liaison Agent would be to help plan the organisation 
and curriculum of the new school. 


The State Department was advised of the Bureau’s approval of the 
assignment of a Police Liaison Agent to Paraguay pending the request from 
the Paraguayan Government and approval of the State Department. 


Duying September, October and part of Bovenber, 1946, Police 
Liaison I conducted a series of classes for 

police officers of the Paraguayan national Police. At the same time, 

Agent CZZiZ] assisted the Identification Division of the Asuncion 
Capital Police Department in setting up an efficient identification section 
(64-29833-224) 
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Vr ufgy 



In November. 1943 . Superintendent I —I «nd InapectorC 

"[ ^were sent to Monte-video, Uruguay, at the 

■ ■ I I V ___X X A • 4 M +• ka VlAAvttfMvri IlfiH 

art or 
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■uivi.uauiofi ~of the latter government to assist in the reorganisation of the 
police system there. Previously, Uruguayan Police Officials had approached 
our Legal Attache and the Ambassador with regard to a similar mission from 
the United States. However, the sending of such a mission was contingent 
upon furnishing the Uruguayan Police Department certain equipment. 

| | and l I left Montevideo on November 1, 1944, to return to 

i 1 having completed a year in Uruguay. Among personnel of^tha Police b7D 

Department in Montevideo, there were rumors that these individuals had 
performed a dual mission, since they devoted very little time to the actual 
study of police problems. There was however no definite truth to these 
rumors. Upon completion of their mission, they submitted a report to the 
Chief of Police, Juan Carlos Gomes Folle, which was later printed in Spanish 
in the Police B ulle tin. Practically the entire report was devoted to praise 
of the Montevideo Police Department and to pointing out the two factors which 
were found necessary for the Montevideo Police Department to reach a peak 
of efficiency, e.g., time, eo that people could beeducated to respect 
law and order, and money. According to Police officials, the classes were 
very unsatisfactory since neither of these individuals spoke Spanish and 
interpreters had to be used. They reported that these individuals had not 
accomplished anything and that they fell considerably short of expectations. 

^andl- |were very fond of drinking and enjoying themselves and 

"spent their time in that manner. In general, their presence in Uruguay was 
regarded as a joke. 

It is recalled that in 1943 our relations with the Montevideo Police 
Department were no t very go od. How ever, it was interesting to note that 
during the stay of l~^ and [ | in Montevideo, the relations of our Legal 

b7C 


Attache with police officials there improved tremendously. 
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I was assigned , lr 
His principal 


Venezuela _ 

In January of 1944 Special Agcnt j 
as liaison Officer with the Venezuelan National Police. _ 

activity there consisted of advising that police organisation and he became 
very closely associated with Dr. Jose Ramon Sanz-Febres, Director of 
the National Service of Security and Foreigners and with Dr. Manuel A. 

Pulido, Chief of the National Office of Investigations, who had been a 
guest of the Bureau in Washington. 

Special Aeentl | worked closely with the Venezuelan police in 

organising Toorriculu. and program for tr.iningoffic.ra of thatorguuwUoo. 

Dr. Sani-Fabres wrota tha Boraan pralainj j.> °rk and r.qu.aUng ““ 

his assignment in Caracas be extended indefinateiy. The Caracas .“TThw 
featu red arti cles outlining the accomplishments of the Bureau and describe 
Agent P | &s an excellent example of the Agents of the FBI# 
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At the fin est of the FatIona1 Police of Venezuela during 1945 
Agent | j | conducted two classes a week at the National Police 

School before a group of 151 students, 51 of these students were being b7C 
trained for work with the Department of Investigations and the remaining 
number were to become employees of the Venezuelan National Ouard which was 
a uniformed police body. Although a Revolution in Venezuela occurred during 
the latter part of 1945, the new police officials were very friendly with 
Bureau representatives and appeared anxious to improve the efficiency of 
their organizations. ( 64-29833-228) 

Netherlands, West Indies 

During the latter part of September, 1946, the Police of Villemstad, 
Curacao, K.W.I., made it possible for the Bureau to apprehend Antonio 
Navarro Fernandes, international swindler. Navarro was in Curacao when 
the police there were advised that the Bureau desired to apprehend him. 

The police arranged to have him deported and placed him on a plane for 
Miami, Florida where he was taken into custody. Mr. M.P. Qorsira, Inspector 
of Police at Villemstad, was primarily responsible for this action. A 
letter of appreciation was sent to him and an Invitation wa6 extended to 
him to attend a future session of the FBI National Academy. Thie invitation 
was accepted and Mr. Corsira attended the Academy session which began on 
January 7, 1947. (1-4604) 

Other Countries 

Although no schools were given in the other Latin American 
countries where the Bureau had Police Liaison Representatives, the latter 
continued to work closely with the local police in matters of mutual interest. 
Despite many changes which took place in various countries among the police 
officials. Bureau representatives were able to make friends quickly with the 
incoming officers and were often called upon to furnish advise as to 
investigations, reorganization plans, etc. 

A review of the Bureau's Police Liaison Program reflected that 
32 Agents were used in liaison capacities with the Police of 15 different 
Latin American countries. It is felt that the work of theee Agents 
during tlx years contributed materially to the success of the SI8 Program 
as a whole. Through their personal contacts with la.tin American Police 
Officials the Liaison Agents greatly enhanced the prestige of the FBI and 
at the same time, because of their relations with the Police, they 
developed information of great value to the various Anbassies and the 
Bureau. The many courses of instruction given by our Agents did much to 
improve police organizations in Latin America and to promote closer 
international police cooperation. 






4. Promoted police Conference. Bu enos Aires. Argentina. 

May 57. 1942 . 

Burlng the second meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
of the American Republics, July, 1940, it was resolved to hold an American 
Conference to consider methods of maintaining the most complete and 
effective defense against unlawful acts affecting the institutions of 
the American states. (64-5008-1) 

plana were consummated for this conference to be held starting 
on May 27, 1942, at Buenos Aires, Argentina. The original plans drawn 
up by the State Department called for the Bureau to send a representative 
to the affair. The Bureau believed that Assistant Dirsctor Foxworth was 
the logical choice to represent the Bureau at this conference. (64-5008-14) 
However, the State Department expressed a policy of playing down the 
conference as it was believed malapropos to exchange police data 

in any meeting In which the Argentine* had membership especially in view 
of the fact that the conference was to be held at Buenos Aires. (64-5008-15, 
16) The State Department named Carl Spaeth as the official representative 
of the Chi ted Statee to attend this conference, »nd suggested that an 
appropriate TOI man be commissioned to go along as an adviser and observer 
and "to keep quiet and merely report". In view of this situation it was not 
believsd advisable by the Bureau to send a "lesser light" to the conference 
especially as it wa* to be played down. Ae the result, the Bureau withdrew 
completely from the affair and sent no representative at all to Buenos Aires. 
(64-5008-21) 

During the proceedings, which took place in Buenos Aires between 
May 27, 1942, and June 9, 1942, there was proposed an Inter-American Police 
Union ae a "permanent technical organisation composed of police delegations 
of the contacting parties and which shall have an exclusively technical 
examination and have an exchange of police records ae well a* for research, 
compilation of statistics, and coordination of police regulations". The 
resolution further provided for the utilisation of the Tucetioh Finger¬ 
print System as a bmsis f or inter-American identification eyetem and 
that fingerprints he transmitted by the parties to the agreement in 
conformity with the Inter-American system. This latter proposal was 
most objectionable to the Bureau inasmuch as the Henry System is most 
commonly utilised throughout the world and i* being presently need by the 
Bureau. The Bureau's fingerprint files are, of course, by far the largest 
in the world. 

In view of this information, the Bureau advised the State De¬ 
partment that It would not be represented in any Inter-American Police 
Union ae such membership would serve no useful purpose. (64-5006-28) 

After conversations with members of the Argentine delegation 
at the conference, the State Department concluded that the Argentines 
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mould refuse -to accept any resolution which would provide regulations of 
activities of Axis Vationals and Nationals of other non-Amerioan states. 
(64-6008-48) 


6. Proposed Pan American Polioe Conference 1946 . 

During lovember, 1942, the Bureau considered plans for holding 
a four-day Pan American Police and Intelligence Conference to discuss 
collaboration and cooperation in international problems. There are set 
out hereinafter the results of a~ survey conducted by SIS Attaches in Latin 
Aaeriea for the purpose of considering qualified delegates from the various 
countries for such a conference if held. 

8one difficulty was anticipated in Argentina inasmuch as the 
Chief of the Capital Polioe, General Domingo Martinos, has been repeatedly 
reported as pro-Iasi. Therefore, the name of Inspector General lorenso 
Galatto of the Division of Investigaciones, Capital Polioe, was submitted 
Inasmuch as he was believed to be pro-Allled in his sympathies and in 
a better position to cooperate more fully with the SIS program than 
any other member of the looal polioe. 

lo recoamandatlon was made by the Bureau's representative in 
Bolivia, inasmuch as a new Direotor General of Police was about to be 
appointed, and it was felt that the delegate should be a representative 
of the new polioe department. 

Major Olyntho do Almeida Franoa e SA was reoomaended as being 
best able to represent the Republic of Brasil. He enjoyed the oonfidenoe 
and trust of the Brasilian President, was in full oontrol of his polioe 
organisation in the State of Sao Paulo, was extremely pro-American, and 
had cooperated with the United States Government an all matters. It 
was also reoommended by the 818 Attache that in the event Major Franoa 
were invited, that Elpedio Beall, one of Prenea's Chief lieutenants and 
the investigator who broke the Christensen espionage ease, also be ex¬ 
tended an invitation to a ot as Aide to the Major. 

Jorge Garreton, Direotor of General Investigaciones, Santiago, 
Chile, was recommended to be the delegate for that Republic. Although he 
had not openly oooperated with our Attache, it was believed that he 
knew soaw members of his Polioe Department were cooperating and had not 
interfered with them. Be was very loyal to Chile and refrained from 
expressing pro-Allled or pro-Iasi sentiments. 

As delegate from the Republic of Colombia, the Bureau's rep¬ 
resentative recommended Luis Hernandes Buis, Director of the Department 
of Investigation and Identification, a lawyer and Leftist. 




